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PREFACE. 



In preparing the following work, I trust I have felt, in 
some degree, the responsibility which obviously ought to 
attach to such an attempt It has been my object, aided 
by the views and researches which have characterized the 
labours of various philosophical sects, to give a conden- 
sed, but just and impartial, account of most of the lead- 
ing principles of Mental Philosophy, so far as they ap- 
pear to be ascertained and recognised at the present 
time. The Work, accordingly, is essentially Eclectic in 
its character ; and, as such, can neither incur the dis- 
credit, nor claim the honour, of belonging exclusively to 
any of the great Philosophical Schools, although it does 
not hesitate to acknowledge its indebtedness to all. In 
connexion with a cordial application of the Eclectic prin- 
ciple, which has laid open to me the truth wherever it 
may be found, and under whatever name, I have felt it 
important to adhere as closely as possible to the rules of 
Inductive philosophizing, in opposition to that ex:cess of 
bold conjecture and unchastened speculation which has 
too often perplexed and deformed mental inquiries. In 
this way I have hoped, with Divine asi^ance, to pre- 
pare a Work which, together with some important views 
that might, perhaps, properly be considered original, 
should select, arrange, and systematize the doctrines of 
a multitude of writers ; and which, while it might com- 
mend itself with some degree of confidence to the philos- 
opher, should, at the same time, be 'acoordsoat, as sound 
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It PREFACE. 

Philosophy ever will be, with the prindples and interests 
of correct morals and religion. The aspect of the times 
evidently demanded that the attempt should be made by 
somebody. There is no question that a Work of this 
kind, especially in connexion with the mental training of 
young persons, has for some time been greatly needed. 
But whether I have succeeded in meeting the reasonable 
expectations and wishes of the friends of literature, I 
must leave to others to decide. 

The reader will notice that the Work proceeds, af- 
ter a brief discussion of the doctrine of Primary Truths, 
and a few other preparatory views, upon the basis of a 
threefold division of the mind, viz., the intellect, the 
SENsisn^iTiEs, and the will. This general diviaon, which, 
notwithstanding its obvious importance, has not general- 
ly been made prominent in philosophical writers, and has 
even been rejected by some, is strictly adhered to through- 
out From this general division other subordinate ar- 
rangements and classifications, some of which are peculiar 
to the present Work, naturally and ea^y flow. And thus 
the reader will find the whole subject opening itself con- 
nectedly and symmetrically, and in such a manner as to 
present, in its completed outline, not merely a disjointed 
congeries of philosophical facts, but the regularity and 
beauty of a philosophical system. The general division 
of the Sensibilities is into the Natural and Moral. Under 
the head of the moral SENsiBiLnms, I have examined the 
subject of conscience at some length and in various points 
of view, and cannot but hope that some of the difficul- 
ties which have hitherto attended it have been removed ; 
and that the whole subject is placed, to some extent, in a 
consistent and satisfactory light In many other respects, 
particularly in the classification of the Emotions and the 
Desires, and their relation to each other, and in some of 
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PREFACE. V 

the doctrines which are contained in the volume on the 
Willy the reader will find some important views, which I 
suppose he will not be likely to find in other philosophi- 
cal works. 

It has already been intimated, that the method of inquiry 
which is pursued is rather inductive than speculative. In 
other words, I have endeavoured in every case, where the 
nature of the inquiry admitted of it, to make well-ascer- 
tained facts the basis of the conclusions which have been 
adopted. Furthermore, in selecting such facts, it has 
been an object to take those which not only had relation 
to the matter under discussion, but which promised a de- 
gree of interest to the reader, particularly to yoimg minds. 
Simplicity and uniformity of style have been aimed at, al- 
though, in a few instances, the statements of other writers, 
which conveyed important and well-ascertained views, 
have been admitted with only slight variations when it 
was thought they had been peculiarly happy in them. 
As I can truly say my object in writing has not been the 
honour and the rewards of authorship, to which I should 
consider myself but poorly qualified to aspire, but rather 
the good of my fellow-men, particularly those who are in 
a course of education, I did not feel at liberty to prejudice 
the general design by rejecting the facts, arguments, and, 
in a few cases, even the expressions of others. I now 
commend the Work to the acceptance of the pubUc, in 
the belief that, so far as it is worthy of their acceptance, 
it will be sufficiently well received. And if it should 
prove otherwise, I do not know that I shall have occa- 
sion to regret the labour I have bestowed upon it 

THOMAS C. UPHAM. 

Bowdoin College, May, 1340. 
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INTRODUCTION. 
CHAPTER L 

PRIMARY TRUTHS. 

4 1. Importance of preliminary statements in Mental PhilofPphy. 

It is often highly important, in the investigation c^ a 
department of science, to state, at the commencement of 
such inrestigalion, what things are to be considered as 
preliminary and taken for granted, and what are not 
If this precaution had always been observed, which, 
where there is any room for mistake or misapprehension, 
seems so reasonable, many useless disputes would have 
been avoided, and the paths to knowledge, too often un* 
necessarily perplexed and prolonged, woidd have been 
rendered more direct and easy. 

It is impossible to proceed with inquiries in the science 
of MENTAL pmLosoPHT, as it will be found to be in almost 
every other, without a proper understanding of those fun- 
damental truths which are necessarily involved in what 
follows. And it will, accordinj^ly, be the object of this 
chapter to endeavour to ascertam some of them. 

^ 2. Nature of such preliminary statements. 

Those preliminary principles which may be. found ne- 
cessary to be admitted as the antecedents and conditions 
of all subsequent inquiries, will be called, for the sake of 
distinction and convenience, primary truths. — ^But what 
are these 1 Or bow do we know them 1 

According to the view of this subject taken by Buf- 
fier, who has expressly written upon it, and whose views 
are approved and adopted by Mr. Stewart, they are stichj 
and such orJy, as can neither be proved nor rejyted by 
(dher proposUiom of greater penpicmty. Andthisseems 
B2 
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to be not only a succinct, but a satisfactory account of 
them, since, if there were other propositions into which 
they could be resolyed, and by means of which they 
comd be made clearer, tiien they could no longer be re- 
garded as Primary, but those other clearer propositions 
would have that character. 

But it may be asked again. Are there any prop<5sitions 
of this kind 1 Are there any so clear, that the great in- 
strument of human reasoning cannot render them more 
perspicuous ? Can there nbt be a complete action of the 
human mind in all its parts without tlie laying down of 
any antecedent truths whatever, as auxiliaries in its efforts 
after knowledge ? — ^The answer to such questions, how- 
ever formidable they may at first appear, is by no means 
difficult In the first place, every man, who mvestigates 
at all, often experiences doubts in his inquiries. He 
accordingly endeavours to render such doubtftd vi^ws 
clearer by argument He goes on from step to step, 
from one proposition to another ; but, unless he at last 
finds some truth utterly too clear to be rendered more so 
by reascming, he must evidently proceed, adding deduc- 
tion to deduction without e!nd. His restii^-place, accord- 
ingly, is in those truths which afe elemeirtary, and which 
illuminate the understanding by their own light, and not 
by a light let m. from any other source. — ^Again, the na- 
ture of reasoning itself leads us to the sa^ie view. A 
process of reasoning is essentially the successive percep- 
tion of relations ; but there can be no feeling or percep- 
tion of relation where there is but one object of contem- 
plation. — Something, therefore, must, from the nature of 
the case, be assumed as the antecedent, the basis, or ne- 
cessary condition of eveiy such process. 

^ 3. Of the name or designation given them. 

We propose to call those proportions, which are so 
elementary as to be , susceptible neither of proof nor of 
refutation fi*om other propositions of greater clearness, 
PRIMARY TRUTHS. Such propositioHS are termed, in the 
first place, trxtTbs, since they are forced upon us, as it 
were, by our very constitution. They exist as surely as 
the Bund eads^, where they have their birthplace; they 
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as certainly and as strongly control the convictions of 
men, as the demonstrations of geometry ; and not of one 
man merely, or any particular set of men, but of all man- 
kind ; for the few who pretend to reject them in specula* 
tion, constantly retract and deny such rejection of them 
in their practice. And yet they are not the deducti<»i8 
of reasoning, but rather the natural and unfailing con* 
comitants of human nature. — With sufficient reason, also, 
are the propositions in question called pribsabt ; because, 
as would seem to follow from the very definition of them, 
they are the propositions into which all reasomng ulti- 
mately resolves itself, and are necessarily involyed and 
implied in the various investigation^ of which the mind 
is capable, whether they relate to the great subject before 
us or to others. As has been intimated, there cannot 
possibly be a process of reasoning, without some first 
principle or admitted txuik from wmch to start 

^ 4. Primary trath of personal existence. 

The PROiAJiY TRUTH which we are naturally led to con- 
sider first, is that of the reality of our personal existence. 
The propoation that we exist is a sort of corner-stone to 
everything else ; the foundation of oiu- knowledge ; the 
place and basis from which the edifice must rise. — ^With- 
out undertaking to prove this fundamental truth, we nev- 
ertheless fully recognise and admit it. In other words, it 
is a proposition antecedent to reasoning, but which, not- 
withstanding, fiiUy and perfectly secures our belief. If 
we reason on the subject of personal existence, there is 
necessarily implied an I, a personal self, by whom the 
process of reasoning is conducted, and which renders all 
such reasoning nugatory. If we doubt concerning oiir 
personal existence, there is the same implication, since 
there can be no doubting unless there is some one to 
doubt. And, of course, Siere can be no one to doubt 
where there is no personal existence. That we exist, 
therefore, is a truth of nature, and not of argumentation. 
Nothing which comes within the reach of the human 
mind is more clearly defined to its perception, more thor- 
oughly controlling, and operative, and more raised above 
cavils and skepticism, whether rational or irrational, than 
this. 
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^ 6. OccaiiODt of the origin of the idea or belief of penonal enstence* 

It remains, however, a distinct subject of inqmry, Un- 
der what cirt^umstances this el^nentfuy belief arises ? — 
And, in answer to this inquiry, we may say with abundant 
confidence, if it be not the earliest, it is at least among 
the earliest notions which the mind is capable of forming. 
A kind Providence has not conceded to a conviction, so 
essential to our whole mental history, a dilatory and late 
appearance. But that same Providence has given a 
place as well as a time, an occasion as well as a period 
of its formation ; and although it may be impossible for 
us ever to ascertain that occasion with certainty, we may 
at least conjecture. 

We look, therefore, in our meditations on this topic, at 
man in the commencement of his existence. We see him 
suddenly called forth from a state where there was nei- 
ther form, nor knowledge, nor power, endowed with such 
capabilities of thought and action, both internal and ex- 
ternal, as his Creator saw fit to give. Thus brought into 
being, and thus fitted up for his destined q)here, we will 
suppose that some external object is for the first time 
presented to the senses. The result of this is, that there 
IS an impression made on the senses ; and then at once 
there is a change in the mind, a new thought, a new feel- 
I ing. Although, as already su^ested, there is room for 
different conjectures here, there is much reason to believe 
that this is the true occasion of the origin of the belief 
in question. TTie first internal experience, the earliest 
thought or feeling, is immediately followed by the notion 
of personal or self-existence, as the subject of this new 
thought or feeling. And this idea or conviction of per- 
sonal existence, which arises at this very early period, is 
continually suggested and confirmed in the course of the 
successive duties, enjoyments, and sufferings of life. 

Such has commonly been supposed to be the origin of 
the belief in question. We may as well suppose it to 
come into being in connexion with the first act of the 
mind, as with any subsequent act, although with less 
distinctness and stren^h than afterward. But whether 
this account of the origin of the conviction of our per- 
sonal eadstence be the true one or not, we may still hold 
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to the fact of the belief itself as something beyond doubt 
We may also regard it as necessarily refuting from our 
mental constitution, and as wholly inseparable from our 
being. 

^ 6. Primary truth of persoDal identity. 

The second of those preliminary truths which we term 
primary is the proposition of our Personal Identity. — ^If 
the consideration of our personal existence naturally 
comes first in the order of time, that of the truth now be- 
fore us is not secondary in point of importance. We can- 
not dispense with either without unsettling the grounds of 
inquiry and belief, and barring the access to all knowl- 
edge whatever. 

iDENTnT is synonymous with sameness, and is the 
name of a simple state of mind. Although, therefore, ^ 
its meaning is as clear as that of other simple ideas, and 
everybody is supposed to understand it, it is not suscep- 
tible of definition. The term is applied to various ob- 
jects, and, among others, to men. — ^The word personal 
implies Self, and personal identity is, therefore, the iden- 
tity of ourselves. But the term selfia complex, embra- 
cing both mind and matter, and hence we are led to con- 
sider the distinct notions of mental and bodily identity. 

L Mental identfty. — By this phrase we express the 
continuance and oneness of the thinking principle mere- 
ly. The soul of man is truly a unit. It is not, like mat- 
ter, separable into parts. It may bring, from time to 
time, new susceptibilities into action ; but its essence is 
unchangeable. That which constitutes it a thinking and 
sentient principle, in distinction from that which is un- 
thinking and insentient, never deserts it, never ceases to 
exist, never becomes other than what it originally was. 

n. BowLY identity. — ^By these expressions we mean 
the sameness of the bodily shape and organizaticm. 
This is the only meaning we can attach to them, since 
th^r materials which compose our bodily systems are con- 
stantly changing. The body is not a unit in the same 
sense the soitl is. It was a saying of Seneca, that no 
man bathes tmce in the same river ; and still we call it 
die same, although the water within its banks is constant- 
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Ij passing away. And in like maimer we ascribe iden- 
tity to the human body, although it is subject to constant 
changes ; meaning by the expressions, as just remarked, 
merely the sameness of shape and organization. 

ni. Peesonal mENTrnr. — ^This form of expression is 
more general than either of those which have been men- 
tioned, it has reference to both mind and matter, as we 
find them combined together in that complex existence 
which we term man or person. It is equivalent to what 
is conveyed by the two phrases of mental identity and 
bodily identity. But it is evident we cannot easily sep- 
arate the two when speaking of men. And according- 
ly, wh^n it is said that any one is conscious of, knows, 
or has a certainty of his personal identity, it is meant to 
be asserted that he is conscious of having formerly pos- 
sessed the powers of an organized, animated, and ration- 
al bebg, and that he still possesses those powers. He 
knows that he is a human being now, and that he was a 
human being yesterday, or last week, or last year. — 
There is no mjikery in this. It is so plain, no one is like- 
ly to misunderstand it, although we admit our inability 
to give a definition of identity. 

^ 7. Reasons for regarding this a primary truth. 

1£ personal identity be a primary truth, it is antecedent 
to argument, and is independent of it. — ^What groimds 
are there, then, for regarding it as such ? 

In the FIRST place, the mere fact that it is constantly 
implied in those conclusions which we form in respect 
to the future from the past, and universally in our daily 
actions, is of itself a decisive reason for reckoning it 
among the original and essential intimations of the hu- 
man intellect On any Other h3rpothesis we are q[uite 
unable to account for that practical recognition of it in 
the pursuits of men, which is at once so early, so evident, 
and so universal. 

The farmer, for instance, who looks abroad on his cul- 
tivated fields, knows that he is the same person who, 
twenty years before, entered the forest with an axe on 
his shoulder, and feUed the first tree. The aged soldier, 
\i^ho recounts at his fireside the battles of his youth, nev- 
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er once doubts that he was himself the witness of those 
sanguinary scenes which he delights to relate. It is alto- 
gether useless to attempt either to disprove or to confirm 
to them a proposition which they believe and know, not 
from the testimony of others or from reasoning, but from 
the interior and authoritative suggestion of their very na- 
ture ; and which, it is sufficiently evident, can never be 
eradicated from their belief and knowledge until that 
nature is changed. 

A SECOND circumstance in favour of regarding the no- 
tion of personal identity as an admitted or primary truth, 
is, that men cannot prove it by argument if they would ; 
and, if they do not take it for granted, must for ever be 
without it. The propriety of this remark will appear 
on examination. — ^There evidently can be no argument, 
properly so called, unless there is a succession of distinct 
propositions. From such a succession of propositions, no 
conclusion can be drawn by any one, unless he is willing 
to trust to the evidence of memory. But memory in- 
volves a notion of the time past ; and whoever admits 
that he has the power of memory, in however small a 
degree, virtually admits that he has existed the same at 
some former period as at present. 

The considerations which we have now particularly in 
view, and which are greatly worthy of attention in con- 
nexion with the principle imder examination, may, with 
a little variation of terms, be stated thus. 

Remembrance, without the admission of our personal 
identity, is clearly an impossibility. But there can be no 
process of reasoning without memory. This is evident, 
because arguments are made up of propositions which 
are successive to each other, not only m order, but in 
point of time. It follows, then, that there can be no 
arj^ment whatever, or on any subject, without the ad- 
mission of our identity, as a point from which to start. 
What, then, will it avail to attempt to reason either for or 
against the views which are here maintained, since, in 
every argument which is employed, there is necessarily 
an admission of the very thing which is the subject of 
inquiry? 
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4 6. There are origiMl end antboritatiTe groonds of belief. 
Supposing men actually to exist, and to be conscious 
of the continuance and sameness of their existence, we 
are next to enter into the interior of their constitution, 
and to inquire after such elements of intelligence and ac- 
tion as are to be found there. The next proposition, 
therefore, which is to be laid down as fundamental and 
as preliminary to all reasoning is, that there are in men 

CERTAIN ORIGINAL AND AUTHORITATIVE GROUNDS €^ BELIEF. 

Nothing is better known than that there is a certain 
state of the mind which is expressed by the term belief. 
As we find all men acting in reference to it, it is not ne- 
cessary to enter into any verbal explanation. Nor would 
it be possible by such explanation to increase the clear- 
ness of that notion which every one is already supposed 
to entertain. — Of this belief, we take it for granted, and 
hold it to be in the strictest sense true, that there are ori- 
ginal and authoritative grounds or sources ; meaning by 
the term original that these ^oimds or sources are in- 
volved in the nature of the mind itself, and meaning by 
the term authoritative that this bdief is not a mere mat- 
ter of chance or choice, but naturally and necessarily re- 
sults from our mental constitution, and is binding upon us. 

Sometimes we can trace the state of the mind which 
we term belief, to an affection of the senses, sometimes 
to consciousness, sometimes to memory, and at others to 
human testimony. In all these cases, Ijiowever, the ex- 

J>lanation which we attempt to give of the origin of be- 
ief, is hmited to a statement of the circumstances in 
which the belief arises. But the fact that belief arises 
under these circumstances, is ultimate, is a primary law ; 
and, being such, it no more admits of explanation than 
does the mere feeling itself. 

'Many writers have clearly seen and defended the ne- 
cessily of the assumption which has now been made. 
Mr. Stewart, among others, has expressed the opinion 
(Hist. Disser., pt i., § ii.), that there is involved, in ev- 
ery appeal to the intellectual powers in proof of their 
own credibility, the sophism of reasoning m a circle oi 
petitio PRiNCipn; and expressly adds, that, unless thw 
credibility be assumed as unquestionable, the further ex 
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ercise of human reasoning is altogether nugatorj — Not 
less decisive is the language of Sir James Mackintosh on 
this subject (Ethical Philosophy, sect, vi.) : " Universal 
skepticism involves a contradiction in terms. It is a be- 
lief that there can he no belief. It is an attempt of the 
mind to act without its structure, and by other laws than 
those to which its nature has subjected its operations. To 
reason without assenting to the principles on which rea- 
soning is founded, is not unlike an effort to feel without 
nerves or to move without muscles. JSTo man can be al- 
lowed to be an opponent in reasoning who does n4>t set out 
with admitting all the principles, without the admission of 
which it is impossible to reason. It is, indeed, a puerile, 
nay, in the eye of wisdom, a childish play, to attempt 
either to establish or to confute principles by argument, 
which every step of that argument must presuppose. 
The only difference between the two cases is, that he 
who tries to prove them can do so only by first taking 
them for granted; and that he who attempts to impugn 
them falls at the very first step into a contradiction firom 
which he never can rise." 

^ 9. Primary truths having relation to the reasoning power. 

Man may be sure of the fact of his existence and of 
its permanency ; he may be possessed of grounds of be* 
lief to a certain extent, such as have been mentioned; 
and still we may suppose him incapable of reasoning 
His knowledge would be greatly limited, it is true, with- 
out that noble faculty, but he would know something; 
his consciousness would teach him his own existence ; 
his senses convey t& him intimations of external origin ; 
the testimony of others furnish various facts that had 
come within their observation. But, happily, man is not 
limited to the scanty knowledge which would come in 
by these sources alone ; he cafi compare and combine, as 
well as perceive and experience; and, by means of the 
propositions thus combined and compared together, is 
enabled to deduce conclusions. 

But there is this worthy of notice, that the reasonmg 
power, although it exists in man, and is a source of be- 
hef and a foundation of knowledge, is necessanly bmlt 
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won principles which are either known or assumed. — 
Inis is seen in the most common and ordinary cases of 
the exercise of this susceptibility. And it will be found 
also on examination, that one assumption may be resolv- 
ed into another, and aeain into another, until we arrive 
at certain ultimate trutns which are at the foundation of 
ail reasoning whatever. It is important, therefore, to in- 
quire, what general assumptions, having particular refer- 
ence to the reasoning power, and absolutely essential to 
its action, are to be made. And these will be found to 
be two in number; one having special relation to the 
past, and the other to the future. 

^10. No beglDning or change of existence without a cause. 

The one which has a relation to the past, and is the 
foundation of all reasonings, having a reference to any 
period antecedent to the present moment, may be stated 
as follows : thai there is no beginning or change of exist- 
ence without a came, — ^This principle, like otners which 
have been mentioned, we may well suppose to be univer- 
sally admitted. When any new event takes place, men 
at once inquire the cause ; as if it could not possibly have 
happened without some effective or preparative antece- 
dent. 

And such being the general and imwavering reception 
of -the principle before us, it would seem to follow clearly 
that there are grounds for it in the human constitution. 
A reliance on any principle whatever, so firm and gener- 
al as is here exhibited, is not likely to be accidental. 
And when we inquire what these grounds are, we shall 
not fail to come to the conclusion, that the proposition in 
question is supported by an original intimation or feeling 
which is utterly inseparable from our mental nature, and 
which is made known to us by consciousness alone. — 
Although the feeling of belief, which is implied in the 
proposition that there is no beginning or change of ex- 
istence without a cause, is an onginal one, directly result- 
ing from our nature, still it is in our power to give some 
account of the circumstances in which it arises. 

^ U. CKcasions of the origin of the primary tnith of effects and causes. 

The mind embraces the elementary truth which we are 
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considerii]^ at a very early period Looking round upon 
nature, which we are led to do more or less from the com- 
mencement of our being, we find everything in motion. 
Tilings which had no eiastence are raised into life ; and 
new forms are imparted to what existed before. The 
human mind, which is essentially active and curious, con- 
stantly contemplates the various phenomena which come 
under its notice ; observing not only the events and ap- 
pearances themselves, but their order in point of time, 
their succession. And it is led in this way to form the 
belief (not by deduction, but from its own active nature), 
that every new existence and every change of existence 
are preceded by something, without wbch they could 
not have happened. 

Undoubtedly the belief, as in many other cases, is com- 
paratively weak at first, but it rapidly acquires unalter- 
able growth and strength ; so much so that the mind ap- 
plies it without hesitation to every act, to every event, 
and to every finite being. And thus a foundation is laid 
for numberless conclusions, having a relation to whatever 
has happened in time past It is true that the verbal 
proposition, by which our belief in this case is expressed, 
IS not always, nor even generally, brought forward and 
stated in our reasonings on the past, but it is always im- 
plied. 

This primary truth is an exceedingly important one* 
By its aid the human mind retains a control over the 
ages that are gone, and subordinates them to its own 
purposes. It is susceptible, in particular, of a moral and 
rehgious application. Let this great principle be given 
OS, and we are able to track the succession of sequences 
upward, advancing from one step to another, until we find 
sul things meeting together in one self-existent and un- 
changeable head and fountain of being. But there it 
stops. The principle will not apply to God, since He dif- 
fers from everything else which is the object of thought, 
in bem^ an existence equally without change and witbx>ut 
beginmng. 

^ 13. Matter and mind haye aniform and fixed laws. 

It is necessity to assume also, particularly in connex« 
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ion with the reasoning power, that matter and mind have 
miiform and permanent laws. 

This assumption, as well as the preceding, is accord- 
ant with the common belief of mankind. AH men be- 
lieve that the setting sun will rise again at the appointed 
hour, that the decaying plants of autumn will revive in 
spring, that the tides of ocean will continue to heave as 
in times past, and the streams and rivers to flow in their 
courses. If they doubted, they would not live and act as 
they are now seen to do. 

This belief in the uniformity and permanency of the 
laws of nature does not arise at once ; but has its birth 
at first in some particular instance, then in others, till it 
becomes of universal application. • In the first instance, 
the feeling in question, which we express in various ways 
by the terms anticipation, faith, expectation, belief, and 
the like, is weak and vacillating ; but it gradually ac- 
quires strength and distinctness. And yet this feeling, so 
important in its applications, is the pure work of nature ; 
it is not taught men, in the strict sense of that term, but 
is produced within them ; the necessary and infalUble pro- 
duct and grovrth of our mental being ; a sort of inalien- 
able gift of the Almighty to every man, woman, and 
child; arising in the soul with as much certainty and as 
little mystery as the notions, expressed by the words 
power, duration, right, wrong, truth, or other elementary 
states of the mind. It is true, it is an expectation or be- 
lief, directed to a particular object, and, therefore, is not 
easily susceptible of being expressed by a single term, as 
in the case of the ideas just referred to ; but the circum- 
stance of its bein^ expressed by a circumlocution does 
not render the feelmg itsielf less distinct or real than oth- 
ers. — ^As, therefore, me strong faith, which men entertain 
in the continuance of the laws of creation, is the natural 
and decisive offspring of that mental constitution which 
God has given us, there is good ground for assuming the 
truth of that to which this faith relates, and to regard it 
as a principle in future inquiries, that matter and mind 
are governed by uniform laws. 

^ 13. This primary truth not founded on reasoning. 

But perhaps it is objected, that wc can arrive at the 
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great truth under consideration without assuming if as 
something ultimate, as something resulting from our con- 
stitution ; and that nothing more is wanting in order to 
arrive at it than a train of reasoning. — ^Ine sun, it is 
said, rose to day, therefore he will rise to-morrow : Food 
nourished me to-day, therefore it will do the same to- 
morrow : The fire burned me once, therefore it will again. 

But it demands no uncommon sagacity to perceive 
that something is here wanting, and that a Unk in the 
chain of thought must be supplied in order to make it 
cohere. The mere naked fact that the sun rose to-day, 
without anything else being connected with it, affords not 
the least ground for the inference that it will rise again ; 
and the same may be said of all similar instances. Now 
the link which is wanting in order to bind together the 
beginning and the end in such arguments as have been 
referred to, is the precise assumption which has been 
made, and which is held to be as reasonable as it is ne- 
cessary, because it is founded on an acknowledged, uni- 
versal, and elementary feeling of our nature. And we 
may here affirm with perfect confidence, that, without 
making this assupiption, the power of reasoning cannot 
deduce a single general inference, cannot arrive at so 
much as one general conclusion, either in matter or mind, 
which has relation to the future. 

But the moment we make the assumption, a vast foun- 
dation of knowledge is laid. Grant us this (to which we 
are fully entitled by virtue of that elementary beUef which 
the Author of our being has uniformly called forth 'va. the 
human mind in his appointed way), that nature is uni- 
form in her laws ; then give us the fact that food nour- 
ished us to-day, or that the sun rose to-day, or any other 
fact of the kind, and it follows, wjth readiness and cer- 
tainty, that what has once been will be again. — So that 
we must regard the principle of the permanency and uni- 
formity of ttie laws of nature as something antecedent to 
reasoning, and not subsequent to it ; a principle author- 
ized and sustained by an ultimate, and not by any sec- 
ondary action of the mind. 

C2 
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CHAPTER n. 

IMMATERIALITT OP THE MINa 
^ 14. On the meaning of the terms material and immaterial. 

Another of those topics which may be deemed intro- 
ductory and auxiliary to the main subject, is the question 
of the materiali^ or immateriality of the soul. In en- 
tering upon this mquiry, which is obviously too important 
to be altogether dispensed with, it will be necessary, in 
the first place, to explain the meaning of the leading 
terms. — ^The words material and immaterial are relative, 
being founded on the observation of the presence or of 
the absence of certain qualities. — ^Why do we call a piece 
of wood, or of iron, material ? It is because we notice 
in them certain qualities, such as extension, divisibility, 
impenetrability, and colour. And, in whatever other 
bodies we observe the presence of these qualities, we 
there apply the term. The term immaterul, therefore, 
by the established use of the language and its own na- 
ture, it being in its etymology the opposite of the other, 
can be apphed only in those cases where these qualities 
are not found. 

Hence we assert the mind to be immaterial, because, 
m all our knowledge of it, we have noticed an utter ab- 
sence (or, perhaps, more properly, have always failed to 
detect the presence) of those qualities which are acknowl- 
edged to be the ground of the application of the opposite 
epithet The soul undoubtedly has its qualities or prop- 
erties, but not those which have been spoken of. What- 
ever we have been conscious of, and have observed within 
US, our thought, our feeling, remembrance, and passion, 
are evidently and utterly diverse from what is understood 
to be included under the term materiality. 

Such is the origin of these two terms, and the ground 
of the distinction between them. And, thus explained, 
they can liardly fail to be understood. We may, there- 
fore, now proceed to state the evidence of the actu^ ex- 
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istence of that distinction between mind and matter wkioh 
is obviously implied in every application of them. In 
other words, we are to attempt to show that the soul is 
not matter, and that thought and feeling are not the re- 
sult of material organization. 

^16. Differonce between mind and matter shown from language. 

Is it a fact that the being or existence called the soul 
is distinct and different from that existence which we call - 
MATTER 1 — ^It is not unusual, in writings on the philosophy 
of the mind, to refer to the structure of languages in or- 
der to illustrate our mental nature ; and, in respect to the 
question now before us, we are warranted in saying, in 
the first place, that Language, in ^eneral^ is one proof 
of such distinction. In 3ie precedmg section we have 
seen the use of certain terms in our own language, and 
the grounds of it. All other lan^a^es, as well as our 
own, have names and epithets distinct^ expresove of the 
two existences in question. This circumstance, when we 
consider that the dialects of men are only their thoughts 
and feelings imbodied, as it were, may be regarded as a 
decisive proof that the ^eat body of mankind believe in 
both, and, of course, beheve in a well-founded distinction 
between thenL 

That such is the belief of men generally, as clearly 
evinced by the structure of languages and in various 
other ways, wiU not, probably, be denied. _ It is a matter 
too evident to permit us to anticipate a denial* When, 
therefore, we take into view that there are grounds of be* 
lief fixed deeply and originally in our constitution, and 
that, in their general operation, they must be expected to 
lead to truth and not to error, we are unable to harbour 
the supposition, that men are deceived and led astray in 
this opinion ; that they so generally -and almost univer- 
sally believe in the existence of what, in point of fact, 
does not exist. 

^ 16. Their different nature shown by their reapective properties. 

Again, the distinction between mind and matter is 
shown by the difference in the qualities and properties 
which men agree in ascribing to them re^ectivelv. — ^The 
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properties of matter are extension, hardness, figure, so- 
udity, divisibility, and the like. The. attributes of mind 
are thought, feeling, volition, reasoning, the passions. 
The phenomena exhibited by matter and mind are not 
only different in their own nature, but are addressed, con- 
sidered as objects of perception, to different parts of our 
constitution. We obtain a knowledge of material prop- 
erties, so far as it is direct and immediate, by means of 
the senses ; but all our direct knowledge of the nature of 
the mental phenomena is acquired by consciousness. 

Every one knows that the phenomena in question are 
not identical. There is no sameness or similitude, for in- 
stance, in what w^e express by the terms hardness and 
desire, solidity and hatred, divisibiUty and belief, exten- 
sion and imagination. But l^t us look more at particu- 
lars. All matter is divisible. The smallest particle has 
its top and bottom, its right and left side, pmd may J)e re- 
garded as susceptible of measurement But what does 
consciousness testify in regard to the mental phenomenal 
Does it gives us the least intimation that they are me- 
chanically divisible 1 Is any man ever conscious of a 
half, quarter, or third of a hope, joy, or sorrow, actually 
cut asunder and set off from the remaining half, two 
thirds, or three quarters of such hope, joy, or sorrow 1 
It is not only true that no one has had such experience, 
but no one ever conceives such experience possible. 
And as to extension, are we ever conscious of a thought, 
feehng, or volition as having length and breadth; as be- 
ing, for instance, an inch in length and a half an inch in 
breadth? There is nothing of the kind. Conscious- 
ness never gave, and it is not too much to say that it 
never will give, any such information. The properties or 
attributes of matter and mind, therefore, are entirely differ- 
ent. And as all persons hold it to be unphilosophical to 
ascribe attributes so different to the same subject, we con- 
clude the subjects of them are not the same. And ac- 
cordingly, we call the subject of one class of phenomena 
Mind, and that of the other Matter. 

^ 17. The sours immateriality indicated by the feeling of identity. 

There is another somewhat striking consideration 
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which may aid in evincing the immateriality of the soul. 
It is well known that the materials of which the human 
body is composed are constantly changing. The whole 
bodily system repeatedly undergoes, in the course of the 
ordinary term of man's life, a complete renovation; and 
yet we possess, during the whole of this period, and amid 
these utter changes, of the bodily part, a consciousness of 
the permanency as well as of the unity of the mind. 
" This fact," remarks Mr. Stewart, " is surely not a little 
favourable to the supposition of mind being a principle 
essentially distinct from matter, and capable of existing 
when its connexion with the body is dissolved." 

Truly, if the soul, Uke the body, were made up of par- 
ticles of matter, and the particles were in this case, as in 
the other, always changing, we should be continually ro- 
ving, as an old writer expresses it, and shding away from 
oiuselves, and should soon forget what we once were. 
The new soul, that entered into the same place, would not 
necessarily enter into the possession of the feehngs, con- 
sciousness, and knowledge of that which had gone. And 
hence we rightly infer, from an identity in these respects, 
the identity or continued existence of the subject to which 
such feelings, consciousness, and knowledge belong. 
And as there is not a like identity or continued existence 
of the material part, we may infer, again, that the soul is 
distinct from matter. 

f 18. The material doctrine makes man a machine. 

The doctrine that thought is the result of material or- 
ganization, and that the soul is not distinct from the body, 
IS liable, also, to this no small objection : that it makes the 
soul truly and literally a machine. If what we term mind 
be in truth matter, it is, of course, under the same influ- 
ences as matter. But matter, in all its movements and 
combinations, is known to be subject to a strict and inflex- 
ible direction, the origin of which direction is exterior to 
itself. The material imiverse is truly an automaton^ ex- 
periencing through all time the same series of motions, in 
obedience to some high and authoritative intelligence; 
and is so entirely sulyect to fixed laws, that we can ex- 
press in jnathematical formulas not only the state of large 
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bodies, but of a drop of water or of a ray of Kght ; es- 
timating minutely exteni^on and quantity, force, velocity, 
and resistance. 

It is not thus with the human mind. That the mind 
has its laws is true ; but it knows what those laws are ; 
whereas matter does not. This makes a great difference. 
Matter yields a blind and unconscious obedience; but the 
mirid is able to exercise a foresight ; to place itself in 
new situations; to subject itself to new influences; to sur- 
round itself with new motives, and thus control, in a 
measure, its own laws. In a word, mind is free; we have 
the best evidence of it, that of our own consciousness. 
But matter, as we learn from all our observations of it, 
may justly be characterized as a slave. It does not turn 
to the right or left ; it does not do this or that, as it 
chooses; it possesses no self-determining and self-moving 
element ; but, the subject of an overpowering allotment 
it is borne onward to the appointed mark by an inflexible 
destiny. — ^If these views be correct, we see here a new 
reason for npt confounding and identifying these two ex 
istences. 

4 19. No exact correspondence between the mental and bodily state. 

The train of thought in the last section naturally leads 
us to remark further, that there is an absence of that pre- 
cise correspondence between the mental and bodily state 
which would evidently follow from the admission of ma- 
terialism. Those who make thought and feelmg the re- 
sult of material organization, commonly locate that or- 
ganization in the brain. It is there the great mental 
exercises, in the phraseology of materialists, are secreted, 
or are developed, or are brought out in some other myste- 
rious way, by means of a purely physical combination and 
action. Hence, such is the fixed and unalterable nature 
of matter and its results, if the brain be d«rtroyed, the 
soul must be destroved also ; if the brain be injured, the 
sold is proportionally injured ; if the material action be 
disturbed, there must be an exactly corresponding dis-» 
turbance of the mental action. The state of the mind, 
on a fair interpretation of this doctrine, is not less de- 
pendant on that of the body than the complicated motions 
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of the planetary system are on the law of gravitation. 
But this view, whether we assign the residence of the 
soul to the brain or to any other part of the bodily sys- 
tem, does not appear to be accordant with fact It is 
hot only far from being approved and borne out, but it 
is directly contradicted by well-attested experience in a 
multitude of cases. 

^ 20. Eridence of this want of exact correspondence. 

We are desirous not to be misapprehended here. We 
readily grant that the mind, in our present state of ex- 
istence, has a connexion with the physical system, and 
particularly with the brain. It is, moreover, obviously a 
natural consequence of tins, that, when the body is in- 
jured, the mental power and action are in some degree 
affected ; and this we find to be agreeable to the tacts 
that come within our observation. But it is to be par- 
ticularly noticed, that the results are just such as might 
be expected from a mere connexion of being ; and are 
evidently not such as might be anticipated from an iden- 
tify of being. 

In the latter case, the material part could never be af- 
fected, whether for good or evil, without a result precisely 
corresponding in the mind. But, in point of fact, this is 
not the case. The body is not unfrequently injured when 
the mind is not so ; and, on the other hand, the soul some- 
times appears to be almost entirely prostrated when the 
body is in a sound and active state. How many persons 
have been mutilated in battle, in every possible way short 
of an utter destruction of animal life, and yet have dis- 
covered at such times a more than common greatness of 
mental power ! How often, when the body is not only 
partially weakened, but is resolving, at the hour of death, 
Into its original elements, and possesses not a single capa- 
bility entire, the mind, remaining in undiminished strength, 
puts forth the energy and beaut)^ of past days ! 

We are now speaking of injuries to our corporeal part, 
and of bodily debility in general ; but if we look to the 
brain in particular, which is more intimately connected 
with the mental action than any other part of the bodily 
system, we shall find ourselves fully warranted in an ex- 
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tennon of these views there. According to the system 
of the materialists, the soul does not merely exist and act 
in connexion with the body, but is identical with it 
And not only this, they go further, and locate this iden- 
tity in the brain, making the soul and the brain not mere- 
ly connected together, but identically the same thing, 
fiut the objection to their views, which, in its general 
form, has already been made, exists here in full strength. 
If that organization, which they hold to result in thought 
and feeling, be identical with tide brain, it must be diliu- 
sed through the whole of that organ, or hmited to some 
particular part But it appears, from an extenave collec- 
tion of well-authenticated facts, that every part of the 
brain has been injured, and almost every part absolutely 
removed, but without permanently affectmg the mental 
powers, which is absolutely impossible if there be an 
identity of the two things. " Every part of that struc- 
tme," says Dr. Ferriar, m a learned Memoir, " has been 
deeply injured or totally destroyed, without impeding or 
changing any part of the process of thought" He re- 
marlffi again, after bringing forward a considerable num- 
ber of well-authenticated facts, as follows : " On reviewing 
the whole of this evidence, I am disposed to conclude, 
that, as no part of the brain appears essentially necessary 
to the existence of the intellectual faculties, and as the 
whole of its visible structure has been materially changed 
without affecting the exercise of those faculties, somethmg 
more than the discernible organization must be requisite 
to produce the phenomena of thinking."* 

^ 21. ComparatiTO state of the mind and body in dreaming. 

The views of the two preceding sections receive some 
confirmation from the comparative state of the mind and 
body in dreaming. — ^In sound sleep, the senses sink into a 
state of utter and unconscious sluggishness ; the inlet to 
everything external, as far as we can judge, is shut up ; 
the muscles become powerless, and everything in the body 
has the appearance of death. It is true, the soul appears, 
for the most part, to be fallen into a like state of imbe- 
cility ; but this is not the case in its dreams, which are 
* Memoifi of the Manchester Philos. Society, yol. i?. 
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known to take up no small portion of the hours of sleep. 
At such times it does not appear to stand in need of iixe 
same repose with the body; otherwise it would seek and 
possess it On the contrary, when the powers of the 
body are utterly suspended, the soul is often exceedingly 
on the alert ; it rapidly passes from subject to subject, 
attended sometimes with sad and sometimes with raised 
and joyful affections. 

But this is not all : often^ in the hours of sleep, the in- 
tellect exhibits an increased invention^ a quickened and 
more exalted energy in all its powers. Many writers 
have remarked, tl\at the conclusions of abstruse investi- 
gations have been suggested to them at such times* Not 
a few would conclude themselves persons of genius if 
they could ptonounce the arguments and the harangues 
in the awakened soberness of the morning which they 
had framed in the visions of the night Does not this 
state of things seem to indicate that there is a natural 
and fundamental distinction between the mental and the 
material part of man ? 

^ 22/ The great "works of genius an evidence of immateriality 

Now let us look at what mind, in man's awakened mo- 
ments, is able to accomplish, and see if the results of its 
action, in its higher and nobler exercises, are such as we 
coounonly expect from or ascribe to matter. — ^Look first 
at the Idndred powers of memory and imagination. I am 
at this moment sitting in my chair, with a book and pa- 
per before me, and a pen in my hand. But my memory 
IS aroused^ my imagination takes wing, and my soul sud- 
denly finds itself (at least considered in reference to its 
operations) in a far-distant place. I see distinctly before 
me the trees which shaded me, and the hills where I wan- 
dered in my childhood. The same waters flow before 
me, the same bright sun shines in the heavens ; I see 
around me a multitude of famiUar faces, and embrace, 
with all the vividness of early affections, my old compan- 
ions. Li this excursion of the soul, how many recollec- 
tions have been revived ! How many feelinp have been 
restored ! What-pictures of natural and socialbeauty have 
Wn presented to the intellectual sight ! But do we com- 
YoL. L— B 
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monly, or can we, with any show of reason, ascribe this 
wonaerful power, which tranrfers us in a moment to the 
distant and the past, to a mere mass of matter ? I think 
not. 

Look, again, at the powers of judmient and reasoning, 
and of ima^ation in its greater and more permanent ef- 
forts. In £>ing this, we are to keep in mind that those 
things which cannot be known directly and in their own 
essence, are known for the most part simply by their re- 
sults. And in accordance with this yiew, which leads us 
to look fix>m results to causes, I ask myself. What was it 
that originated and perfected the demonstrations of Eu- 
clid 1 Where was the authorship of the political institu- 
tions of Solon and Lyciu-gus, of modem England and 
France, and of that still greater effort of political wisdom, 
the American Constitution 1 What was it that infused 
the breath of immortality into the Diad luid Odyssey ? 
What was it that gave birth to the wonderful inventions 
and combinations of the Jerusalem Delivered, the Fairy 
Queen, and the Paradise Lost 1 Where shall we look for 
the origin of the Philippics of the Ancients, or, in later 
times, of the speeches of Fox and of the orations of Bos- 
suet 1 

In these, and in all other cases where human genius ha» 
achieved its higher triumphs, we submit it to any one to 
say, whether mankind generally would be likely to as- 
cribe their origin to a mere lump of matter 1 When men 
cast their eyes upon a piece of matter, they look simply 
for materied herbage and flower, leaves and fruit ; for 
something which is addressed, and addressed exclu^vely, 
to the taste and touch, the sight and smell ; and not for 
political rxioms and mathematical demonstriations, for 
flights of fancy and flashes of eloquence. We venture to 
assert, that the man who gives himself up to the influence 
of the vast ccmceptions imbodied in the works and insti- 
tutions of human genius, will find it asdiffi<^ult to attribute 
them to a purely material cause, as it is to adopt the theo- 
ry of the atheist, and ascribe the beautiful and complica- 
ted machineiy of the universe to a fortuitous concurrence 
of atoms. 
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9 93. The doctrine of materiality inconsistent with future existence 

With the subject of the immaterial nature of the soul, 
that of its immortality is closely comiected. It is true, the 
immortal existence of the soul does not follow with abso- 
lute certainty from the mere fact of its immateriality ; but 
it is, at least, rendered in some degree probable. Cer- 
tainly we have no direct evidence of the discontinuance 
of the soid's existence at death as we have of that of the 
body. What takes place at death is only a removal of 
the souPs action from our notice, but not, as far as we 
know, a cessation and utter extinction of it. The suppo- 
sition, therefore, is a reasonable one, that the soul will 
continue to exist, merely because it exists at present, inas- 
much as its immaterial nature does not require the suspen- 
sion of its existence at death, and as we have no direct 
evidence of such an event. — ^Death, in the language of 
Mr. Stewart, only lifts up the veil which conceals from 
our eyes the invisible world. It annihilates the material 
universe to our senses, and prepares our minds for some 
new and unknown state of being. 

But the 'opposite doctrine, that which asserts the mate- 
riality of the soul, so far from iumishing a presumption in 
favour of our future existence, seems to render immortality 
impossible. Those who hold that thought and feeling 
are in some way the direct and positive result of material 
organization, are imderstood to admit that the soul (or, 
rather, what they speak of as the soul) dies with the 
body; and certainly they would be very inconsistent with 
themselves if they md not do so. Where, then, is that im- 
mortality, of which the light of nature as well as Revelation 
assures us ? — ^We are aware of what the materialist will 
say here. We understand him to assert that a new soul 
will be created after death, either at the final resurrection 
or at some antecedent period, which will take the place 
in all respects of the old one which perished with the 
body. But there is an insuperable difficulty here. It is 
inconceivable (we assert it with entire confidence) that a 
soul, created subsequently in time, should be conscious of, 
or, rather, should recognise, mental operations and affec- 
tions as its otmy which operations and affections pertain- 
ed, in point of fact, to another soul. Such a case would 
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constitute an originatum rather than a continuance of ex- 
istence ; it would not be av/r immortality, but that of an- 
other ; the chain connecting the present with the future 
would be broken j and we, who are destined, on the sys- 
tem of materialism, to perish with the body, could not by 
any possibiUty participate in that future existence which 
is raised up to take the place of the present. Would there 
be any propriety or justice in bringing such new-created 
soul before the judgment-seat of the Supreme Being in 
reference to crimes or to virtues which in fact pertained 
to another soul ! It is evident, since such a .soul could 
not be conscious of or recognise a previous existence, 
simply because such existence had never taken place, it 
would not be a suitable subject of praise and blame, re- 
ward and punishment, in reference to deeds done in the 
present Ufe. So that it seems to be an inevitable conclu- 
sion, that the souls which are destined to come under the 
Divine adjudication must remain permanent, whatever 
may become of the body, until the final sentence shall be 
passed upon them. But if the soul is material and dies 
with the body, then it is not permanent, and* cannot be 
so. The immateriality of the soul, therefore, on the sup- 
position of the body's being dissolved and destroyed at 
death, becomes the basis of its immortality. If the doc- 
trine of immateriality falls, then that of immortality and 
of a future retribution falls with It. — All arguments, there- 
fore, which go to sustain the soid's immortality and its 
liabiUty to future judgment, indirectly support the doc- 
trine of its immateriality. We add nothing further, ex- 
cepting the single remark, that the distinction between 
the body and soul is either implied or asserted in various 
passages of the Scriptures ; as, for instance, when we are 
directed " not to fear them which kill the body, but are 
not able to kill the souL" 
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CHAPTER m. 

LAWS OF BELIEF. 

^ 24. Of belief, its degrees, and iU loareei. 

Man is so constituted that, under certain circumstances, 
he naturally and necessarily believes, and has knowledge. 
As that state of mind which we term belief is simple, and, 
consequently, undefinable, we have therefore a knowledge 
of it, not by verbal definition, but wholly by our own in- 
tenial reflection or consciousness. Belief is always the 
same in kind or nature ; but it admits of different degrees. 
We ascertain the existtoce of these differences of strength, 
which we express by various terms, such as presumption, 
probability, high probabiUty, and certainty, by means of 
that same internal consciousness which assures us of the 
existence of the mere feeling itself. 

In the chapter on Primary Truths, we had occasion to 
assert it as an indisputable principle, that there are in men 
certain original and authoritative grounds of belief. This 
is an important doctrine in mental philosophy, and one 
which is always to be kept in tnind. It is perhaps prop- 
er, before we proceed further, to state some of those ori- 
ginal principles by which our belief is thus naturally con- 
trolled. 

$ 25. Of suggestion, consciousness, and the senses, as grounds of belief. 

The most marked and prominent of those pounds or 
laws of belief, which are understood to be onginal and 
ultimate in the mental constitution, are Original Sugges- 
tion, Consciousness, the Senses, Memory, Testimony, Kel- 
ative Suggestion, and Reasoning. 

L — Original Suggestion. By means of this we have 
a knowledge of certain elementary notions, such as the 
abstract conceptions of existence, mind, self-existence or 
selfj personal identity, succession, duration, space, unity, 
number, power, right, wrong, and some others. AH men 
possess these notions, all understand them ; but if they 
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' are asked in what way they come to a knowledge of 
them, they can only say that, in virtue of the constitution 
of the mind itself, mey are naturally and necessarily sug- 
gested. — ^The mind is so constituted, that they naturally 
and necessarily flow forth from it, and thus furnish the 
foundations of behef and knowledge. 

n. — Consciousness. By means of that internal reflec- 
tion which is denominated consciousness, we have a knowl- 
edge of our mental states, of the various perceptions, af- 
fections, and decisions of the mind. In regard to all 
such objects of knowledge, we are obliged to rest, ulti- 
mately, upon consciousness. The belief from this source 
is in the highest degree authoritative and decisive. It is 
impossible for us to disbelieve that the mind experiences 
certain sensations, or puts forth certain operations, when- 
ever, in point of fact, that is the case; or to beheve them 
to be otherwise than they in fact are. 

IIL — ^The Senses. The states of mind to which oper- 
ations upon or affections of our senses giye rise, are also, 
by our very constitution, the occasions or grounds of be- 
lief. By means of the senses, we have a knowledge, in 
particular, of the external, material world ; of trees, and 
nelds, and waters ; of the sounds of the elements and the 
music of birds ; of the sun, and moon, and stars, and all 
the vaiious and beautiful forms of the tangible and visi- 
ble creation. Men, prompted by the suggestions of their 
own mental nature, imiversally rely upon the senses in 
respect to everything which comes within their appropri- 
ate sphere. When one man states to another a report of 
what has happened at some lime, the hearer yields to him 
a greater or less degree of credence, according to the 
circumstances. But if the narrator asserts that he saw 
or heard it with his own eyes or ears, that the affair ac- 
tually came under the cognisance of his own senses, every- 
body deems such a statement satisfactory. What better 
evidence, they say, than that of his s^ses ! 

^ 26. Memory and Testimony considered as sources of belief. 

. IV. — ^Another original ground or law of belief is the 
Memoiy. So far as we are confident, or, rather, have no 
particular reason to doubt, that the originsJ sensations and 
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perceptions in any given case are correctly reported in 
the remembrance/the latter controls our belief and actions 
not less than those antecedent states of mind on which it 
is founded. ** The evidence of memoir,'' says Dr. Beat- 
tie, " commands our belief as effectually as the evidence 
of sense. I cannot possibly doubt, with regard to any 
of my transactions of yesterday which I now remember, 
whether I performed them or not. That I dined to-day, 
and was in bed last night, is as certain to me as that I at 
present see the colour of this paper. If we had no mem- 
ory, knowledge and experience would be impossible ; and 
if we had any tendency to distrust our memory, knowl- 
edge and experience would be of as little use in directing 
our conduct and sentiments as our dreams now are. 
Sometimes we doubt whether, in a particular case, we 
exert memory or imagination ; and our belief is suspend- 
ed accordingly: but no sooner do we become conscious 
that we rerwembery than conviction instantly takes place ; 
we say, I am certain it was so, for I now remember I was 
an eye-witness."* 

There remains, however, another inquiry i What is the 
origin of this confident reliance 1 And the reply here is, 
as m many other cases. It is our nature, our mental con- 
stitution; the will and ordinance of the Being who crea- 
ted us. Whatever may be said on the subject, there must 
be, and there are, certain original grounds, certain funda- 
mental laws of beUef, which, in every analysis of our 
knowledge, are fixed and permanent boundanes, beyond 
which we cannot proceed. And reliance on memory is 
one of them. 

V. — ^Hitman Testimony. By this is commonly meant 
the report of men concerning what has fallen \mder their 
personal observation. And this forms another ground of 
belief. As to the fact that men readily receive the testi- 
mony of their fellow-beings, and that such testimony in- 
fluences their belief and conduct, it cannot be denied. 
They thus universally yield credence to the statements of 
each other, unless something comes to their knowledge 
unfavourable to the credibility of the narrator, because it 

• Beattie's Etsay on Truth, pt. i., ch. ii., ^ 4. 
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18 natural or constitutioiial to do so. In other words, the 
very nature of our mental constitution, independently of 
the suggestions of reason and experience, leads us to be- 
lieve what men assert We are so constituted, that the 
very first sound of the human voice which reaches us 
calls into action a dispo^tion on our part to admit the 
truth of whatever intelligence it conveys. — ^In support of 
this view (which, it may be remarked, has in its favour 
the weighty namies of Reid and Campbell among others), 
reference may properly be made to what we observe in 
children. In the earnest period of Ufe, as soon as the 
first gleams of intelligence are visible, they look with hope 
and fondness to those who support them ; there seems to 
be ho doubt, no suspicion, no want of confidence. This 
strong reliance discovers itself from time to time, as they 
advance towards youth ; and, in the whole of the early 
part of our existence, is so distinct, strong, and operative, 
that men have given to it a specific name, in order to dis- 
tinguish it firom the more chastened credence of riper 
years. We speak of the caution and the convictions of 
manhood, and of the simplicity and credulity of children. 

^ 27. Objection to reliance on testimony. 

It may be objected to the doctrine of reliance on hu- 
man testimony, that we are liable to be led into mistakes 
by the statements of our fellow-men. This objection 
merits some attention; and the answer to it may be sum- 
med up in two particulars. — ^First. The proportion of 
cases of deception, compared with those where we are 
not deceived, is very small. We admit that we may be 
disappointed and deceived sometimes, but not often, in 
comparison with the whole number of cases where we 
place reliance. Men are naturally disposed to speak the 
truth ; it is much easier than to speak what is not true, 
for truth is at hand ; but the practice of prevarication and 
misstatement requires labour and invention — besides 
jarring violently upon every honourable sentiment within 
us. So capable is this view of being sustained, that even 
those men who have brought upon themselves the infamy 
of being considered liars, probably utter the truth a hun- 
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dred times where they utter a falsehood once. — Seconu. 
Admitting that we are Bable to be led astray by means 
of testimony, still it is in our power, and is our duty, to 
take suitable precautions against this liability. — We are 
by-no means required to place implicit confidence in it, 
without a regard to the circumstances under which it is 
given, and the character and opportunities of the person 
whp ^ves it Every one knows that there are in him- 
self tendencies and principles which, in certain circum- 
stances, may be brought in conflict with the more enno- 
bling principle of truth ; and that he is Uable to error, 
even when he supposes himself to be seekhig the truth, 
from the mere want of labour and care. And we may 
make use of this experience in judgmg of the testimony 
of others, since we may reasonably suspect in them the 
existence of similar tendencies and similar want of cir- 
cumspection. It is therefore consistent with any suitable 
degree of reliance on testimony to satisfy ourselves wheth- 
er the pcirson who testifies possessed ample means of in- 
formation; whether he made use of those, means; and 
whether, in giving testimony, he may not be under the 
influence of mterest or passion. 

^ 28. Of relative suggestion as a ground of belief. 

VL — Another eround or law of belief, of such a na- 
ture as to be entitled to a distinct consideration, is rela- 
tive suggestion. By this phrase is expressed Ae power 
or susceptibility, by means of which we perceive tiie re- 
lations of objects. What relations themselves are, it is 
unnecessary to attempt to define ; no mere form of words 
can render the conception of them clearer to any person's 
comprehension than it is already supposed to be. All 
that needs be asserted is the mere fact, that, when the ' 
mind contemplates two or more objects, we naturally put 
forth other perceptions or feelings ; we cannot avoid do- 
mg it For instance, we feel or perceive such objects to 
be the same or different, Uke or unlike, equal or unequal, 
cause or effect, whole or part, attribute or subject, &c. 

These new feelings, as well as the direct perceptions 
of the objects to which they relate, are occasions of be- ' 
Iie£ We not only believe the existence of the feelings 
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themselves, but find ourselves unable to resist and exclude 
the belief of the actual existence and truth of that to 
which they correspond, viz., relations. The relations of 
things, it IS true, are not objects directly addressed to the 
external senses; and as we cannot mrectly see them, 
nor hear them, nor feel them, they seem comparatively 
obscure. And jet we are so constituted, that the cc^m- 
zance of them is utterly inseparable from a knowledge 
of those objects in respect to which they exist If they 
are not perceivable by the outward senses, they are nev- 
ertheless perceivable by the mind, and are undoubtedly, 
in some important sense, real subjects of contemplation 
and knowledge. — ^Accordingly, relative suggestion, the 
name of the susceptibility by means of which we become 
acquainted with relations, is properly regarded a law of 

BELIEF. 

^ 29. Of reasoDing as a ground or law of belief. 

yn. — ^AU REASONING, both Moral and Demonstrative, 
and in wha'tever form it exists, is also an original founda- 
tion of belief. Relative suggestion and reasoning are 
closely connected together ; since every train of reason- 
ing implies and involves a series of felt or perceived rela- 
tions. Perceptions of relation may be regarded as the 
links which bind together such separate perceptions, facts, 
or truths, as come within the range of the subject reason- 
ed upon ; and without which they would inevitably re- 
main in their original state of insulated and unavailable 
proj^ositions. Truth is added to truth, feeling arises suc- 
cessive to feeling, until we arrive at the conclusion which 
invariably fixes our belief. 

When, however, we assert, that the conclusions dedu- 
ced from a process of reasoning invariably influence our 
belief, we should particularly keep in mind here that be- 
lief may exist in very various degrees. When the suc- 
cessive feelings which we have in a train of reasoning are 
all intuitive, and the propositions with which we commen- 
ced were certain, or were assumed as such,, belief is, of 
course, of the highest kind. And this is always the case 
in demonstrations ; for there we always begin with either 
known or assumed truths, and as the propositions compa- 
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red together are entirely abstract, there seems to be no 
room lor doubt or mistake. But in moral ^reasoning, al- 
though the mental process is the same, the conclusion is 
not necessarily true ; the propositions contemplated are in 
general of a different character from what we find in de- 
monstrative reasoning ; and the conclusion will vary from 
mere presumption to absolute certainty, according to the 
'nature of the facts laid before the mind. 

But is it a fact, that Reasomng necessarily controls our 
convictions in any case 1 What evidence is there that 
our belief, in a greater or less degree, is naturally depend- 
ant on its conclusions ?— ^If we can suppose such a ques- 
tioa to be seriously put, a prompt and satisfactory answer 
is to be found in the general and in individual experience. 
No man has it in his power to refuse obedience to the de- 
cisions of reasoning ; ^or does he ever do it, except from 
an inability to embrace at once, and to balance the suc- 
cessive steps of the process. So far as he fully under- 
stands the elementary parts which enter into a just train 
of reasoning, and can estimate the relative bearing of one 
part on another, just so far his belief m naturally and ne- 
cessarily affected. 



CHAPTER IV. 

GENERAL CLASSIFICATION. 

^ 30. The mind may be regarded in a threefold point of view. 
It is undoubtedly true, that the human soul is to be re- 
garded as constituting a nature which is one and indivisi- 
ble ; but still there is abundant reason for asserting that 
its nature can never be fully imderstood by contemplating 
it solely and exclusively under one aspect. There are, 
accordingly, three prominent and well-defined points of 
vievir in which the mind may be contemplated, viz., the 
Intellect, the Sensibilities, and the Will ; otherwise ex- 
pressed by the phrases intellectual, sensitive or sen- 
tient, and VOLUNTARY states of the mind. Whatever truly 
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and appropriately belongs to the intellect, has something 
peculiar and characteristic of it which shuts it out ffom 
the domain of the sensibilities ; and whatever has the na- 
ture of a Tolition, has a position apart both from the intel- 
lectual and the sentient This is a fundamental arrange- 
ment, which, when properly and fully carried out and 
applied, includes the whole soul. To the one or the other 
of these general heads, everything involved in our men- 
tal existence may be referred. In fully exhausting, there- 
fore, these topics, we may justly count upon having com- 
pleted the exploration of the mental constitution. 

4 31. Evidence of the general arrangement from consciousness. 

The general arrangement which has been spoken of, 
viz., into the intellectual, sentient, and voluntary states 
of the mind, appears to be susceptible of abundant illus- 
tration and proof. It is not our intention, however, to 
enter into the discussion of its correctness at much length ; 
but merely to indicate, as briefly as possible, some of the 
groimds on which it has been made ; premising, at the 
same time, that the whole of this work, while it is based 
in a good degree on this fundamental division, will be 
found to furnish incidental evidence throughout of its truth. 

In proof of the propriety of the general arrangement in 
question^ we may refer, in ibe first place, to Conscious- 
ness. In doing this we are, of course, obliged to presume 
that the reader imderstands what is meant by the term 
consciousness ; and that he assents to the truth, so readily 
and generally acknowledged, that we have much of our 
knowledge of the mind by its aid. Mental philosophers 
assure us that we are enabled, by means of consciousness, 
to ascertain what thought and feeling are in themselves, 
and to distinguish them from each other. And if we are 
not willing to depend upon the information thus given us, 
if we reject its authority in the hopes of finding something 
Hiore certain, we shall only be involved in greater dif^ 
culty ; in the language of Condillac on this very subject, 
*' we stray from a point which we apprehend so clearly 
that it can never lead us into error."* But if it be true 
that the existence and distinctive character of the mesntal 
* Origin oi Knowledge, pt. i., ch. i« 
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»^tsaremade known, in a good degree at least, by con- 
dioisness, and that we may justly and oonfidently rely on 
its testimony, we naturally inquire, What does it teach in 
the present case 1 And, in answering this qu^on, we 
may safely appeal to any person's recollections, and ask. 
Whether he has ever been in danger of confounding a 
mere perception, a mere thought, either with desires and 
emotions on the one hand, or with volitions on the other? 
Does not his consciousness assure him that the mental 
states, which we thus distinguish by these different terms, 
are not identical ; that the one class is not the other; that 
they as actually di^r frcmi each oth r as association docs 
from belief, or imaginatioi!' from memory ? — ^It may be 
objected, however, tnat we find ourselves perplexed and 
at a loss to eiKplain, by any statement in words, the pre- 
cise difference m this case, whatever that difference may 
actually be. We readily admit the fact implied in this 
objection, but without admitting that it has any weight as 
proof against the distinction in question. No simple no- 
tion or feehng whatever is susceptible of a definition, of 
an explanation by mere words alone. And it cannot be 
expected of anything, whose own nature we cannot ex- 
plain by words, that we can fully explain by a mere ver- 
bal statwnent its difference from other things. 

It would seem, therefore, that we may rest in this inqui- 
ly upon men's consciousness ; not of one merely, but of 
any and all ihen. The understanding stands apart from 
die rest. The will also has its separate and appropriate 
position. We may, at least, assert with full confidence, 
that no one is in danger of confounding volitions with in- 
tellections ; that is to say, with the mere notions of the 
undenstanding. On this point there is certainly a general 
agreement. And yet our consciousness, if we will but 
attend to its intimations with proper care, will probably 
teach us, that the nature of a voUtion more nearly ap- 
proaches that of a purely intellectual act than it does the 
distinctive nature of emotions and desires. It is undoubt- 
edly true, that volitions may have aroused and excited 
anl^edents, and may thus be very closely connected vrith 
the various affections ; but in themselves they are coW 
stod ummpafisioaed ; - th^ ^e piurely executive or BMUida- 
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tory, and are as obviously free firom any actual uiq)regQa- 
lion of appetite, sentiment, or desire, as the most abstract 
and callous exercises of the intellect 

^ 32. Evidence of the same from terms found in different languagfra. 

We are enabled further to throw some light on this 
subject from a consideration of the terms whi^ are found 
in various languages. Every language is, in some im- 
portant sense, a mirror of the mind. Something may be 
learned of the tendency of the mental operations, not only 
firom the form or structure of language in general, but 
even fix)m the import of particular terms. Tnere can be 
no hesitation in saying diat eveiy language has its dis- 
tinct terms, expressive of the threefold view of the mind 
under consideration, and which are constantly used with 
a distinct and appropriate meaning and witbput bemg 
interchanged with each other, as if they were synony- 
mous. In other words, there are terms in all languages 
(meaning those, of course, which are spoken by nations 
somewhat advanced m mental culture) which correspond 
to the English terms intellect, sensibilities, will. If 
such terms are generally found in languages differing 
from each other in form and in meaning, it is certainly a 
strong circumstance in proof that the distinction which 
we propose to establish actuallj; exists. On the suppoa- 
tion of its having no existence, it seems impossible to ex- 
plain the fact that men should so tmiversally agree in 
making it If, on the other hand, it does exist, it is rea- 
sonable to suppose that it exists for some purpose ; and, 
existing for some purpose, it must, of course, become 
known ; and, being known, it is naturally expressed in 
language, the same as any other object of knowledge. 
And this is what we find to be the case. So that we 
may consider the expression to be an evidence of the 
fact ; the sign, an intimation and evidence of the reality 
of the thing signified. 

^ 33. Evidence from incidental remarks in writers. 
We now pass to other sources of evidence on this sub- 
ject No small .amoimt of knowledge, bearing upon the 
capabilities and the character of the human mind, may be 
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githered from the inckieiital remarks of writers of care- 
1 observation and ^ood sense. And accordingly, if We 
find remarks expressive of mental distinctions repeatedly 
made by such men, when they are not formally and pro- 
fessedly treating of the mind, it furnishes a strong pre- 
sumption that such distinctions actuallv ensL Their tes- 
timony is given undor circumstances the most favourable 
to an unbiased opinion; and ought to be received into 
the vast amount of evidence, drawn fix)m a great variety 
oi sources, which goes to illustrate the true nature of the 
souL The popular author of Literary Hours has men, 
in one of his Works, an interesting biographical wetch 
of Sir lUcfaard Steele. After remarking upon the incon- 
sistencies of his life, his excellent resolutions, and his fee- 
ble performances, his successive seasons of riot and of re- 
pentance, he refers the cause of these inconsistencies to 
the feebleness of the will ; and, in doing it, he incident- 
ally, but very clearl}r, makes the distinction under con- 
sideration. *^ His nusfortune, the cause of all his ejtors, 
was not to have clearly seen where his deficiencies lay ; 
they were nether of the head nor of the hearty but of the 
vblitwn. He possessed the wish, but not the power of 
volition, to carry his purposes into execution."* As we 
are not at liber^ to suppose that so respectable a writer 
employs words without meaning, he must be regarded as 
mtendin^ to make the distinction which has been asserts* 
ed to exist 

In Dr. Currie's well-written Life of Bums, it is assert- 
ed that the force of that remarkable poet lay in the pow- 
ers of his understanding and the sensibilities of his heart 
And the writer not only thus clearly indicates the distinc- 
tion between the understanding or intellect and the heart, 
but in another passage, which undoubtedly discloses the 
key to the poet's character and conduct, he distmguishes 
both of them firom the voluntary powers. The passage 
refared to is this : ** He knew his own faiMl^ ; he pre- 
dicted thor consequences; the melancholy foreboding 
was not long absent firom Us mind ; yet his possums car- 
ried him dovm the stream of error, and swept him over 

* DnOLe'a Essays UlustntiTS of the Tattler, Spectator, and Goaidiao, 
YoL I, p. 60. 
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the predpioeh« saw directly mhkrooanft Thcfiitalde* 
feet in his dba^acter liqr in the compaitaiwt wealmen of 
Mb volition^ which, governing the oonduct accoiding to 
die dictates of the mdersUatSibig, ak>ne entitles it to be 
denominated rational"* 

A recently-fMibiished Inqairy concembg.the IndicatioDS 
of Insanity, m which are Tarious sketches of personal his- 
toiy and character that illustrate certain traits of the mind, 
has the following statement: ^ Ddin<)ue&ts of this de- 
scription are, peniaps, not miable to distinguish between 
what is right and what is wrong ; but thw vnll is not 
governed by their understattdingf and thejr want the pow-> 
er of restramii^ themselves from that wUch, when com- 
mitted, they are afraid to reflect upon. Their will re- 
mains ; but it springs from depraved sensaHom a$id emo^ 
twMj or from passions inordinate and uiurestrained."f 

A celebrated writer, in ^'ing directions to his son as 
to the manner of oonductmg negotiations vnth foreign 
ministers, makes use of the fUlowing language: ^<If 
you en^ge his hearty you have a fair chance for imposing 
upon his understcmMng and determining his tmU.^'% This 
writer, as well as many odiers, employs the more common 
term heart to otpress the sensibilities ; and he evidently 
uses language as if there were a known and admitted 
distinction bdween the intellectual, s^tient, and volun* 
taiy parts of our nature ; since he speaks of the contrcd 
or r^ulation of the understanding as being, in the case 
under consideration, subsequent to the possession of the 
heart, and the detennination of the will as subsequent to 
both, or, at leasts as not identical with them. 

We might multiply passages of this kind to almost any 
extent, if our limits would permit it And these passa- 
ges, if the distinction for wfaidi we contend does not ex* 
isty must obviously convey erroneous ideasL This we can* 
not well suppose. On the contraiy, we have not the least 
doubt that Ihay express a great and important fact in our 
mental constitution ; a faet which is at the basis of all 

* Gonrie's Life of Boms, Philadelphia od., p. 62. 
t Conolly** loqairies concerning the Indictrtionc of Insttiifyj dr< , 
I^md. ed:, p. 454. 

t CbeMerfield, Lond. ed., vol iii., p. 137. 
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irue philosophy of die miiid. A angle extract morefirtMn 
Shakspeare (Hamlet, Act i., Sc iL) will close this topic. 

*' It shows a vfiU most incoReet to hesTen, 
A heari nnfortifled^*- 
An uttdersttmdmg aimple and iniiefaool'd." 

^ 34. Fortber proof from TsrioiM writen on tlie niiid. 

The distinction in question has also been fully recog- 
nised by various distinguished writers on the mind« The 
following passage is to be found in Mr. Locke : ** Thus, 
by a due consideration^ and examining any ^ood proposed, 
it is in our power to raise our desires in a due proportion 
to the value of that good, wherely, in its turn and place, 
it may come to work upon the iri//, and be pursued. For 
good, though appearing, and allowed ever so great, yet, 
till it has raised desires in our minds, and thereby made 
us unea^ in its want, it reaches not our willsJ^ Here 
the threefold division in question is distinctly recognised. 
The due consideration and examining which are spoken 
of, imply an act of the intellect ; the desires, which are 
subsequently raised, are appropriately ascribe to the sen- 
abilities ; and these last are followed by an act of the 
other part of our nature, viz., the will. 

Mr. Hume, in his Dissertation on the Pas^ons, has' the 
following passage, which is clear enough in its import 
without comment : ^ It seems evident mat reason^ m a 
strict sense, as meaning the judgment of truth and false- 
hood, can never, of it^f,be any motive to the wtf/, and 
can have no influence but so far as it touches some pas- 
sion or affecticmJ^ 

In the Essays on the Principles of Morality and Natu- 
ral Religion, ascribed to Lord Karnes, is a passage as fol- 
lows : " He hath appetites and passions which prompt 
him to their respective gratifications ; but he is under no 
necessity of blindly submitting to their impulse. For 
reason hath a power of restramt It suggests motives 
from the cool views of good and evil. He deliberates 
upon these. In consequence of his deliberation, he dioos^ 
eth ; and here, if anywhere, lies our liberty.*' 

Among writers more recent, who have insisted on this 

# fiNwy M tb« Utt49i9laB^U«g, bk. il, icb. xn., 6 40. 
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distinction with much earnestness and clearness, we may 
mention Sir James Macintosh. In some strictures on Dr. 
Price's Review of the Principal Questions in Morals, he 
has occasion to make a remark, the substance of which 
had been riven before, and is repeated afterward, ^ that 
no perception or judgment, or other unmixed act of the 
ttnderstanding, merely as such, and without the agency 
of some intermediate emotionj can affect the vnll.**^ 

A writer of our own country, who has furnished some 
valuable contributions to a knowledge of our mental 
structure, expresses himself thus : " Wny do not philoso- 
phers consider all the operations of the understanding and 
the affections as constituting but one general class of op- 
erations, and as belonging to one faculty ? The reason is, 
they see no similarity between intellectual perceptions and 
affections. A perception is not a feeling either of pleas- 
ure or pain, nor a desire. And pleasure, and pain, and 
deinres, they clearly see, are not perceptions. Hence class- 
ing them together would be improper, and create confu- 
^on. It would be confounding things which differ, and 
destroying all those distinctions which are necessary to 
the acquirement of scientific knowledge. For a person 
has no more than a confused notion of thin^ who does 
not make distinctions where there are dmerences, or 
point out the difference between one thing and anotiier. 
As perceptions and affections generically differ, philoso- 
phers have distinguished them, and formed them into dis' 
tinct dosses; anf so they have admitted the existence of 
two faculties. And for the same reason they admit two, 
they ought to grant there are three faculties. For, when 
we attend to ttie affections and to volitions, it is evident 
there is a generic difference between them. It is evident 
that pain, pleasure, and desires are not volitions; tod 
have no similariW to those voluntary exertions which pro- 
duce effects on the body, and in other things around us. 
For these affections do not immediately produce any ex- 
ternal effects ; they are effects themselves produced by the 
heart, and are either virtuous or vicious. For it has been 
shown, that vice and virtue belong to the heart only, and 

* General View of the Progress of Ethical Pbiloipphy, p. 167. 
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its operations or affections. There is, therefore, no more 
propriety in classing the affections and volitions together, 
than in makii^ but oncf class of the affections and percep- 
tions. The iSections and volitions so widely differ, that 
they naturally divide themselves into two distinct general 
classes."* - 

It would be easy here, as in the case of writers not pro- 
fessedlv and formally treating of mental philosophy, to 
multiply passages of the same import from numerous oth- 
er inqmrers into the mind, if it were thought necessary. 
The view thus taken by English and American writers is 
sustained by judicious metaphysicians of oth^ countries, 
of which our limits will permit us to give only a single 
passage as an instance. The writer, s^er some remarks 
on the origin of the desires, hopes, and fears, proceeds as 
follows : ^' Ces affections internes sont ce que nous nom- 
mons sentimens. Us different des sensations, en ce que les 
sensations ont leur source directement dans Pexterietir, tan- 
dis que les sentimens sont produits en nous seulement h 
I'occasion de Pexterieur, soit qu'il nous affecte actuelle- 
ment, soit qu'il nous ait precedemment affects Us re* 
semblent aux sensations, en ce que, comme elles. Us sani 
indq^endans de nc^re velentey et non susc^tibles d'etre . 
produits ou empeches par nous. Qui peut, en effet, de- 
iirer, esperer, craindre a vobmti ?"t 

^ 35. Classification of the intellectual states of the mind. 

For the reasons which have been given, we find our- 
selves authorized, in the first place, in arrapging the states, 
exercises, or acts of the mind (for these terms, the most 
general we can employ, will apply to all of these classes), 
under the three general heads of Intellectual, Sensitive or 
Sentient, and Voluntary. Our intellectual states of mind, 
together with their corresponding susceptibilities or pow- 
ers, will first come under consideration. On looking at- 
tentively, however, at the intellectual part of our nature, 
we readily discover that the results which are to be at- 
tributed to it are susceptible of a subordinate classification, 

• Burton's Essays on Metaphysics, Ethics, and Theology, p. 93. 
i De La Libeit^ et de ses Diflferens Modes, par Augustin-Fran^ois 
Th6iy. 
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yjz , uito nnsLLBCTUAL or intellective states c^ Exter- 
nal, and those of Internal oriein. 

It is presumed, that, on a little examination, this dis- 
tinction will be sufficiently obvious. If the iqind were 
insulated and cut off from the outward world, or if there 
were no such outward world, could we feel, or see, or 
hearl All those mental affections which we cacpress 
when we speak of the diversities of taste and touc^ of 
sound and sight, are utterly dependant on the existence 
and presence of something which is exterior to the intel- 
lect itself. But this cannot be said of what is expressed 
by the words truth, falsehood, opinion, intejlligcnce, cause, 
obligation, effect, and numerous creations of the intellect 
of a like kind. 

It is worthy of remark, that Hie Aibbrdinate classifica- 
tion which is now proposed to be made.did not escape, in 
its essential characteristics, the notice of very anci<»t wri- 
ters. We have the authority of Cudworth,* that those 
intellectual states which have an interned origin, bore 
amon^ the Greeks the name of noemata, thaugSts or in- 
idiedions; while those of external orini were called 
AisTHEMATA, sensotions. Although this dassificatioD, tiie 
grounds of which cannot fail readily to present them- 
selves, has been recognised and sanctioned, in some form 
or other, by numerous writers on the hun^ n^d, it is 
probsible that some future opportunity will be found more 
fully to explain and defend it ; the oqections which have 
sometimes been made will not be overlooked ; and it will 
readily be percdved, tha^ we shall be better piq>ared for 
this prc^osed explanation, after having considered the re- 
lation which the mind sustaiiKs to the extonal wcarld by 
means of the senses, and analyzed the knowledge which 
has its origin in that source. 

* Oudworth's Immutable Morality, bk. iv., ch. i. 
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CHAPTER L 

ORIOtN OF KNOWLEDGE IN GENERAL. 

^ 36. Connexion of the mind with the material world. 

The human mind has a nature and principles of its own ; 
but, at the same time, it cannot properly be said that it is 
entirely independent in its action ; that is to say, it un- 
doubtedly has a connexion, more or less intimate and im- 
portant, with other things. An entire separation of the 
soul and its action from everything else is merely a suppo- 
^tion, an hypothesis, which is not realized in our present 
state of being. What the soul will be in a future state 
of existence, is, of course, another inquiry. It is possible 
that it may be disburdened, more than it is in this life, of 
connexions and dependencies, and will possess more free- 
dom and energy ; but it seems to be our appropriate busi- 
ness at present to examine it as we find it here. 

Whatever Providence may have in reserve for us in a 
future state, it is obvious that in our present existence it 
has designed and established an intimate connexion be- 
tween the soul and the material world. We have a wit- 
ness of this in the mere fact of the existence of an exter- 
nal creation. Was all this visible creation made for no- 
thing 1 Are the flowers, not only of the wilderness, but of 
the cultivated place, formed merely to waste their sweet- 
ness on the air 1 Are all those vaneties of pleasing sound, 
that come forth from animate and inanimate nature, utter- 
ed and breathed out in vain 1 Can we permit ourselves 
to suppose, that the symmetry of form everywhere exist- 
ing in the outward world, the relations and aptitudes, the 
beauties of proportion, and the decorations of colours, ex- 
ist without any object 1 And yet this must be so, if there 
be no connexion between the soul of man and outward 
objects. What would be proportion, what would be col- 
pur, what would be hannony of sound without the soul, 
to which they are addressed, and from which they are ac- 
Iroowledged to derive their efficacy ? Where there is no 
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floul, where there is a de^vation and want of the con- 
scious spirit, there is no sight, no hearing, no touch, no 
sense of beauty. Everything depends on die nund ; the 
senses are merely the medium of communication, the con- 
ditions and helps of the perceptions, and «ot the percep- 
tions themselves. — ^With such considerations we justify 
what has been said, that Providence deogned, and that it 
has established an intimate connexion between the soul 
and the material world. 

And tibere is another train of thought which leads to 
the same conclusion. On any other supposition than the 
existence of sudb a connexion, we cannot account for that 
nice and costly apparatus of the nerves and organs of 
sense with which we are furnished. Although we be- 
hold on every side abundant marks of the Creator's good- 
ness, we may safely say he does nothing in vain. The 
question, then, immediately recurs, What is the meaning 
of the expenditure of the Divine goodness in the forma- 
tion of the eye, in the windmgs and ingenious construc- 
tion of the ear, and in the diffusion of the sense of touch ? 
We cannot give a satisfactory answer to this question, ex- 
cept on the ground that there is a designed and established 
connexion ^tween the mind and the material world. If 
we admit the existence of this connexion, everything is 
at once explained. 

§ 37. Of the origin or beginnings of knowledge. 

The Creator, therefore, established the relation between 
mind and matter ; and it is a striking and important fact, 
that, in this connexion of the mental and material world, 
we are probably to look for the commencement of the 
mind's activity, and for the beginnings of knowledge. 
The soul, considered in its relationship to external nature, 
may be compared to a stringed instrument. Regarded in 
itself, it is an invisible existence, having the capacity and 
elements of harmony. The nerves, the eye, and the 
senses generally are the chords and artificial framework 
which God has woven round its unseen and unsearchable 
essence. This living and curious instrument, which was 
before voiceless and silent, sends forth its sounds of harr 
mony as soon as it is swept by outward influences. But 
tbi9|it wiU be ^9t^ce4>is a genial state|{ie'nt| the f^^^a^? 
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mg mnj not be perfectly obvious, afid it will be nieceesa- 
ly to d^cc^ to some particalars. 

There lire certain dememtary notions^ wia^h, fteaw tQ 
-^ ipvolved i^tsosd ins^p^o-able from, our vi^ existence^ 
^3ch as s^ identity^ &e. The supposition would be 
highly unreas(mabl<e that we cm exist lor any length of 
time without possessing thepv It is certain that these 
notions are among the earliest which men form ; and yet 
cautious and judidous iiKjuirers ii^ the mind have ex* 
prised the i^inion; that even these do not arise e^ccept 
subsequently to an impression on tb^ CM-gans of 9ense. 

Sp^iking jc^ a b^ng, whom^ for ^e seS^e of illustrationi 
he supposes to be po^ssed of merely the two senses of 
hearing and smelting, Mr. Stewart makes this remark : 
" Let us suppose, th^, a particular sensation to be exci- 
ted in the mmdof such a bda^ The moment this hap- 
pens, he must necessarily acquire the knowledge of two 
facts at once ; &at of the existence of die sensation^ and 
&at of ku ovm existence as a sentient being/'* This lan- 
guage clearly impUeSy &at the notions of existence and 
of person or self are sdttendant upon, and subsequent to, 
an afiectioii of the mind^ caised by an inq^esaon on the 
senses. In his Essays he still more clearly and decisively 
advances the opinion, that the mind is originally brought 
into action through the medium of the senses, and that hu- 
man kiwwledee has its origin in this way- — ^* All our sim- 
ple notions,*' he says (Eaiay iii.), " or, m other words, all 
the primary elements of our knowledge, are either pre- 
sented to the mind imncHecHately by tiie powers of conscious- 
ness and percepti(m,ortbey are gradually unfolded in the 
exercise of the various fBcuhies which characterize the hu- 
man understanding* Acoaidhig to this view of the sub- 
ject, the sum totsi of our knowledge may undoubtedly 
be said to originate in sensation, inasmuch as it is by im- 
pressions from without that oonsciousness is first awaken- 
ed, and the di&rent Acuities of theunderslancUng put in 
actian.''t 

* Fliik}99phj of 4bis HUM* B|»4» vol. i., ch. i-H^ee alto 4 6 of 
thitWoik. 

t Views similar to those of Mr. Stewart are maintained by Be Geran 
60, in a Memoir entitled, De la GeMroHon det CoimioUcimm J^kimmm. 
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Perhaps tins subject, however, will always remain in 
some degree of doubt; and we have merely to say, that 
of the various o|Hnioii8 which have been advanced in re- 
nped to it, we give the preference to that which has been 
referred to, as supported by Stewart, De Oerando, and 
other judicious writers, without any disposition to assert 
its infaUibility. The mind appears at its creation to be 
merely an existence, involving certain principles, and en- 
dued with certain powers, but dependant for the first and 
original developement of those principles and the exer- 
cise of those powers on the conmtion of an outward im- 
pression. But, after it has once been brought into action, 
it finds new sources of thought and feeling in itsel£ 

f 88. Oar first knowledge in generel of a material or external origin. 

If we know not how a single leaf is formed, and are 
baffled when we attempt to explain the growth even of a 
blade of grass, it is not surprising that we diould fail of 
absolute certainty m explaining the first cause of tlie 
mind's action, and the hi^ry of the first feeling to which 
it gives birth. But, whatever may be true m the first 
mental exercise, whether its existence be dependant on 
the condition of some external impression on the senses 
or not, it may be shown beyond doubt, tba^ during the 
early period of life, the connexion of the wind wim the 
matenal world is particular^ close, and that far the great- 
er portion of its acts and reelings can he traced to that 
source. 

I. — What has hem said will, in tke first place, be found 
agreeable to each one's individual eiperience. If we 
look back to the early periods of hfe, we discover not 
merely that our ideas are ib(sn comparatively few in num- 
ber, but that far the greater proportion of them are sug- 
gested by external objects. They are forced upon us by 
our immediate wants; they have relation to what we 
ourselves see, or hear, or touc^h ; and only a small propor- 
tion are internal and abstract As we advance in years, 
susceptibilities and powers of the mind are brought into 
exercise^ which have a less intimate connexion wim things 
external; and thoughts from within are more rapidly 
multiplied than from without. We have in some rneas-- 
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lire exhausted fhat ivhich is external ; and as the mind, 
awakened to a love of knowledge and a consciousness of 
its own powers, has at last beenl>rought fully into action 
hy means of repeated affections of the senses, a new world 
(as yet in some degree a terra incogntta) projects itself 
upon our attention, where we are called upon to push our 
researches and gratify our curiosity. — ^This is the general 
experience, the testimony wMch each one can give for 
himself. 

In the second place, what has been said finds con- 
firmation in what we observe of the progress of the mind 
in infants and children generally. The course of things 
which we observe in them agrees with what our personal 
consciousness and remembrance, as far back as it goes, en- 
ables us to testify with no little confidence in our own case. 
No one can observe the operations of the mind in infants 
and children, without bemg led to beUeve that the Cre- 
ator has instituted a connexion between the mind and 
the material world, and that the ^eater portion of our 
earfy knowledge is firom an outward source. 

To the infant its nursery is the world. The first ideas 
of the human race are its particular conceptions of its 
nurse and mother ; and the origin and history of all its 
notions may be traced to its animal wants, to the light 
that breaks in from its wmdow, and to the few objects in 
the immediate neighbourhood of ^the cradle and hearth. 
When it has become a few years of age, there are other 
sources of information, other fountains of thought, but 
they are still external and materiaL The chud then 
learns the topo^phy of his native village ; he explores 
the margin of its river, ascends its flowering hiHs, and 
penetrates the seclusion of its valleys. His mind is full 
of activity ; new and exalting views crowd upon his per- 
ceptions ; he beholds, and hears, and handles ; he won- 
ders, and is delighted. And it is not till after he has 
gra^ied the elements of knowledge, which the outward 
world gives, that he retires within himself, compares, rea- 
sons, and seeks for causes and effects. 

It is in accordance with what has now been stated of 
the tendencies of mind in children, that we generally find 
them instructed by means of sensible objects, or by pic- 
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tares of such objects. Wheo tbev teacheos make an ab- 
stract statement to them of an action or event, they do 
not understand it; tbey listen to it ndUi an appearance 
of confiision and yacanqr, for tbe process is wdoubtedly 
fgainst nature. But show them the objects themselye^ 
or a faithful picture of them, mi interpret your abstract 
expressions by a reference to the object or picture, and 
they are observed to learn with rapidity and pleasure. 
The time has not yet arrived for the springmg up and 
growth of tfaougbts of an internal and abstract origin. 

4 39. FarCher proof of ^e t)i^nnmg8 of knowledge from eztemd 



In the third place, the history of language is a strong 
nroof of the correctness of the poention, that the mind is 
nrst brought into action by means of the senses, and ac« 
quires its earEest knowledge from that source. At first 
words are few in number, corresponding to tbe limited 
extent of ideas. The vocabulary of savage tribes (thos^ 
for example, which inhabit the American continent) is, in 
general, eicceedingly limited. The growth of a laogu^ge 
corresponds to the grov^ of mind ; it extends itself by 
the increased number and power of its words, nearly in 
exact correspondence with the multiplication and tiie 
increased complexity of thought Now the history of 
all language teaches us, that words, which were invent- 
ed and brought into use one after another, in tiie gradu* 
al way just mentioned, were first employed to express 
external objects, and afterward were used to express 
Aoughts of an internal origin. Some writer remarks, 
that amcmg the Boschuanas of South Afirica, who live in 
a parched and arid country, the word fulo, which literally 
signifies ratjiy is the only term they have to express a 
blessing or blessings. But there may be blessings mtemal 
as well as extemsd; goods and joys of the mind as well 
as of the body ; still, in the language of these Africans, 
it is all rain; the blessings of hope, and peace, and 
friendship, and submission, and all other modes of intel- 
lectual and sentient good, are nothing but rain. 

Thare axe thousands of instances of this kind. Almost 
all the words in every language ejcpressive of the suscep- 
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tibi&deR .and lOfmatieos <tf tbe miadj may be clearly 
shown to haye had an external origin and a|>pIication 
before they were implied to the mind. To jmaoins, in its 
liteial signifieation, impUos the fonning of a picture ; to 
DfFBEss conveys the idea of leaving a stamp or mark, 
as the seal leaves its exact likeness or stamp on wax j to 
REFLECT hterally means to turn back, to go over the 

Sound a^ain, «c. These words cannot be applied to 
e mind m the literal sense ; the natm« of the mmd will 
not admit of such an application ; the inference there- 
fore is, that thev first had an external applicatioiL Now 
if it be an established trath, that all language has a pri« 
mary reference to external objects, and that there is no 
tenn e:q)Tessive;of mental acts which was oot originally 
expressive of something material, the concluaon would 
seem to be a fair one, thai the part of our knowledge, 
which has its rise 1^ means of the sjenses, is, as a genml 
statem^dt, fiist in ori^. And llie more so, when we 
coiabine with these views the considerations which have 
becQ previously advaneooL 

^ 40. The same •ul)ject farther iHnstnted. 

Aj^y m the fourth place, it is not too much to say, that 
all the observations which have been made on persons 
who, from their birth, or at any subsequent period, have 
beep deprived of ^y of the senses, and all the extraor- 
dinary facts which have come to our knowledge having 
a bearing oa this inquiry, go strongly in favour of the 
views wmch have been given.^ — ^It appears, for instance, 
from the observations which have b^n made in regard 
to persc»is who bave been deaf until a particular period, 
and then have been restored to the power of hearing, 
that they never previously had those ideas which naturalhr 
come in by that sense.. U a person has been bom blindf, 
the resuk is the same ; or if having the sense of »ght, it 
ha^ jso happened that he has never seen any colours of a 
psyrticular description. In the one case he has no ideas 
of colours at all, and in the other only of those colours 
which he has seen. — ^It may be said, perhaps, that this is 
what might be expected, and merely proves the senses to 
be a IKyurce of knowledge^witbout necessarily involviiig 
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the priority of that knowledge to what has an internal 
origin. But then observe the persons referred to a little 
fiirther, and it will be found, as a general statement, that 
the powers of thdr minds hare not been unfolded ; they 
lay wrapped up, in a great measure, in their CHiginal daric- 
ness; no inwud li^ht springs \xp to compensate for the 
absence of that wmch, in (rther cases, bursts in from the 
outward world. This circumstance evidently tends to 
confirm the principle we are endeavouring to illustrate. 

Of those extraordinary instances to which we alluded 
as having throvm some light on the history of our intel- 
lectual acquisitions, is the accourrt which is given in the 
Memoirs of the French Academy of Sdences for the 
year 1703, of a deaf and dumb young man in die ci^* 
of Chartres. At the age of three-and-twenty, it so hap*' 
pened, to the great surprise of the whole town, that he 
was suddenfy restored to the sense of hearing, and in a 
diort time he acqtiired the use of lan^a^e. Deprived 
for so long a period of a sense which m importance 
ranks with the sight and the touch, unable to hold com- 
munion with his fellow-beings by means of oral or writ- 
ten language, and not particularly compelled, as he had 
every care taken of him by his mends and relations, to 
bring his faculties into exercise, the powers of his mind 
remained without having opportumty to unfold them- 
selves. Being examined by some men of discernment, it 
was found that he had no idea of a God, erf a soul, of 
the moral merit or demerit of human actions ; and what 
might seem to be yet more remarkable, he knew not 
what it was to die ; the agonies of dissolution, the grief 
of fiiends, and the ceremonies of interment being to him 
inexplicable mysteries. 

Here we see how much knowledge a person was de- 
prived of merely by his wanting the single sense of 
hearing ; a proof that the senses were designed by our 
Creator to be the first source of knowledge, and that 
without them the faculties of the soul would never become 
operative. 

^ 41. Subject illuBtimted from the case of James Mitchell 

But th« foregoing is not ♦he only instance of this sort 
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which ingenious men have noticed and recorded. In 
the Transactions of the Royal Society at Edinbui^h 
(vol. vii., pt 1) is a Memoir communicated by DugsQd 
Stewart, which gives an account of James Mitchell^a boy 
bom deaf and bhnd. The history of this lad, who la- 
boured u£(der the uncommon afliction of this double dep- 
rivation, illustrates and confirms all that has be^i above 
stated. He made what use he could of the only senses 
which he possessed, those of touch, taste, and smell, and 
gained from them a number of ideas. It was a proof 
of the diligence with whidi he employed the limited 
means which were given him, that he had, by the sense of 
touch, thoroughly explored the ground in the neighbour- 
hood of the house where he lived, for hundreds of yards* 
But deprived of sight, of hearing, and of intercourse by 
speech, it was very evident to those who observed him, 
as might be expected, that his knowledge was in amount 
exceedingly small. He was destitute of those perceptions 
which are appropriate to the particular senses of which 
he was depnved ; and also of many other notions of 
an internal origin, which would undoubtedly have arisen 
if the powers of the mind had previously been rendered 
ftilly operative ly means of those assistoices which it 
usually receives from the bodily organs. — Such instances 
as these, however they may at first appear, are extremely 
important. They furnish us with an appeal, not to mere 
speculaticms, but to fact And it is only by checking 
undue speculation, and by recurring to facts, that our 
progress in this science will become sure, rafndy and de- 
lightfiil.* 

§ 42. lUastrstioD from the case of Caspar Hauser. 

There is a recent instance, parhaps more decisive than 
has ever before occurred, and as melancholy as it is deep- 
ty interesting. We refer to the case of Cfaspar Hauser. 
U appears, from all that can be gathered on the subject, 
that this unfortunate lad was from infancy confined m a 

* The statements concerning the young man of Chartres are particu* 
larly examined in CondiUac*s Essay on the Origin of Knowledge, at 
Section fourth of Part first. The interesting Memoir of Stewart has 
recently been republished in the third yolume of his Elements of the 
Phitosophv of the Human Mind< ^ 
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low and SDudl aportmnity wfaicli he eometinies called a 
cage. No light ever entered this little prison. TiU hb 
rdease in the seventeenth year of his age, he never saw 
the fkj^ nor the pleasant light of day, nor ever percdved 
any difference between day and n^^ht Whenever he 
awoke from deep, which was generally sound and at 
stated intervals, he found a loaf of bread and a jMtch- 
er of water near him. Sometimes the water was nuxed 
with opium or some other intoxicating drug. Under the 
influence of tlus mixture, which was occasionally given 
him, he was suddenly cast into a {»ofound slumber ; and 
wh«i he afterward awoke, he foimd that he had a clean 
shirt on, and that his nails had been cut He never saw 
tiie face of tiie man who changed bis ck>thing and brought 
him his food and diiak. The only obiects which he had 
to amuse himscdf witii were two wooden horses and sev- 
eral ribands. These horses he believed to have a d^ree 
of life and sensibili:hr. Hisonly oceupatkm was to move 
diem backward and forward by his side ; and to tie the 
ribands upon them in various positions. While inhis Mt- 
tie prison he never heard a human voice, nor an]r other 
aoand excq)t what he himself made in ^yiag with his 
Sttie wooden companions. Thus it was m a sditude and 
inactivity little less than that of the grave, he spesat Ins 
infancy, childhood, and youth. 

But it is unnecessary to go ijMo all the particulars of 
(his unfortimate young man's history. When he was le* 
leased from his confinement in the year 1828, he was, as 
nearly as could be ascertained from the structure and de- 
velopements of his body, about 17 years of age. — ^And 
what was the condition of his mind ? He had no knowl- 
edge of language, excepting a few words, to which he 
seems to have attached scarcely any meaning. When he 
appeared, helpless and alone, in the streets of Nurem- 
berg, the common questions of the police officers were put 
to bun. What is your name % What is your business ? 
Whence came you ? But he had no perception of their 
import He heard without understanding; he saw with- 
out perceiving ; the tears stood in his eye ; umntelligible 
sounds and sorrowful moans burst from his lips. He was 
entirely ignorant of all the cqmiQon objects and occurren- 
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cm of. nature, and of all tiie nsoal customs and coDFe^ 
niences of life* like the blind boy couched by Chesel** 
den for the cataract, he was inci^able of estimating the 
tme directicm and distance of things. The objects ^^^h 
ware presented to his notice affected him as they do an 
infant or a little child. He endeavoured, for instance, 
to lay hold of all bright and glittering objects just as a 
child does ; and when he could not reach them, or was 
forbidden to touch them, he cried« He was attracted by 
the brightness of an object ; but he seined incapable of 
distingmshing one object from another. When objects 
were brought very near to him, he generally gazed at 
them with a^ stupid look, which only in particular instan- 
ces was expres^ve of curio^^ and astonishment He 
could not distinguish animated tlnngs from insmimate ; 
but ascribed a degree of life to alL He had no ideas of 
family, of relationship and friendship, and would often 
ask for an explanation of what is meant by mother, broth- 
er, and sister. He had no moral or religious ideas; and 
even the sentiments of modesty and diame^ so deeply im- 
planted in the human breast and so easily called into ac- 
tion, seem never to have been excited in his bosom, hk 
a wordy his mind .was essentially an uninteUigent Idank ; 
and this merely because it had been shut out from any 
connexion with the outward world of men and nature. 
No basis had been laid for its operations ; the power des- 
tined to bring it into action had never touched it ; it wa* 
like some desert {dace of earth, where the sun never 
shone, and the breeze never blew, and the rain never de- 
seeded, that presents to the eye of the beholder one un-* 
varied surfrice of arid and withering desolation. 

^ 43. Of connatural or innate knowledge. 

The considerations of this chapter naturally bring us 
ispon the question of innate or connatural knowledge. It 
was f<»inerly maintained by certain writers, that there are 
in the mmds of men ideas and proportions which are 
not acquired or taught at any time or in any way, but 
are coetaneous with the existence of the mind itself, being 
wrought into, aiid inseparable from it. It was maiirtain- 
ed that th^ 3fe limted to no one class, nether t»-the 
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rich nor the poor, neither to the learned nor the iterant, 
to no cUme and to no country, but all participate in them 
alike. Tliese propositions and ideas, being coetaneous 
with^the existence of the soul, and being there establish- 
ed at the commencement of its existence by the ordinance 
of the Deity, were regarded as the first principles of 
knowledge, and as the rules by which men were to be gui- 
ded in all their reasonings about natural and moral objects. 
From these innate and ori^nal propositions, the follow- 
ing may be selected as specmiens of the whole : (1.) Of 
the natural kind. The whole is greater than a part : 
Whatever is, is : It is impossible for the same thing to be 
and not to be at the same time and in the same sense. — 
(2.) Of the moral kind. Parents must be honoured : In- 
jury must not be done : Contracts should be fulfilled*, &c. 
— (3.) Ctfthe religious kind. There is a God : God is to 
be worshipped : God will approve virtue and punish vice. 



^ 44. TIm doctrine «f innate knowledge not susceptible of proof. 

' It vnll not be deemed necessary to spend much time on 
this subject, or to enter into any length of investigation. 
There seems to be an utter absence of all satisfactory ev- 
idence, that there is in men any amount of knowledge 
whatever answerinj^ to this description. The prominent 
argument brought forward by the supporters of this doc- 
trine was this, that all mankind, without exception, and 
from the earliest period of our being able to form an ac- 
quaintance with their minds, exhibit a knowledge of 
ideas and propositions of this kind, and that this universal 
knowledge of them cannot be accounted for, except on 
the ground of thor being coetaneous vnih the mind's ex- 
istence, and originaDy implanted in it Now if we ad- 
mit that all men are acquainted vnih them and assent to 
them, this by no means proves them innate, so long as 
we can account for this acquaintance and this assent in 
some other way. It is granted by all that the mind ex- 
ists, that it is capable of action, and that it possesses the 
power or the ability of acquiring knowledge. If, there- 
fore, in the exercise of this ability, which all admit it to 
have, we can come to the knowledge of what are called 
innate or connatural ideas and propofsitions, it is unneces- 
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sary to assign to them another oricin^ in siq»port of 
which no positive proof can be brought 

But the truth is, that all mep are not acquainted with 
the ideas and propositions in question, and especially do 
not exhibit such an acquaintance from the first dawn of 
thdr knowledge, as would be the case if they were con-* 
natural in the mind. ' The supposed fact on which this 
argument is founded is a mere assumption ; it has never 
been confirmed by candid and carefid inquiry, which 
ought to be done before it is made use of as proof; nor 
is it susceptible of such confirmation. 

$ 45. The doctrine tried by the idea of a Ood. 

Every enumeration of innate propositions embraces the 
following. That all men have a notion of a God ; and 
undoubtedly, if there be any one which has a claim to 
universality and early developement, it is this. But, in 
point of fact, we know that all men are not acquainted 
with this notion ; the testimony of travellers among un- 
civilized nations has been given again and again, that 
there is not such a universal acquaintance. It is true that 
all men have in themselves the elements from which the 
idea may be formed ; but, owing to the pecuUar circum- 
stances of extreme depression and ignorance in which 
they are sometimes placed, there are some individuals in 
whom it is not developed; and perhaps whole tribes 
or classes of men, as some travellers have stated, in whom 
the developement is so weak, if it exists at all, as ta be 
imperceptible. There is also a class of unfortunate per- 
sons to be found in dvilized and Christian nations ^we 
have referen(?e to the deaf and dumb, those in the sit- 
uation of the young man at Chartres), who will throw 
light on this subject, i( men will but take the trouble to 
examine those who have in no way received religious in- 
struction. There is reason to believe that, in many cases, 
they will be found utterly without a knowledge of their 
Creator. 

Massieu was the son of a poor shepherd in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bordeaux^ Destitute from birth of the sense 
of hearing, and, as a natural consequence, of the power 
of speech, he grew up, and knew barely enough to en- 
able him to watch his father's flocks in the fields. . Al- 
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(hough his capadty was afterward ftdly prored to be of the 
most comprehensive and spkndid character, as it was not 
then drawn out and brought into action, he appeared in 
early Ufe to be but little above an idiot In Aos situation 
he was taken under the eare of the benevolent Sicard, 
who was aUe, after ereat labour and ingenuity, to quicken 
by degrees tl^ slunn>eiing power of thought into devel- 
opement and activity. Did his instructer suppose that 
Massieu was acquainted with the notion of a God ? — 
Far from it ; he had abundant evidence to the contrary ; 
nor did he even undertake to teach him that vast idea for 
some time. He directed his attention at first to knowl- 
edge more obvious and accessible in its origin ; he led 
him, in perfect ccHifflstency with what is required by the 
nature and laws of the mmd, by easy steps from one de- 
gree of knowledge to another, till he supposed him ca- 
pable of embracing the glorious conception of a -First 
Cause. Then he contrived to arouse his Mention and 
anxiety ; he introduced him to a train of thought which 
would naturally bring him to the desired result; he^ had 
previously taught him the relation of cause and effect ; 
and on this occasion he showed him his watch, and, by 
signs, gave him to understand that it implied a designer 
and maker ; and the same of a picture, a piece of statu- 
ary, a book, a building, and other objects indicative of 
design. Then he held up befoine him a chain, showing 
him how one link was connected with, and dependant on, 
another; in this way he introduced into the mind of Mas- 
sieu the complex notion of the mutiTal dependance and 
ooncatenation of causes. At last the lull idea, the con- 
ception of a primary, sel^xistent, and self-energetic 
cause, the notion of a God, came like light from Heaven 
into his astonished and rejoicing soul. He trembled, says 
his historian ; he was deeply affected, prostrated himself, 
and gave signs of reverence and adoration. And when 
he arose, he uttered by signs also, for he had no other 
language, these beautiful words, which his instructer de- 
dared he should never forget: Ah! let me go to my 
father, to my mother, to my brothers, to tell mem of a 
God ; they know Him not* 
* See th9 work .of Sicard, entitled C<mf9 ^Instmctwn -JTun Smud' 
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Such facts and mstances settle this question ; they prove 
that the doctrine of inborn and connatural knowledge is 
unfounded ; and may we not add, that they are in per- 
fect accordance with a well-known passage of the Apostle 
Paul : " The invisible things of God, from the creation of 
the World, are clearly seen, being understood by the things 
that are made, even his eternal power and Godhead." 

^ 46. The discussion of this subject superseded and unnecessary. 

It is an additional reason for not entering with more 
fullness and particularity into this inquiry,* that the doc- 
trine of innate or connatural knowledge has been fre- 
quently discussed at length and refuted, particularly by 
Gassendi and Locke, and more recently by De Gerando. 
This being the case, and public sentiment at the same 
time decidedly rejecting it, it cannot be supposed that ev- 
ery writer on the human mind is called upon to introduce 
the subject anew, to gor over a train of argument, and 
slay a victim already thrice slain. Let us ask, Are we 
called upon at the present day to coniader and refute ev- 
ery wild notion which has ever been proposed ? On that 
ground we should not stop here ; we must follow Locke 
further, and undertake a confutation of the doctrine of 
Malebranche, that we see all things in God ; we must fol- 
low Reid in his laboured and conclusive overthrow of the 
long-established opinion, that we know nothing of the 
matmal world except by means of filmy images or pic- 
tures, actually thrown off from outward objects, and lodg- 
ed in the sensorium. But such a course will be purpose- 
ly avoided ; it would be alike toilsome and ^isatisfactory ; 
it would be as imreasonable as to require from every au* 
thor in Natural Philosophy a new confutation of the Al- 
chemists, and to exact from every modern astronomer a 
like renewed discomfiture of the long-since exploded the* 
ories of the heavenly motions. Mr. Locke himself seems 
willing to admit, that the discussion does not naturally and 
necessarily make a part of Mental Philosophy ; and gives 
us clearly to undierstand that it holds so conspicuous a 
place in his Essay, merely from the accidental circum- 
stance of the prevalence in his own time of the error 
wluch he confuted. Accordmgly, when he prepared an 
Vol. L— G 
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abstract or abridgment of tliat work for Le Clerc's Btb- 
liatheque UniverseUe, he omitted the whole of the Book 
on innate ideas. 

Furthermore, the whole system of Mr. Locke (and the 
same may be said of the views of Reid, Stewart^ De Ge- 
randoy and Brown, who cannot be considered in the prom- 
inent outlines of their doctrines as essentially differing 
from him) is an indirect, but conclusive argument against 
connatural knowledge. If the principles which they ad- 
vance be right, the doctrine of connatural knowledge is, 
of course, wrong, and requires no direct refutation. 

^ 47. Further remarks on the rise of knowledge by means of the senses. 

Considering it, therefore, as settled that there is no con- 
natural knowledge, we recur with increased confidence 
to the principle which has been laid down in this chap- 
ter, that the mincKs first brought into action by the inter- 
mediation of the senses, and tkat the greater part of its 
earliest knowledge is from an external source. The con- 
siderations that have been adduced in support of this doc- 
trine are obvious and weighty ; they account with much 
probability for the beginnings of thought and feeling, and 
are entirely decisive of the character of our early acqui- 
sitions in general. The subject, however, is still open to 
reflection, and, if it were needful, might be placed in oth- 
er lights. 

Let us,, then, suppose a man entirely cut oif from all 
outward material impressions, or, what is the same thing, 
with his senses entirely closed. It is very obvious, and 
the instances already brought forward clearly prove, that 
he would be entirely deprived of that vast amount of 
knowledge which has an immediate connexion with the 
senses. But this is not all ; there are other ideas, wh(»se 
connexion with the senses is less immediate, of which he 
would not fail to be deprived, by being placed in the c u:- 
cutostances supposed. Even if he should possess the idea 
of existence, and of himself as a thinkmg and sentient 
being (although we cannot well imagine how this should 
be, independently of some impression on the senses), still 
we have no reason to believe that he would know any- 
thing of spacQgt of motion, of the place of objects, of 
time, &c. 
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Now it -will be noticed that these are elementary 
thoughts of great importance; such as are rightly consid- 
ered essential to the appropriate action of the mind, and 
to its advancement in knowledge. What could he know 
of time without a Igiowledge of day and night, the rising 
and setting sun, the^ c^ai^e& of the seasons, or some other 
of its measurements ! What could he know of motion 
while utterly unable to form the idea of place ! And 
what could be know of place without the aid of the sen- 
ses! And, under such circum'stances, what reasoning 
would he be capable of, further than to form the single 
proportion, that his feelmgs^ viiatever they might be, be- 
longed to himself! 

Look at the subject as we will, we must at last come to 
the conelusbn, that the connexion of the mind with the 
material world by means of the senses is &e basis, to a 
great extent at least, of our early mental history, and the 
Qnly key that can unlock its explanation. A sketdb of 
that part of the mind's bistor]^, without a reference to its 
relation to matter, would infallibly be foimd vague, imper- 
fect, and false.-^Let it suffice, then, to add here, that man 
is what he is in fact, and what he is deagned to be in 
the present life, only by means of this connexion. He 
cannot free himself from it if he would ; and if he should 
succeed in the attem.pt, it would only result in self-pros- 
tration and imbedlily. The forms of matter, operating 
through the senses, -press, as it were, on the soul's secret 
power of harmony, and it sends forth the answer of its 
tiiought and feeling. The material creation, where Prov- 
idence has fixed our dwelling-place, and this earthly ten- 
ement of our bodies, form the first scene of the mind's de- 
velopement, the first theatre of its exercises, where it puts 
fi>rth and enacts the incipient part in the great drama of 
its struggles, growth, and tiiun^phs. 
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CHAPTER n. 

SENSATION AND FERCEPTION. 

^ 48. Sensttton a limple menul state originating in the i 
In tracing the history of that portion of human thought 
which is of external origin, we have frequent occasion to 
make use of the words Sensation and Perception. The 
term sensation is not of 6<9^general a nature as to inchide 
every variety of mental state, but is limited to such as 
answer to a particular description. It does not appear 
that the usage of language would forbid our speaking of 
the feelings of warmth, and coldness, and hardness, as 
well as of the fedings of love, and benevolence, and an- 
ger, but it would clearly forbid our using the term sensa- 
tion with an application equally extenave. Its applica- 
tion is not only limited, but is fixed with a considerable 
degree of precision. 

Sensation, being a rimple act or state of the mind, is 
unsusceptible of definition ; and this is one of its charac- 
teristics. As this alone, however, would not separate it 
from many other mental states, it has this pecufiarity to 
distinguish it, that it is immediately successive to a change 
in some organ of sense, or, at least, to a bodily change of 
some kind. But it is evident that, in respect to numer- 
ous other feeling, this statement does not hold good. 
•They are immediately subsequent, not to bodily impres- 
aons, but to other states of tibe soul itself. Hence it is, 
that while we speak of the sensations of heat and cold/ 
hardness, extension, and the like, we do not commonly 
apply this term to joy and sorrow, hatred and love, and 
other emotions and passions. 

^ 49. All sensation is'properly and truly in the mind. 

Sensation is often regarded as something having a po- 
rtion, and as taking place in the body, and particularly in 
the organ of sense. The sensation of touch, as we seem 
to imagine, is in the hand^ which is the organ of touch, 
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and isMot truly internal ; the hearing is in the ear, and 
the vision in the eye, and not in the soul. But it will at 
once occur, that this supposition, however widely and gen- 
erally it may be made, is altogetiber at variance with those 
essential notions which we have found it necessary to 
form of matter. If the matter of the hand, of the eye, 
or ear, can have feeling in any degree whatever, there is 
no difficulty in the supposition, that the matter of the 
brain, or any other material substance, can put forth the 
exercises and functions of thought. But, after what has 
been already said on the subject of the mind's immate- 
riality, this supposition is altogether inadmissible. All 
we can say with truth and on good grounds is, that the 
organs of sense are accessory to sensation and necessary 
to it, but the sensation or feeling itself is wholly in the 
mind. How often it is said the eye sees ; but the proper 
language is, the soul sees, for the eye is only the organ, 
instrument, or minister of the soul in visual perceptions. 

" A man," says Dr. Reid, " cannot see the satellites of 
Jupiter but by a telescope. Does he conclude from this 
that it is the telescope that sees those stars ? By no 
means ; such a conclusion would be absurd. It is no less 
absurd to conclude that it is the eye that sees or the ear 
that hears. The telescope is an artificial organ of ^ght, 
but it sees not. The eye is a natural organ of sight by 
which we see ; but the natural organ sees as little as the 
artificial." 

Among other things illustrative of the correctness of 
what has been said, tiiere is this consideration also. The 
opinion that sensation is in the organ or some other ma- 
terial part, and not in the soul, is inconsistent with the 
fimdamental.and indisputable doctrine of mental identity. 
" When I say I see, I hear, I feel," says the same judi- 
cious author, ^^ this implies that it is one and the same 
self that performs all these opetations. And as it would 
be absurd to say that my memory, another man's ima^- 
nation, and a third man's reason, may make one individ- 
ual intelligent being, it would be equally absurd to say 
that one piece of matter seeing, another hearing, and a 
third feeling, may make one and the same percipient 

♦ Reid'f Intellectual Powers, Eswy U. 
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Although the opinion that sensation is not in the mind, 
but in the body, is unfounded, it is not, perhaps, surpri* 
mng that such a beUef should have arisen. If the hand 
be palsied, there is no sensation of touch ; if the ear be 
stopped, there is no sensation of hearing ; if the eye be 
closed, there is no vision ; hence it happens, that when 
we have these sensations, we are led to think of the or- 
gan or part of the bodilysysten),withtfaeafiectionof which 
they are connected. When we feel a pain arising from 
an external cause, it is a natural, and often a usefiu curi- 
osity which endeavours to learn the particular place in the 
body which is affected. This, which we are generally 
able to ascertain, always arrests our attention more or 
less. In this way we gradually form a very strong asso- 
dation, and almost unconsciously transfer the place of 
the inward sensation to that outward part, with which 
we have so frequently connected it in our thoughts. Al- 
though this is clearly a mere fallacy, the circumstance of 
its l^g a plausible and tenacious one renders it the 
more necessary to guard against it 

^ 50. Sensations are not images or resemblances of objects. 

But while we are careful to assign sensations their true 
place in the mind, and to look upon what is outward in 
the body as merely the antecedents or causes of them, it 
is a matter of some consequence to guard against a dan- 
ger directly the reverse of that which has been remarked 
on. We are apt to transfer to the sensation, considered as 
existing in the mind, some of those qualities which belong 
to the external object But, in point of fact, our sensa- 
tions are by no means copies, pictures, or images of out- 
ward objects ; nor are they representations of them in any 
material sense whatever ; nor do they possess any of their 



It is true, we often think it otherwise ; constantiy occu- 
pied with extanal objects, when in the act of contempla- 
tion we retire within the mind, we unwarily carry with us 
the form and qualities of matter, and stamp its likeness 
on the thought itself. But the thought, whatever it may 
by the constitution of our nature be the sign of, has no 
form, and presents no image analogous to what are out- 
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wardly objects of touch and sight ; nor has it fonn or im- 
age in any sense which we can conceive of. When, there- 
fore, we have an idea of some object as romid, we are ndt 
to infer, from the existence of the quality in the outward 
object, that the mental state is possessed of the same qual* 
ity ; when we think of anythii^ as extended, it is not to 
be supposed that the thought itself has extension ; when 
we behold and admire the varieties of colour, we are not 
at liberty to indulge the presumption that the inward feel* 
ings are painted over, and radiant with corresponding 
hues. There is nothing of the kind ; and the admission 
of such a principle would lead to a multitude of errors. 

This subject is illustrated in the following manner by 
Dr. Reid, whom we have already had repeated occaaon 
to refer to on the subject before us. — ^^ Pressing my hand 
with force against the table, I feel pain, and I feel the ta- 
ble to be hard. The pain is a isensation of the mind, and 
there is nothing that resembles it in the table. The hard- 
ness is in the table, nor is there anything resembling it in 
the mind. FeeUng is applied to both, but in a dinerent 
sense ; being a word common to the act of sensation, and 
to that of percdivine by the sense of touch* 

^^ I touch the taUe gently with my hand, and I feel it 
to be smooth, hard, and cold. These are quahties of the 
table perceived by touch ; but I perceive diem by means 
of a sensation wmch indicates them. This sensation not 
being painful, t commonly give no attention to it. It 
carries my thought immediately to the thing idgnified by 
it, and is itself forgotten as if it had never been. But by 
repeating it, and turning mjr attention to it, and abstract- 
ing my mov^t from the thing signified by it, I find it to 
be merely a sensation, and that it has no similitude to the 
hardness, smoothness, or coldness of the table which are 
signified by it. 

^^ It is indeed difficult, at first, to disjoin things in our 
attention which have sdways been conjoined, and to 
make that an object of reflection which never was so be- 
fore ; but some pains and practice will overcome this dif- 
ficult in those who have got the habit of reflecting on 
the operations of their own minds."* 

• IUid*« Intdlectaal Powcn, Em^ ii. 
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^ 51. The eonoexioD between the mental and physical change not 
susceptible of explanation. 

External bodies operate on the senses before there is 
any affection of the mind, but it is not easy to saj what 
the precise character and extent of this operation is. We 
know that some object capable of affecting the organ 
must be applied to it in some way either directly or indi- 
rectly, and it is a matter of knowledge also, that some 
change in the organ actually takes place; but further 
than this we are mvolved in uncertamty. All we can 
undertake to do at present is the mere statement of the 
facts, viz., the application of an external body, and scMne 
change in consequence of it in the organ of sense. 

Subsequently to the change in the organ, either at its 
extremity and outward developement, or in the brain, 
with which it is connected, and of which it may be con- 
sidered as making a part, a change in the mind or a new 
state of the mind immediately takes place. Here also we 
are limited to the mere statement of the fact. We here 
touch upon one of those boundaries of the inteUe^t which 
men are probably not destined to pass in the present life. 
We find ourselves unable to resolve and explain the con- 
nexion between mind and matter in this case as we do 
in all others. All we know and all we can state with 
confidence is, that a mental affecticm is immediately sub- 
sequent to an affection or change which is phy^al. 
Such is our nature, . and such the appointment of Him 
who made it 

^ 62. Of the meaning and nature of perception. 

We next come to the subject of perception, which is 
intimately connected with that of sensation. This term, 
like many others, admits of considerable latitude in its ap- 
plication. In common language, we are not only said to 
have the power of perceivmg outward objects, but also 
of perceiving the agreement or disagreement in the acts 
of the mind itself. Accordingly, we percdve a tree in 
the forest or a ship at sea, and we also perceive that 
the whole is greater than a part, and that the three an- 
gles of a triangle are equal to two right angles. But 
what we have to say here does not concern internal per- 
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ceptioDy but merely that which relates to objects extent 
to the mind. 

Perc^tion, \ismg the term in its application to out- 
'ward objects, differs from sensation as a whole doeis from 
a part ; it embraces more. It may be defined, therefore, 
an affection or state of the mind which is inmiediately 
successive to certain affections of the organ of sense, 
and which is referred by us to something external as its 
cause. 

It will be recollected that the term sensation, when 
applied to the mind, expresses merely the state of the 
mind, vnthout reference to anything external which mi^ht 
be the cause of it, and that it is the name of a truly sun- 
pie feeling. Perception, on the contrary, is the name of 
a ccHnplex mental state, including not merely the internal 
affection of the mind, but also b, reference to the exterior 
cause. Sensation is wholly within ; but Perception car- 
ries us, as it were, out of ourselves, and makes us ac- 
quainted with the world around us. It is especially by 
means of this last power that material nature, in all its 
varieties of form and beauty, is brought within the range 
of our inspection. If we had but sensation alone, there 
would still be form and fragrance, and colour and har- 
mony of sound, but it would seem to be wholly inward. 
The mind would then become not merely what Leibnitz 
supposed it to be, a mirror of the universe ; it would be 
to us the universe itself; we could know no other world, 
no other form of b^g. Perception prevents the pos^ 
bility of such a mistake ; it undeceives and dissipates the 
flattering notion that all things are in the soul; it leads 
us to ot£er existences, and, in particular, to the knowl- 
edge of the vast and complicated fatnric of the material 
creation. 

^ 53. Of the prim^ and secondary qualities of matter. 

From what has been said, it will be noticed that sen- 
sation implies the existence of an external material 
world as its cause, and that perception implies the same 
existence both as cause and object Asj. therefore, the 
materijd world comes now so directly and closely under 
consideration, it seems proper briefly to advert to that 
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sulnect It » hardly n^essary to say that we are alto- 
gether ignorant of the subjective or real essence of mat- 
ten Our knowledge embraces merely its qualities or 
properties, and nothing more. Without proposing to en- 
ter mto a minute examination of them, it will be proper 
to recall the recollection here, that the qualities of mate- 
rial bodies have been ranked by writers under ihe two 
beads of Primary and Secondary. 

The PHiMABY QUALITIES are known by being essential 
to the existence of all bodies^ They are extension, fig- 
ure, divisibility, and solidity ; and some writers have in- 
cluded motion. They are called primary for the obvious 
reason that all men embrace them in the notions which 
they form of matter, and that they are essential to its 
existence. All bodies have extension, all bodies have 
figure, all are capable of division, all possess the attri- 
bute of solidity. 

By soLrorrv in bodies (perhaps some would prefer the 
term resistance^ is to be understood^ ths^ quality by 
which a body hinders the approach of others between 
which it is interposed. In this sense, even water, and all 
other fluids, are solid. If particles of water could be 
prevented from separating, they would oppose so great 
resistance that it would 1^ impossible for any two oodr 
ies, between which they might be, fo come in contact. 
This was shown in an experiment which was once made 
at Florence. A quantity of water was enclosed in a 
gold ball, which, on the most violent pressure, could not 
be made to fill the internal cavity, until the water inside 
was forced through the pores. — ^There is reason also for 
that part of the arrangement vdiich includes DnrisBBiLrrv.- 
We cannot conceive of a particle so small as not to be 
susceptible of division. Ajid to that small particle must 
belong not only divisibility, but the qualities of solidity, 
extension, and ngure. 

^ 64. Of the secondary qualities of matter. 

The SECONDARY qualities of bodies are of two kinds ; 
(1.) Those which have relation to the perceiving and 
sentient mind ; (2.) Those which have relation to other 
bodies. 
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OBN&iTION AND PERCEPTION. ^$3 

Under the first class are to be included sound, colour, 
taste, smell, hardness and softness, heat and cold, rough- 
ness and smoothness, &c. When we say of a body it 
has sound, we imply in this remark that it possesses qual- 
ities which will cause certain effects in die mind; the 
term sound being applicable by the use of language both 
to the qualities of the external object, and to the effect 
produced within. When we say it has colour, we always 
make a like reference to the mind which beholds and con- 
templates it; and it is the same of the other secondary 
qualities of this description. 

The other class of secondary qualities (or properties, 
as they are not unfrequently termed), those which have 
relation to other material bodies, are exceedingly various 
and numerous. The material substance which, in relation 
to the mind, possesses the qiiaUties of sound and colour, 
may possess also, in relation to other bodies, the quahties 
or properties of malleability, fusibility, solubility, permea- 
bihty, and the like. 

' 4 ^- Of the nature of mental powen or facalties. 

We have spoken of Perception as a powee of the 
mbd, as well as a mental state or act. This twofold use 
of the term is owing to the imperfection of language. 
The same term, at least in the English language, signi- 
fies both the result and the corresponding power ; and 
oftentimes there is nothii^ but the connexion to deter- 
mine which is meant. But we have adverted to this 
subject here merely for the purpose of suggesting the 
importance of keepm^ in recollection that mental pow- 
ers (what are otherwise called faculties, and not unfre- 
cjuently susceptibilities) are not distinct from the mind 
itself. They are only the abiUty of the mind to act in a 
particular way. We apply the term also in other cases; 
we speak of tiie power or faculty of the memory, of bea- * 
soNiNG, of IMAGINATION, &c. Such cxprcssions are found 
in all languages, and cannot well be avoided. They are 
brief, and, on the whole, convenient representations of the 
various ways in which the soul is capable of acting or 
exerting itself. 

But while we keep in recollection that powers or fiic- 
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ulties are only the ability of the mind to act in a partic- 
ular way, it IS further to be noticed, that, in many cases, 
what are so called are complex in their nature ; tney are 
made up in their results of yarioussimple feelings, and im- 
ply the exercise of more than one simple susceptibility. 
It is proper, therefore, to analyze them, and to become ac- 
quainted with their parts ; odierwise our notions will be 
confused, and often erroneous. Still we cannot wholly 
lay aside the expressions which use and the wants of men 
have introduced ; nor is this necessaiy if we will but take 
the pains to explain the true nature of the operations, and 
of that ability of the mind which they profess to repre- 
sent K philosophers should undertake to introduce a 
whole new system of terms (and the credit is due to Kant 
that there is not wanting a notable instance of this in mod- 
em times), still it woijd be necessary to employ the old 
ones, in order to make them understood by mankind gen- 
erally. As a general rule, it is better to employ the com- 
mon and acknowledged phraseology, only takmg care to 
limit and explain it so far as it may be Uable to misappre- 
hension in consequence of a new and scientific application. 
*^ It looks too much like affectation," says Locke, speak- 
ing of these forms of speech, " wholly to lay them by ; 
and philosophy itself, though it likes not a gaudy dress, 
yet, when it appears in public, must have so much com- 
placency as to be clothed in the ordinary fashion and lan- 
guage of the country, so far as it can consist with truth 
and perspicuity.'* 



CHAPTER in. 

THE SENSES OF SMELL AND TASTE. 

^ 56. Nature and importance of the senses as a source of knowledge. 
It is desirable to keep clearly ii^ the mind the precise 
relation of the senses to the origin, progress, and amount 
of our knowledge, and to possess, if possible, a correct unr 
^erstaading of their true ypli|e. In ^ obtain sepse^ the 
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possesion of the bodily oi^ans with which we are fur- 
nished is not essential and prerequisite to the possession 
of that knowledge which we are accustomed to ascribe 
to them. There is nothing unwarrantable and unrea- 
sonable in the supposition, that the knowledge which we 
now have by their means might have been possessed 
without their aid either immediately, or in some way al- 
together different. Their use and indispensableness in 
the acquisition of a certain portion of what men are per- 
mitted to know, is a matter of arrangement and appoint- 
ment on the part of our Maker. It is undoubtedly an 
evidence of the correctness of this remark, &at the Su- 
preme Being has a full acquaintance with all those out- 
ward objects which present themselves to our notice, with- 
out being indebted to any material instrumentality and 
mediation. He perceives in another way, or, rather, all 
knowledge is inherent in, and originally and unalterably 
essential to, himself. 

It is not so, as we have reason to believe, with any oth- 
er beings, and c^ainly not with man. Altiiough a ^eat 
part of his knowledg;e rdates to material things, he is so 
formed, and his constitution is so ordered, tiiat he is whol- 
ly dependant for it cm the senses. — ^Deprive him of the 
ear, and all nature becomes voiceless and silent ; deprive 
him of the eye, and the sun and moon withdraw their 
hght, and the universe becomes darkened like sackcloth; 
deprive of him of the sense of touch, and he is then en- 
tirely insulated, and as much cut off from all communica- 
tion with others as if hewers the only being in existence. 

^ 67. Of the connexion of the brain with sensation and perception. 

It may perhaps be asked. Whether these views are in- 
tended to exclude the brain, as having a connexion with 
the senses in the results which are here ascribed to them 1 
And this inquiry leads us to observe (what has been before 
alluded to), that the brain is a prominent organ in the ma- 
terial part of the process of sensation and of external per- 
ception. The senses evidently cannot be separated from 
the nervous i^tem. But the substance which is found in 
the nerves, excej^tine the coat in which it is enveloped, 
is the same as in me brain, being of the same soft and 
Vol. L— H 
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fibrous texture, and in contmuity with it. As a general 
statement, when the brain has been in any way injured, 
the inward sensation, which would otherwise be distinct 
on the presentation of an external body, is imperfect 
Also if &e nerve be injured, or if its continui^ be dis- 
turbed by the pressure of a tight ligature, the efl^ct is the 
same ; a circumstance which goes to confirm &e alleged 
identity of substance in the two. 

The brain, therefore, and whatever of the same sub- 
stance is in continuity with it, particularly the nerves, con- 
stitute the sensorial or^an^ which, in the subordinate or- 
gans of taste, smell, sight, touch, and hearing, presents 
Itself under different modifications to external objects. 
On this oi^an, the sensorial^ as thus explained, an impres- 
fflon must be made before there can be saisation and per- 
ception. 

An impression, for instance, is made on that part of the 
sensorial or^an (Called the auf^itory nerve, and a state of 
mind immediately succeeds, which is variously termed, ac- 
cording to the view in which it is contemplated, either the 
sensation or the perception of sound. — ^An impression i^ 
made by the rays of light on that expansion of the optic 
nerve which forms what is called the betina of the eye, 
and the intellectual principle is immediately brought into 
that new position, which is termed visual perception, or a 
perception of sight. — ^The hand is impressed on a body 
of an uneven and rough surface, vbA immediately conse- 
quent on this application and pressure is that state of mind 
which is termed a sensation or perception of roughness. 

4 68. Order in which the senses are to be considered. 

In considering those ideas which we become possessed 
of l^ means of the senses, it is natural to begin with that 
s«ise which will cause us the least difiiculty in the anal- 
ysis of its results ; and to proceed to others successively, 
as we find them increasing in importance. It may not be 
altogether easy to apply this principle with strictness, but 
it will answer all the purpose for which it is here introdu- 
ced, if we consider the senses in the following order, the 
smell, taste, hearing, touch, and sight 

The mind holds a commumcation with the material 

* 
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wodd by means of the sense of smdiing. All ammal and 
vegetable bodies f and the same will probably hold good 
of other bodies, tiiough generally in a less degree) are 
continu^y sen^g out effluvia of great subtilty. These 
small particles are rapidly and widely scattered abroad in 
the neighbourhood of the body from which they proceed. 
No percipient being can come within the circumference 
occupied by these continually moving and volatile atoms, 
without experiencing effects from it 

$ 69. Of the sense and sensation of smell. 

The medium through which we have the sensations and 
perceptions of smell, is the organ which is termed the ol- 
factOTy nerve, situated principally in the nostrils, but part- 
ly in some continuous cavities. When any odoriferous 
particles, sent from external objects, affect this organ, there 
is a certain state of mind produced, which varies with the 
nature of the odoriferous bodies. But we can no more in- 
fer, from the sensation itself merely, that there exists any 
necessary connexion between the smell and the external 
objects, than that there exists a connexion between the 
emotions of joy and sorrow and the same objects. It 
might, indeed, be suggested to us by the change in our 
mental states, that there must be some caixseor antecedent 
to the change ; but this suggestion would be far from im- 
plying the necessity of a corporeal cause. 

How, then, does it happen that we are not merely sen- 
able of the particular sensation, but refer it at once to 
some external object, to the rose or the honeysuckle,? In 
answer, it may be remarked, if we had always been des- 
titute of the senses of sight and touch, tms reference 
never could have been made; but,havinff been furnished 
with them by the beneficent Author of our being, we 
make this reference by experience. When we have seen 
the rose, when we have been near to it and handled it, 
we have uniformly been conscious of that state of mind 
which we term a sensation of smell. When we have 
come into the neighbourhood of the honeysuckle, or when 
it has been gathered and presented to us, we have been 
reminded of its fragrance. And thus, having learned by 
^erience that the presence of the odorif<»ous body » 
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always attended with the sensatioos of smell, we form 
the habit of attributing the sensations to that body as 
their cause. 

4 60. Of perceptions of smell in distinction from sensations. 

The mental reference spoken of in the last section is 
made with almost as much promptness as if it were ne- 
cessarily involved in the sensation itself. It is at least so 
rapid, tiiat we find ourselves unable to mark the mind's 
prepress from the inward feeling to the conception of the 
outward cause. Nor is this inability surprising, when 
we consider that we have repeated this process, both in 
this and in analogous cases, trom our earnest childhood 
No otgect has ever been present to us, capable of opera- 
ting on the senses, where this process has not been gone 
through. The result of this long-continued and frequent 
repetition has been an astonishing quickness in the men- 
tal action, so much so that the mmd leaps outward with 
the rapidity of lightning, to be present with, and to com- 
prehend the causes of tiie feeling within. 

This view, it will be seen, helps in illustrating the na- 
ture of PERCEPTION, as distinguished from sensation. . The 
outlines of that distinction have already been given ; and 
every one of the senses, as well as that now under con- 
sideration, will fumi^ proo& and illustrations of it. Ac- 
cordingly, when we are said to perceive the smell, or to 
have perc^tions of the smell of a body, the rapid pro- 
cess which has been described is gone through, and the 
three things which were involved in th^ definition of 
Perception already given are supposed to exist: (1.) 
The presence of me odoriferous body, and the affection 
of its appropriate organ ; (2.) The change or sensation 
in the mmd ; and (3^ The reference of tiie sensation to 
the external body as its cause. 

^61. Of the sense and the sensation of taste. 

The tongue, which is covered with numerous nervous 
papillae, forms essentially the organ of taste, although 
the papillae are found scattered in other parts of the cav- 
ity of tjbe mouth. The application of any sapid bodv to 
this organ immediately causes in it a change or affection ; 
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and this is at once followed by a mental affection or a 
new state of the mind. In this way we have the sensa- 
tions and perceptions, to which we give the names sweet, 
bitter, sour, acnd, &c. 

Haidng experienced the. inward sensation, the affec- 
tions of die mind are then rderred by i]s to something 
external as their cause* We do not, however, always, nor 
even generally, distinguish the qualities which constitute 
this cause by separate and appropriate de^gnations; but 
express them by the names that are employed for the in- 
ternal feeling, viz., sweetness, bitterness, sourness, &a 
This reference of what is internally experienced to its ex- 
ternal cause, is very rapidly made; so that we at once say 
of one apple it is sweet, and of another it is sour. StiU 
it is to be ka>t in mind, that, in point of fiau:t, it is subse- 
quent, both m the order of nature and of time, to the 
mere sensation ; although we may not be able, in conse- 
quence of its rapidity, to mark distmctly the progress of 
the mental action from the one to the other. As^in the 
case of smells, which have already been remarked upon, 
the reference is the result of our former experience. We 
say of one body it is sweet, and of another it is sour, 
ba:^use we have ever observed that the mental states in- 
dicated by those terms have always existed in connexion 
with the presence of those bodies. 

Whenever, therefore, we say of any bodies that they 
are sweet, bitter, sour, or apply any other epithets ex- 
pressive of sapid qusdities, we mean to be understood to 
say, that such bodies are fitted in the constitution of things 
to cause in the mind the sensations of sweetness, bitter- 
ness, and sourness, or other sensations expressed by de- 
nominations of taste. Or, in other words, that they are 
the established antecedents of such mental states, as there 
is, farther than this, no necessary connexion between 
them. 

^ 62. Design and nset of the senses of smeU and taste. 

It is not unprofitable to delay oftentimes, and contem- 
plate the designs and uses which nature has in view in 
W works. Although the sense of smell may appear 
(and perhaps with sufficient reason) to be of less impor- 
H2 
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tance than the other senses and the other parts of the an- 
imal economy^ it is not without its ends. There is evi- 
dently design in the position of the organ in reference to 
the effluvia^ which are the direct subjects of its action, it 
being placed in the inside of the cand, yvhere the air is 
continually forced in and out with every breath we draw 
The organ is precisely adapted, both in its nature and its 
place, to its appointed medium of communication with 
other bodies ; nor is this the only mark of design attend- 
ing it. This sense is frequently a source of gratification ; 
and although it is less keen and powerful in men than in 
many inferior animals, it still has power enough to afford 
much assistance in this respect, that it often warns us of 
the presence of oW ects which experience has found to be 
injurious to us. The remark has been justly made, that 
the senses both of taste and smell are of great use in dis- 
tinguishing bodies that cannot be distinguished by our 
other senses. They are peculiarly quick and exact in 
their judgnacmts, especially in discerning, before we can 
ascertain it in any other way, the beginmng and progress 
of those changes which all bodies are constantly u]^er- 
going. 

But in both of these senses design and utility are dis- 
coverable in reference to food in particular. While the 
sense of smell guards the entrance of the canal for breath- 
ing, the sense of taste has its station at the entrance of 
the alimentary canal. Hence the food which we con- 
sume undergoes the scrutiny of both ; an intentional and 
benevolent provision for protecting men and the animal 
creation generally against the introduction of what would 
be noxious to them. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE SENSE OF J^ABINO. 
4 63. Organ of the sftnse of hearing. 

Following the order which has been proposed, we are 
n^t to consider the sense of BEARmo. And, in proceed- 
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mg to the consideration of this salject, the I'emark is a 
very obvious one, that we should be unable to hear if we 
had not a sense designed for ^id appropriate to that re- 
sult. The air, when put strongly in motion, is distinctly 
perceived by the touch ; but no impression which it could 
make on that sense would cause that internal feeling 
which is termed a sensation of sound. Our Creator, 
therefore, has taken care that these sensations shall have 
ibear own organ ; and it is obviously one of precise and 
elaborate workmanship. The ear is designedly planted 
in a position where, with the greatest ease, it takes cog- 
nizance of whatever is going on in the contiguous atmo- 
sphere. When ve examine it externally, we not only find 
it &US favourably situated, but presenting a hollowed and 
capacious surface, so formed as to grasp and gather in 
the undulations of air continually floating and in motion 
around it. Without, however, delaying to give a minute 
description of the internal construction of the ear, which 
belongs rather to the physiologist, it will answer our pres- 
ent purpose merely to add, that these undulations are 
conducted by it through various winding, till they are 
brought in a state of concentration, as it were, against 
the membrane called the tympanum. It is worthy of no- 
tice, that on the internal surface of this membrane (the 
drum, as it is popularly called) there is a nerve spread out 
in a manner analogous to the expansion of the optic nerve 
at die bottom of the eye. Whether this nervous expan- 
sion be indispensably necessary to the result or not, it is 
certain that a pressure upon or affection of the tympanum 
by the external air is followed by a new state of the 
mind, known as the sensation or perception of sound. 

(f 64. Nature of tonorotis bodies, and the medium of the communication 
of sound. 

When we leave the bodily organ, and, looldng outward, 
inquire still further for the origin of the sensations which 
we have by means of the ear, we find them attributable 
ultimately to the presence and influence of the substances 
around us. Those undulations of air, which impinge 
upon-the tympanum, and without which there is no sen- 
latioB of sound, cu*e caused by the vibrations or oscilla- 
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tioDS of the particles of certain bodies. The material sab- 
stances whidi have this quality are termed sonorous, as 
wood, brass, iron, &c ; but it exists in different bodies m 
very various degrees. 

The quality of sonorouaiess, therefin^, in any substance, 
is properly a susceptibilibr of motion among its own parts. 
W hen it is forcibly struck, this motion exists first in itself, 
and is afterward communicated to the circumambient air. 
The movement of the air which is thus caused, is again 
communicated, like the concentric waves of water agita- 
ted by a stone thrown into it, to other portions successive- 
ly, till it reaches the ear. 

The air, accordingly, is the medium of communication 
between the sonorous body and the tympanum of the ear. 
It is true that many soUd bodies are good conductors of 
sound as well as the atmosphere ; but as portions of air, 
through which the vibratory motion must of course pass, 
are in all cases interposed between that organ and the 
sounding body, it is not necessary to dwell upon them 
here. It is sufficient for our present purpose merely to un- 
derstand, that there is in every sounding body, in the fijrst 
place, a vibratory motion am<mg its own particles firom 
some cause or omer ; that this vibration or undulation is 
communicated from the sounding body to the air, and 
from one portion of air to another, till it reaches the or- 
gan of hearing. Why the internal sensation should at 
once follow the completicm of this process is another in- 
quiry, which we do not undertake to explain. We have 
before us the antecedent and the consequent, the affection 
of the oi^an of hearing by an outward impulse, and the 
new mental state within ; but the reason oi this invaria- 
ble connexion in two things that are entirely distinct and 
different, is a matter beyond our limited comprehenaon 

^ 65. Varieties of the sensation of sound. 

The sensations which we thus become possessed of by 
the hearing, are far more numerous than the words and 
the forms of speech, having relation to them in different 
languages, would lead us to suppose. It will help to il- 
lustrate this sul]9eci if we recur a moment to the sense, of 
TASTE. The remark has somewhere been made to this ef- 
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feet, and probably with much truth, that if a person were 
to examine five hundred different wines, he would hardly 
find two ci them of precisely the same flavour. The di- 
versity is almost endless, although there is no language 
which distinguishes each variety of taste by a separate 
name. It is &e same in respect to the sensations of sound. 
Th^e sensations exhibit the greatest variety, although the 
differences are too minute to be separated and distinctly 
represented by language. 

These views will appear the less objectionable, when it 
is remembered that sounds differ fit)m each other both in 
the tone and in the strength of the tone. It is remarked 
by Dr. Reid, that five hundred Tariations of tone may be 
perceived by the ear ; also an equal number of variations 
in the strength of the tonS ; maldng, as he expressly in- 
forms us, by a combination of the tones and of the degrees 
of strength, more than twenty thousand simple sounds, 
differing either in tone or strength. 

In a perfect tone, a great many undulations of elastic 
air are required, which must be of equal duration and ex- 
tent, and follow each other with perfect regularity. Each 
ondulation is made up (^ the advance and retreat of innu- 
merable particles, whose motions are all uniform in direc- 
tion, force, and time. Accordingly, there will be varieties 
also and shades of difference m tiie same tone, arising 
fi-om the petition and manner of striking the sonorous 
body, fit)m the constitution of the elastic medium, and 
bom the state of the organ of hearing. 

Different instruments, such as a flute, a violin, and a 
bass viol, may all sound the same tone, and yet be easily 
distinguishable. A considerable numb^ of human voices 
may sound the same note, and with equal strength, and 
yet there will be some difference. The same voice, while 
it maintains the proper distinctions of sound, may yet be 
Yaried many ways by sickness or health, youth or age, and 
other alt^ations in our bodily condition to which we are 
incident 

^ 66. Manner in which we learn the plact of sounds. 
It is a fact^ worthy of notice in respeivt to sounds, that 
%e should not know, previous to all experience on the sub- 
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jecft, whe&er a floand came from the right or I^ fiom 
above or below, from a smaller or a greater distance. 
And this will appear the less surprising, when we remem- 
ber, that the undulations of air are always changed from 
their original direction by the chamdels and the windings 
of the ear before they strike the tympanum. Abundant 
facts confirm this statement 

Dr. Reid mentions, that once, as he was lying in bed, 
having been put into a fright, he heard his own heart beat 
He took it to be some one Knocking at the door, and arose, 
and opened the door oftener than once before he discov- 
ered diat the sound was in his own breast Some trav- 
eller has related, that when he first heard th^ roaring of 
a lion in a desert wilderness, not seeing the animal, he did 
not know on what side to appithend danger, as the sound 
seemed to him to proceed from the ground, and to endose 
a circle, of which he and his companions stood in the 
centre. 

It is by custom or experience that we learn to distin- 
guish the place of things, and, in some measure also, tibeir 
nature, by means of their sound. It is thus that we learn 
that one noise is in a conti^us room, that uiotha- is 
above our heads, and another is in the street And what 
seems to be an evidence of this is, that when we are in a 
strange place, after all our experience, we very frequently 
find ourselves mistaken in these rejects. 

If a man bom deaf were suddenly made to hear, he 
would probably consider his first sensations of sound as 
originating wholly within himself But, in process of 
time, we learn not only to refer the origin of sounds to a 
position above or below, to the right qr left, but to con- 
nect each particular sound with a particular external 
cause, referring one to a bell as its appropriate external 
cause, another to a flute, another to a trumpet 

^ 67. Application of these views to the art of ventriloquism. 

We are naturally led to make a few remarks here in 
explanation of ventriloquism, a well-knovm art, by which 
persons can so modify their voice as to make it appeal 
to their audience to proceed from different ol^ects, distan- 
cc% aD4 (i^eQtions. Xher^ if^ no peculwit; (^ «fl]WtMr« 
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in Yentriloquists, as is often 8ui^K)6ed ; except that the ca- 
pacity of the chest and the lungs is sometimes found to be 
greater than usual. It is also true, that the power and 
activity of the muscles, connected with the organs of 
speech and with the. chest and lungs, is considerably in- 
creased bj frequent exercise. Nevertheless, the great nat- 
ural reijuisite on the part of the ventriloquist is to be able 
to mimic sounds; and he will be likely to succeed nearly 
in proportion to his skill in this particular. The secret, 
then, of his acoustic deceptions, sup{)osing him to be ca- 
pable of exact imitation, will be sufficiently understood by 
referring to the statement maintained in the preceding 
section, viz., That, previous to experience, we are unable 
to refer sounds to any particular external cause. 

The sound itself never gives us any direct and imme•^ 
diate indication of the place, or distance, or direction of 
the sonorous body. It is only by experience, it is only by 
the association of place with sound, that the latter be- 
comes an indication of the former. Now supposing the 
ventriloquist to possess a delicate ear, which is implied in 
his ability to mimic sounds, he soon learns, by careful ob- 
servation, the difference which change of place causes in 
the same sound. Having in this way ascertained the par- 
ticular modulations of sound, which, in accordance with 
the experience of men and the assertions they have 
formed, are appropriate to any particular distances, direc- 
tion, or object, it is evident, whenever he exactly or very 
nearly imitates such modulations, that the sounds must ap- 
pear to his audience to come from such distance, object, 
or direction. 

One part of the art, however, consists in controlling the 
attention of persons present, and in directing that atten- 
tion to some particular place by a remark, motion, or some 
other method. If, for instance, the sound is to come from 
under a tumbler or hat, the performer finds it important 
to have their attention directed to that particular object, 
which affords him an opportunity for the exercise of all 
those associations which they have formed with any sound 
coining from a very confined place. All, then, that re- 
inains for him to do, is to give his voice a dull modulation 
^ on a low key, whicb we know fron^ oiu: exp^eiM^ 
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to be the character of confined sounds. Then there seems 
to be a voice speaking tinder a tumbler or hat ; and if 
any person should, ^ther intentionally or unintentionally, 
lift these articles up, the ventriloquist immediately utteis 
himself more distinctlv and freel]^, like a person who has\ 
been very much confined on being readmitted into the 
free and open air. It is also necessary, when his face is 
towards his auditors, that he should make use chiefly of 
the muscles of the throat ; an outward and visible moving 
of the lips would much weaken the deception. 

4 68. Uses of hearing and iU coDoezion with oral language. 

Although, as in the cases just mentioned, the artifices 
of men may sometimes impose upon this oi^an and lead 
its deci^ons astray, it is one, in me ordinary calls for its 
exercise, of exceeding value. One of the distinguished 
benefits of the sense of hearing is, that, in consequence 
of it, we are enabled to hold intercourse with each other 
by means of spoken language, without which the ad- 
vancement of the human mind must have inevitably been 
very limited. It is by means of speech that we express 
our feelings to the little company of our neighbours and 
our own family ; and without it this pleasant and cheer- 
ing intercourse must be almost entirely suspended. Not 
limited in its beneficial results to families and neighboui^ 
hoods, it has been the medium of the transmission of 
thought from age to age, from generation to generation. 
So mat in one age has been concentrated the result of 
all the researches, the combination of the wisdom of all 
the preceding. 

" There is, without all doubt," it has been observed, " a 
chain of the thoughts of human kind, from the origin of 
the world down to the moment at which we exist, a^chain 
not less universal than that of the generation of every 
being that lives. Ages have exert^ their influence on 
ages ; nations on nations ; truths on errors ; errors on 
truths." 

Whether oral language was an original invention of 
man, or* whether, in the first instance, it was a power be- 
stowed upon him by his Creator and coeval with the hu- 
man race, the ear must, in either case, have been the pti- 
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maiy recipient — ^Xhe faculty of speech, so necessary and 
80 beneficial, could not have existed, either by invention 
or by communication, without the sense of hearing. And 
hence it happens, that all those who are born deaf are 
without speech. Their inability to speak is not in gener- 
al the result of a defect in the organs of speech, but be- 
cause they cannot hear others, and thus imitate the sounds 
they utter. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE SENSE OF TOUCH. 

4 69. Of ihft sense of touch and its sensations in general. 

We are next to consider the sense of touch. The prin- 
cipal organ of this sense is the hand, although it is not 
limited to that part of our frame, but is diffused over the 
whole body. The hand principally arrests our attention 
as the organ of this sense, because, being furnished with 
various articulations, it is easily moveable by the muscles, 
and can readily adapt itself to the various changes of 
form in the objects to which it is appUed. 

•The senses which have hitherto been examined, are 
more simple and uniform in their results than that of the 
touch. By the ear we merely possess that sensation which 
we denominate hearing; we have the knowledge of 
sounds, and that is all. By the palate we acquire a 
knowledge of tastes ; and by the sense of smelling we 
become acquainted with the odours of bodies. The 
knowledge which is directly acquired ^by all these senses, 
is limited to the qualities which have been mentioned. 
By the sense of touch, on the contrary, we become ac- 
quainted, not with one merely, but with a variety of qual- 
itws or attributes, such as the following : heat and cold, 
hardness and softness, roughness and smoothness, resist- 
ance, extension, and figure; and, in particular, it is in the 
application of tlus sense that we find an occasion fhrnish* 
ed for the wi^n of the antecedent and more general no* 
tbn of exlKiwily^ 

Vol. L^I 
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^ 70. Idea of exteroaliiy laggMted in cODDexlon with the touch. 

If man were possessed of the sense of smell alone, it 
would be found that the earliest elements of his knowl- 
edge consisted exclusively in sensations of odours. Ac- 
cording, however, as these sensations were agreeable or 
disagreeable, he would acquire the additional ideas of 
pleasure and pain. And, havins experienced pleasure 
and pain, we may suppose that mis would subsequently 
give rise both to the feelings and the abstract conceptions 
of desire and aversion. But if he had no other sense, all 
these feeUngs would seem to him to be internal, not only 
in their experience, but their ori^n ; in other words, to be 
mere emanations from the soul itself ; and he would be 
incapable of referring them to an external cause. — ^If he 
were possessed of the sense of hearing alone, the result 
would be similar ; his existence would then seem to con- 
sist essentially of sounds, as in the other case it would be 
made up of odours ; nor, indeed, by the aid of merely 
both these senses combined, would he be able to form an 
idea of extemaUty or outness. 

But this idea is a most important one ; it is the connect- 
ing thought, which introduces us to an acquaintance with 
a new form of existence, different from that interior exist- 
ence which we variously call by the names spirit, "mind, 
or soul. This idea first arises in the mind, although it is 
not directly addressed to that sense, by means of the touch. 

There is no question that the other senses might of 
themselves furnish a basis of considerable extent for the 
mental action. By means of their aid alone, such a de- 
velopement of mind might take place, that we could per- 
ceive, think, compare, abstract, reason, and will. And 
although, under such circumstances, everything would 
seem to us to be internal, yet we should probably find the 
mental action unembarrassed and easy, and a source of 
plejasure. But, after a time, we decide to move the limbs 
in a particular direction, and to press the hand or some 
other part of the body through some hard and resisting 
substance. It is when we attempt to do anything of this 
kind, which calls the sense of touch into action, that we 
find the wonted series of thoughts disturbed, the desire 
checked, and the volition counteracted. It is probably at 
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this precise position of the mind, with scarcely the inter- 
val of a momentary pause of wonder, that there arises 
vividly in the soul a new perception, a new thought, 
which we call the idea of extemaUty or outness. It is 
the sense of touch which impinges upon the obstacle that 
stands in our way ; and no other sense admits of this pe- 
culiar application. It is thus the means of partially dis- 
turbing the previous connexion and tendency of thought, 
and of giving occasion for the rise of the new idea which 
is under consideration. And this idea, called into exist- 
ence under these circumstances, becomes associated with 
all those notions which we subsequently form of matter. — 
It may be of some importance to add here^ that we shall 
have occasion to refer to this idea again under the head 
of Original Suggestion. It is tobe remembered, that ex- 
ternality is not a direct object of the touch, as extension 
and hardness are, but that the tactual sense isimply fur- 
nishes the occasion on which it is formed. ' 

^ 71. Origin of the notion of extension, and of fbnn or figure. 

The idea of extension has its origin by means of the 
sense of touch. When the touch is applied to bodies, 
where in the intermediate parts there is a continuity of the 
same substance, we necessarily form that notion. It is 
not, however, to be imagined that Extension, as it exists 
outwardly, and the corresponding notion in the mind, ac- 
tually resemble each other. So far from any imitation and 
copying from one to the other, or resemblance in any way, 
there is a radical and utter divei-sity. As to outward, ma- 
terial extension, it is not necessary to attend to it herej 
our business at present is with the corresponding inward 
feelmg. Nor will it be necessary to delay even upon that ; 
the more we multiply words upon it, the more obscure it 
becomes. As it is a simple idea, we cannot resolve it into 
others, and in that way make it clearer by defining it 
We must refer in this case, as in others like it, to each 
one's personal experience. It will be better understood 
in that way than by any form of words. 

The notion of extension is intimately connected with, 
and may be considered in some sort the foundation of, 
that of the form or figure of bodies. — ^Dr. Brown some* 
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vrhere calls the Form of bodies their relation to each 
other in space. This is thought to afford matter for re- 
flection ; but when we consider that space, whatever it 
may be objectively or outwardly, exists in the mind as a 
simple notion, and that the particular relation here spo- 
ken of is not pointed out, the remark may not be found to 
throw much light on the subject Still we do not suppose 
that any one is ignorant of what form is ; men must be sup- 
posed to know that, if they are thought to know anything. 
All that is meant to be asserted here is, that the idea of 
extension is antecedent, in the order of nature, to that of 
form ; and that the latter could not exjust without the oth- 
er ; but that both, nevertheless, are simple, and both are 
to be ascribed to the sense of touch. 

^ 72. On the sensations of heat and cold. 

Amon^ the states of mind which are usually classed 
with the mtimations of the sense under consideration, are 
those which are connected with changes in the tempera- 
ture of our bodies. Some writers, it is true, have been 
incUned to dissent from this arrangement, and have haz- 
arded an opinion that they ought not to be ascribed to the 
sense of touch ; but Dr. Reid, on the contrary, who gave 
to our sensations the most careful and patient attention, 
has decidedly assigned to them this origin. Among other 
remarks, he has expressed himself on this subject to this 
effect. 

" The words heat and cold," be remarks (Inquiry into 
the Human Mind, chap, v.), " have each of them two sig- 
nifications ; they sometimes signify certain sensations of 
the mind, which can have no existence when they are not 
felt, nor can exist anywhere but in the mind or sentient 
being ; but more frequently they signify a quality in bod- 
ies, which, by the laws of nature, occasions the sensations 
of heat and cold in us ; a quality which, though connected 
by custom so. closely with the sensation that we cannot 
without difficulty separate them, yet hath not the least 
resemblance to it, and may continue to exist when there 
is no sensation at all. 

" The sensations of heat and cold are perfectly known, 
for they neither are, nor can be, anything else than what 
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we feel them to be ; but the qualities in bodies which 
we call heai and cold are unknown. They are only con- 
ceived by us as unknown causes or occasions of the sen- 
sations to which we give the same names. But, though 
common sense says nothing of the nature of the qualities, 
it plainly dictates the existence of them ; and to deny 
that there can be heat and cold when they are not felt, 
is an absurdity too gross to merit confutation. For what 
could be more absurd than to say that the thermometer 
cannot rise or fall unless some person be present, or that 
the coast of Guinea would be as cold as Nova Zembla 
if it had no inhabitants ? 

" It is the business of philosophers to investigate, by 
proper experiments and induction, what heat and cold 
are in bodies. And whether they make heat a particular 
element diffused through nature, and accumulated in the 
heated body, or whether they make it a certain vibration 
of the parts of the heated body ; whether they deter- 
mine that heat and cold are contrary qualities, as the sen- 
sations undoubtedly are contrary, or that heat only is a 
quality, and cold its privation ; these questions are within 
the province of philosophy ; for common sense says no- 
thing on the one side or the other. 

" But, whatever be the nature of that quality in bodies 
which we call heat^ we certainly know this, that it cannot 
in the least resemble the sensation of heat It is no less 
absurd to suppose a likeness between the sensation and 
the quality, than it would be to suppose that the pain of 
the gout resembles a square or a triangle. The simplest 
man that hath common sense does not imagine the sen- 
sation of heat, or anything that resembles that sensation, 
to be in the fire. He only imagines that there is some- 
thing in the fire which makes him and other sentient be- 
ings feel heat. Yet as the name of heat^ in common lan- 
guage, more frequently and more properly signifies this 
unknown something in the fire than the sensation occa- 
siwied by it, he justly laughs at the philosopher who de- 
nies that there is any heat in the fire, and thinks that he 
speaks contrary to common sense." 
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^ 73. On the semationt of hardness and softness. 

" Let US next consider," continues the same writer, 
** HARDNESS AND SOFTNESS'; by which words wc always un- 
derstand real properties or qualities of bodies, of which 
we have a distinct conception. 

" When the parts of a body adhere so firmly that it 
cannot easily be made to change its figure, we call it hard; 
when its parts are easily displaced, we call it soft. This 
is the notion which all mankind have of hardness and 
softness : they are neither sensations nor like any sensa- 
tion ; they were real qualities before they were perceived 
by touch, and continue to be so when they are not per- 
ceived : for if any man will affirm that diamonds were 
not hard until they were handled, who would reason with 
him? 

" There is, no doubt, a sensation by which we perceive 
a body to be hard or soft. This sensation of hardness 
may easily be had by pressing one's hand against a ta- 
ble, and attending to the feeling that ensues, setting 
aside, as much as possible, all thoughts of the table and 
its qualities, or of any external thing. But it is one thing 
to have the sensation, and another to attend to it and make 
it a distinct object of reflection. The first is very easy ; 
the last, in most cases, extremely difficult 

" We are so accustomed to use the sensation as a sign, 
and to pass immediately to the hardness signified^ that, 
as far as appears, it was never made an object of thought, 
either by the vulgar or by philosophers ; nor has it a name 
in any language. There is no sensation more distinct or 
more frequent ; yet it is never attended to, but passes 
through the mind instantaneously, and serves only to in- 
troduce that quality in bodies which, by a law of our con- 
stitution, it suggests. 

" There are, mdeed, some cases, wherein it is no diffi- 
cult matter to attend to the sensation occasioned by the 
hardness of a body ; for instance, when it is so violent as 
to. occasion considerable pain : then nature calls upon us 
to attend to it ; and then we acknowledge that it is a 
mere sensation, and can only be in a sentient being. If a 
man runs his head with violence against a pillar, I appeal 
to him whether the pain he feels resembles the hardness 
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of the stone ; or if he can conceive anything like what 
he feels to be in an inanimate piece of matter. 

" The attention of the mind is here entirely turned -to- 
wards the painful feeling; and^ to speak in me common 
language of mankind, he fe^ls nothing in the stone, but 
feels a violent pain in his head. It is quite otherwise 
when he leans his head gently against the pillar; for then 
he will tell you that he feels nothing in bis head, but feels 
hardness in the stone. Hath he not a sensation in this 
case as well as in the other ? Undoubtedly he hath ; but 
it is a sensation which nature intended only as a sign of 
something in the stone; and, accordingly, he instantly 
fixes his attention upon the thing signified; and cannot, 
without great difficulty, attend so much to the sensation as 
to be persuaded that there is any such thing distinct from 
the hardness it signifies. 

" But, however difficult it may be to attend to this fu- 
gitive sensation, to stop its rapid progress, and to disjoin 
it from the external quality of hardness, in whose shadow 
it is apt immediately to hide itself: this is what a philos- 
opher by pains and practice must attain, otherwise it will 
be impossible for him to reason justly on this suj)ject, or 
even to understand what is here advanced. For fiie last 
appeal, in subjects of this nature, must be to what a man 
feels and perceives in his .own mmd." 

^ 74. Of certain indefinite feelings sometimes ascribed to the touch. 

In connexion with these views on tiie sensations of 
touch, it is proper to remark, that certain feelings have 
been ascribed to that sense which are probably of a char- 
acter too indefinite to admit of a positive and undoubted 
classification. Although they clearly have their place in 
the general arrangement which has been laid down, with 
the states of mind which we are now considering ; that 
is to say, are rather of an external and material, than of 
an internal origin ; still they do not so evidently admit 
of an assignment to a particular sense. Those sensations 
to which we now refer (if it be proper to use that term 
in application to them) gtppear to have their origin in the 
human system considered as a whole, made up of bones, 
flesh, muscles, the senses, &c., rather than to be suscepti- 
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ble of being traced to any particular part. Of this de- 
scription are the feehngs express^ by the terms uneasi- 
ness, weariness, weakness, sickness, and those of an op- 
posite character, as ease, hilarity, health, vigour, &c. 

^ 75. Relation between the sensation and what is outwardly signified. 

We here return a moment to the subject of the relation 
between the internal sensation and the outward object; 
and again repeat that the mental state and the corre- 
sponding outward object are altogether diverse. This 
view holds good in the case of the secondary, as well 
as of the primary qualities of matter. Whether we 
sp'eak of extension, or resistance, or heat, or colour, or 
roughness, there are, in all cases alike, two things, the in- 
ternal affection and the outward quality ; but they are ut- 
terly distinct, totally without likeness to each other. But 
how it happens that one thing, which is totally different 
from another, can nevertheless give us a knowledge of 
that from which it differs, it would be a waste of time to 
attempt to explain. Our knowledge is undoubtedly lim- 
ited to the mere fact. 

This is one of those difficult but decisive points in men- 
tal PHILOSOPHY, of which it is essential to possess a pre- 
cise and correct understanding. The letters which cover 
over the pages of a book are a very different thing from 
the thought, and the combinations of thought, which they 
stand for. The accountant's columns of numerals are not 
identical with the quantities and their relations which 
they represent. And so in regard to the mind ; all its acts 
are of one kind, and what they stand for is of another. 
The mind, in all its feelings and operations, is governed 
by its own laws, and characterizes its eiSTorts by the essen- 
tial elements of its own nature. Nothing which is seeh 
or heard, nothing which is the subject of taste, or touch, 
or any other sense, nothing material which can be ima- 
gined to exist in anyplace or in any form, can furnish the 
least positive disclosure either of its intrinsic nature or of 
the mode of its action. 

What, then, is the relation betweisn the sensation and 
the outward object, between the perception and the thing 
perceived 1 Evidently that of the sign and the thing sig- 
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Tiified. And as in a multitude of cases, tiie sign may give 
■a knowledge of its object, without any other grounds of 
such knowledge than mere institution or appomtment, so 
it is in this. The mind, maintaining its appropriate ac* 
lion, and utterly rejecting the intervention of all images 
and visible representations, except what are outward and 
material, and totally distinct from itself both in place and 
nature, is, notwithstanding, susceptible of the knowledge 
of things exterior, and can form an acquaintance with the 
universe of matter. 

A misapprehension in this respect, the mistaken suppo- 
^tion of the mind's either receiving actual filmy images 
from external objects, or being itself transformed into the 
likeness of such images, has been, in times past, the source 
of much confusion and contention. But that opinion, how- 
ever prevalent it may have been once, is mere hypothesis ; 
it has not the slightest well-founded evidence in its favour. 
Still we can reject it wholly from our belief, and from all 
influence on our belief, only by guarding against early as- 
sociatioris, by a rigid self-inspection, and by carefully sep- 
arating the material and the immaterial, the qualities of 
mind and of matter. 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE SENSE OF SIGHT. 

^ 76. Of the or^an of tight, and the uses or benefits of that i 

Of those instruments of external perception with which 
a benevoleht Providence has favoured us, a high rank 
must be given to the sense of seeing. If we were re- 
stricted in the process of acquiring knowledge to the in- 
formations of the touch merely, how many embarrassments 
would attend our progress, and how slow it would prove ! 
Having never possessed sight, it would be many years be- 
fore the most acute and active person could form an idea 
of a mountain^ or even of a large edifice. But by the ad- 
fitional help of the sense of seeing, he not only obsaves 
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fhe figure of large buildings, but is in a moment possess- 
ed of all the beauties of a wide and vari^ated landscape. 

The organ of ibis sense is the eye. On a slight exam- 
ination, the eye is fouhd to be a sort of telescope, having its 
distinct parts, and discovering throughout the most exqui- 
mte construction. The medium on which this organ acts 
are rays of light, everywhere diffused, and always ad- 
vancing, if they meet with no opposition, in direct lines. 
The eye, like all the other senses, not only receives exter- 
nally the medium on which it acts, but carries the rays of 
light into itself; and, on principles purely scientific^ re- 
fracts and combines them anew. 

It does not, however, fall within our plan to give a mi- 
nute description of the eye, which belongs rather to the 
physiologist; but such a description, with 3ie statement of 
the uses of the different parts of the organ, must be to a 
candid and reflecting mind a most powerful argument in 
proof of the existence and goodness, of the Supreme Be- 
mg. How wonderful, among other things, is the adap- 
tation of the rays of light to the eye ! If these rays were 
not of a texture extremely small, they would cause much 
pain to the organ of vision, into which they so rapidly 
pass. If they were not capable of exciting within us the 
sensations of colour, we should be deprived of much of that 
high satisfaction which we now take in beholding sur- 
rounding objects; showing forth, wherever they are to be 
found, the greatest variety and the utmost richness of tints. 

§ 77. Statement of the mode or process in visual perception. 

In the process of vision, the rays of light, coming from 
various objects and in various directions, strike, m the 
first placey on the pellucid or transparent part of the ball 
of the eye. 

If they were to continue passing on precisely in the 
same direction, they would produce merely one mingled 
and indistinct expanse of colour. In their progress, how- 
ever, through the crystalline humour, they are refracted 
or bent from their former direction, and are distributed to 
certain focal points on the retina, which. is a white, fibrous 
expansion of the optic nerve. 

The rays of light, coming from objects in the field of 
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▼ision, whether it be more or less extensive, as soon as 
they have been distributed on their distinct portions of the 
retina, and have formed an image there, are immediately 
followed by the sensation or perception which is termed 
sight. The image which is thus pictured on the retina, 
is the last step which we are able to designate in the ma- 
terial part of the process in visual perception; the mental 
state follows, but it is not in our power to trace, even in 
the smallest degree, any physical connexion between the 
optical image and die corresponding state of the mind. — 
All that we can say in this case is, that we suppose them 
to hold to each other the relation of antecedent and con- 
sequent by an ultimate law of our constitution. 

^ 77. Of the original and acquired perceptions of sight. 

In speaking of those sensations and perceptions, the or- 
igin of which is generally attributed to the sense of sight, 
it is necessary to make a distinction between those which 
are obiginal and those which are acqxtired. Nothing is 
properly original with the sense of sight but the sensa- 
tions of colour, such as red, blue, yellow. These sensa- 
tions (or perceptions, as they are otherwise called, when 
the internal feeling is combined with a reference to the 
external cause) are exceedingly numerous. In this re- 
spect, the intimations of the sense of sight stand on the 
same footing with those of taste and hearing ; although 
distinctive names, in consequence of the difficulty of accu- 
rately separating and drawing the line between each, are 
given only in a few cases. All the sensations of colour 
are original with the sight ; and are not to be ascribed to 
any other sense. 

A part, however, of that knowledge, which we attrib- 
ute to the sight, and which has the appearance of being 
immediate and ori^nal in that sense, is not so. Some of 
its alleged perceptions are properly the results of sensa- 
tions, combined not only with the usual reference to an 
external cause, but with various other acts of the judg- 
ment. In some cases the combination of the acts of the 
judgment with the visual sensation is carried so far, that 
there is a sort of transfer to the right of the knowledge 
which has been obtained from some other source. And 
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not unfrequentlyy in consequence of a long and tenacious 
association, we are apt to look upon the knowledge thus 
acquired as truly original in-the seeing power. This will 
suffice, perhaps, as a statement of the general fact, while 
the brief examination of a few instances will help to the 
more thorough understanding of those acquired percep- 
tions of the sight which are here referred to. 

4 79. The idea of extension not originally from sight. 

It is well known that there is nothing more common 
than for a person to say that he sees the length or breadth 
of any external object ; that he sees its extent, &c. 
These expressions appear to imply (and undoubtedly are 
so understood) that extension is a direct object of sight. 
There is no question that such is the common sentiment, 
viz., that the outlines and surface which bodies perma- 
nently expand and present to the view, are truly seen. 
An opinion different from this might even incur the charge 
of great absurdity. 

But, properly, the notion of extension, as we have al- 
ready seen, has its origin in the sense of touch. Being a 
simple and elementary thought, it is not susceptible of 
defuiition ; nor, when we consider extension as existing 
outwardly and materially, can we make it a matter of 
description without running into the confusion of using 
synonymous words. But, whatever it is (and certainly 
there can be neither ignorance nor disagreement on that 
point, however much language may fail of conveying our 
ideas), the knowledge of it is not to be ascribed originally 
to the sight. 

The notion of extension is closely connected with ex- 
ternality* It is not possible to form the idea of extension 
from mere consciousness, or a reflection on what takes 
j)lace within us. But making a muscular effort, and thus 
applying the touch to some resisting body, we first have 
tlie notion of outness ; and either from the fiame applica- 
tion of that sense, or when we have repeated it continu- 
ously on the same surface, we have the additional notion 
of its being extended or spread out If a man were fixed 
immoveaoly in one place, capable of smelKng, tasting, 
hearing, and seeing, but without tactual impressions on- 
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ginatiDg from a reasting body, he would never possess a 
knowledge of either. Having first gained that knowl*- 
ledee from the touch in the way just m^itioned, he learns 
in time what appearance extended bodies (which are, of 
course, coloured bodies) make to the eye. At a very ear*- 
ly period, having ascertained that all coloured bodies are 
spread out or extended, he invariably associates the idea of 
extension with that coloured appearance. Hence he vir- 
tually and practically transfers the knowledge obtained 
by one sense to another ; and even, after a time, imagines 
extension to be a direct object of sight, when, in fact, 
what is seen is only a sign of it, and merely suggests it 
An affection of the sense of touch is the true and original 
occasion of the origin of this notion ; and it becomes an 
idea of sight only by acquiation or transference. 

$ 80. Of the knowledge of the figure of bodies by the sight. 

Views similar to those which have been already ad- 
vanced will evidently apply to the figure of bodies. We 
acquire a knowledge of the figure or form of bodies ori- 
ginally by the sense of touch. But it cannot be doubted 
that this knowledge is often confidently attributed to the 
SGQse o( sight as well as the touch. Although there is 
reason to believe that men labour under a mistake in this, 
it is not strange, when we trace back our mental history 
to its earlier periods, that such a misapprehension should 
exist. 

A solid body presents to the eye nothing but a certain 
disposition of colours and Ught. We may imagine our- 
selves to see the prominences or cavities in such bodies, 
when in truth we see only the light or the shade occa- 
sioned by them. This light and shade, however, we 
learn by experience to consider as the sign of a certain sol- 
id fi^re. — A proof of the truth of this statement is, that 
a painter, by carefully imitating the distribution of light 
and shade which he sees in objects, will make his work 
very naturally and exactly represent not only the general 
outline of a body, but its prominences, depressions, and 
other irregularities. And yet his delineation, which, by 
the distribution of light and rfiade, gives such various rep- 
resentations, is on a smooth and plain surface. 

Vol. L— K 
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It was a problem submitted by Mr. Molyneux to Mr. 
Locke, whether a blind man, who has learned the differ- 
ence between a cube and a sphere by the touch, can, on 
bemg suddenly restored to sight, distinguish between them, 
and tell which is the sphere and which is the cube, by 
>the aid of what may be called his new sense merely. 
And the answer of Mr. Locke was, in agreement with 
the opinion of Molyneux himself, that he cannot The 
blind man knows what impressions the cube and sphere 
make on the organ of tovjch, and by that sense is able to 
distinguish between them ; but, as he is ignorant what 
impression they will make on the organ of si^ht, be is 
not able, by the latter sense alone, to tell which is the 
round body and which is the cubic. 

It was remarked, that solid bodies present to the eye 
nothing but a certain disposition of light and colours. — ^It 
seems to follow from this, that the first idea which will be 
conveyed to the mind on seeljg a globe, will be that of 
a circle on a plain surface, but variously shadowed with 
different degrees of light This imperfect idea is correct- 
ed in this way. Combining the suggestions of the sense of 
touch vnth those of sight, we learn by greater experience 
what kind of appearance solid convex bodies will make 
to us. That appearance becomes to the mind the sign of 
the presence of a globe ; so that we have an idea of a 
round body by a very rapid mental correction, whereas 
the notion first conveyed to the mind is truly that of a 
plain, circular surface, on which there is a variety in the 
dispositions of light and shade. It is an evidence of the 
correctness of this statement, that in paintings, plain sur- 
faces, variously shaded, represent convex bodies, and with 
great truth and exactness. 

It appears, then, that extension and figure are origin- 
ally perceived, not by sight, but by touch. We do not 
judge of them by sight until wehave learned by our ex- 
perience that certain visible appearances always accom- 
pany and signify the existence of extension and of figure. 
This knowledge we acquire at a very early period inlife ; 
so much so, that we lose, in a great measure, the memory 
both of its commencement and progress. 
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^81. Measurements of magnitude by the eye. 

What has been said naturally leads us to the consider- 
ation of MAGNITUDE. This IS a general term for Extension, 
when we conceive of it not only as limited or hounded, 
hut as related to and compared with other objects. Al- 
though we make use of the eye in judging of it, it is to 
he kept in mind, that the knowledge of magnitude is not 
an original intimation of the sight, but is at first acquired 
by the aid of touch. So well known is this, that it has 
been common to consider Magnitude under the two heads 
of tangible or real, and visible or apparent; the tangible 
magnitude being always the same, but the visible varying 
with the distance of the object. A man of six feet stat- 
ure is always that height, whether he be a mile distant, 
or half a mile, or near at hand ; the change of place 
making no change in his real or tangible magnitude. But 
the visible or apparent magnitude of this man may be six 
feet or two feet, as we view him present with us and im- 
mediately in our neighbourhood, or at two miles' dis- 
tance ; for his magnitude appears to our eye greater or 
less, according as he is more or less removed. 

In support of the doctrine that the knowledge of mag- 
nitude is not an original intimation of the sight, but is at 
first acquired by the aid of touch, we may remark, that, 
in judging of magnitude by the sight, we are much in- 
fluenced not merefy by the visual perception, but particu- 
larly by comparison with other objects, the size of which 
is known or supposed to be known. " I remember once," 
says Dr. Abercrombie (Intellec. Powers, part ii., sect. 1), 
" having occasion to pass along Ludgate Hill, when the 
great door of St. Paul's was open, and several persons 
were standing in it. They appeared to be very little 
children ; but, on coming up to them, were found to be 
fiill-grown persons. In the mental process which here 
took place, the door had been assumed as a known mag- 
nitude, and the other objects judged of by it Had I at- 
tended to the door being much larger than any door that 
one is in the habit of seeing, the mmd would have made 
allowance for the apparent size of the persons ; and, on 
the other hand, had these been known to be full-grown 
persons, a judgment would have been fwrned of the size 
of the door." ' 
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Among the multitude of instances which might be ad- 
duced in illustration of the doctrine under notice, the fol- 
lowing statement, to be found in the seventh number of 
the Edinburgh Journal of Science, is a somewhat striking 
one. In examining a dioramic representation of the in- 
side of Rochester Cathedral, which produced the finest ef- 
fect, from the entire exclusion of all extraneous light and 
of all objects, excepting those on the picture itself, the 
writer of the statement referred to was struck with an ap- 
pearance of distortion in the perspective, which he ascri- 
bed to the canvass not hanging vertically. Upon men- 
tioning this to the gentleman who exhibited the picture, 
he offered to walk in front of it, and strike its surface with 
the palm of his hand, to show that the canvass was free- 
ly suspended. Upon doing this, a very remarkable de- 
ception, or illusion rather, took place. As his hand pass- 
ed along, it gradually became larger and larger till it 
reached the middle, when it became enormously large. 
It then duninished till it reached the other end of the 
canvass. 

As the hand moved towards the middle of the picture, 
it touched the parts of the picture more and more remote 
from the eye of the observer ; and, consequently, the 
mind referred the hand and the object in contact with it 
to the same remote distance ; and, consequently, gave it 
a fictitious magnitude, coiTesponding with the visible figure 
it presented, combined with the supposition of its being 
placed .at a distance. (See Edin. Joum. of Science, No. 
vii., p. 90, and Art. Science, Edin. Encyc.) 

^ 82. Of objects seen in the mUt, and of the sun find moon in the horizon. 

In accordance with the above-mentioned principle, it 
happens, that objects seen by a person in a mist seem lar- 
ger than life. Their faint appearance rapidly conveys to 
the mind the idea of being considerably removed, al- 
though they are actually near to us. And the mind im- 
mediately draws the conclusion (so rapidly as to seem a 
simple and original perception), that the object, having 
the same visible or apptirent magnitude, and yet supposed 
to be at a considerable distance, is greater than other ob- 
}eets oi the same class. So that it is chieify the view of 
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the mind^ a law or habit of the intellect, which in this 
particular case gives a fictitious expansion to bodies ; al- 
though it is possible that the result may in part be attrib- 
uted to a difference ih the refraction of the rays of light, 
caused by their passing through a denser and less uniform 
medium than usual. 

Th^e remarks naturally remind us of the well4aK)wn 
iact, that the sun and moon seem larger in the horizon 
than in the meridian. A number of reas(Mis may be giv- 
en for this appearance.— ( 1.) The horizcHi may seem more 
distant than the zenith, in consequence of intervening ob- 
jects. We measure tiie distance of objects in part by 
means of those that are scattered along between, and any 
expanse of surface, where there are no such intervening 
objects, appears to us of less extent than it actually is. 
Now if the rays of light form precisely the same image 
in the eye, but the source of them is supposed to be fur- 
ther off in the horizon than in the zenith, such have been 
our mental habits, that the object in the horizon will prob- 
ably appear the largest — (2.) Another reason, which is 
sometimes asagned, of the enlarged appearance of the 
sun and moon in the horizon is, that the rays fix>m them 
fall on the body of the atmosphere obliquely, and, of 
course, are reflected downward towards the beholder, and 
subtend a larger angle at his eye. Hence, as we always 
see objects in the direction of the ray just before it enters 
the eye, if we follow the rays back in the precise direc- 
tion of their approach, they will present to the eye the 
outlines of a larger object as their source than they would 
if they had not been refracted.— When the atmosphere is 
not clear, but unusual masses of vapour are accumulated 
in it, whether immediately around us or anywhere else in 
the direction of the rays, the refraction is increased, and 
the object is proportionally enlarged. This circumstance 
helps to explain the fact of the enlargement not being 
uniform, but sometimes greater and at others less. — (3.) 
Our estimate of the size of the sun and moon is also af- 
fected by the simultaneous perception of other objects of 
tnown magnitude, which happen to be in the same direc- 
tion. The setting sun, for instance, when it is seen through 
distant woods, appears much enlarged. The woods, in 
K2 
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consequence of tBeir distance, subtend but a small angle 
at the eye ; but, being objects of known magnitude, they 
appear enlarged and nearly of their natural size in our 
conception of them. And as the sun fills a larger space 
in our eye than the separate trees which fall within its 
disk, it experiences in our conception an enlargement, pre- 
cisely corresponding with the imagined or conceptive en- 
largement of the objects which are encircled by its rays. 
Just as in the case of a balloon, which, at a gyeat eleva- 
tion, crosses the disk of the sun or moon. The balloon 
is an object of known size and of great size; but, in fact, 
when seen at a great elevation, it is materially and visual- 
ly a mere speck, although much enlarged mentally. Ac- 
cordingly, when it passes over the disk of the sun or 
moon, those bodies will appear greatly enlarged, so as to 
correspond with our previous conceptions of the size of 
the body which their rays at that time encircle.— -(The 
reader will find this subject more fully explained in Dr. 
Amott's Elements of Physics, vol. L) 

^ 83. Of the estimation of distances by sight. 

We are next led to the consideration of distances as 
made known and ascertained by the sight By the dis- 
tance of objects, when we use the term in reference to 
ourselves, we mean the space which is interposed between 
those objects and our own position. It might be objected, 
that space interposed is only a synonymous expression for 
the thine to be defined. Nevertheless, no one can* be 
supposed to be ignorant of what is meant Even blind 
men have a notion of distance, and can measure it by the 
touch, or by walking forward until they meet the distant 
object. 

The perception of distance by the sight is an acquired 
and not an original perception, although the latter veas 
universally supposed to be the fact until comparatively a 
recent period. 

All objects in the first instance appear to touch the eye; 
but our experience has corrected so many of the repre- 
sentations of the senses before the period which we are 
yet able to retrace by the memory, that we cannot prove 
this by a reference to our own childhood and infancy. It 
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appears, however, from the statement of the cases of per- 
sons born blind on the sudden restoration of their sight. — 
" When he first saw," says Cheselden, the anatomist, when 
giving an account of a young man whom he had restored 
to sight by couching for the cataract, ^^ he was so far from 
malong any judgment about distance, that he thought all 
objects touched his eye, as he expressed it, as what he felt 
did his skin ; and thought no objects so agreeable as those 
which were smooth and regular, although he could f6rm 
no judgment of their shape, or guess what it was in any 
object tibat was pleasing to him.'^ 

This anatomist has further informed us, that he has 
brought to sight several others, who had no remembrance 
of ever having seen; and that they all gave the same 
account of their learning to see, as they called it, as the 
young man already mentioned, although not in so many 
particulars ; and that they all had this in common, that, 
having never had occasion to move their eyes, they knew 
not how to do it, and, at first, could not at all direct them 
to a particular object; but in time they acquired that fac- 
ulty, though by slow degrees.* 

Blind persons; when at first restored to sight, are un- 
able to estimate the distance of objects by that sense ; but 
soon observing that certain changes in the visible appear- 
ance of bodies always accompany a change of distance, 
they fall upon a method of estimating distance by the vis- 
ible appearance. And it would no doubt be found, if it 
could be particularly examined into, that all mankind 
come to poi^ss the power of estimating the distances of 
objects by sight in the same way. When a body is re- 
moved from us and placed at a considerable distance, it 
becomes smaller in its visible appearance, its colours are 
less hvely, and its outlines less distinct; and we may ex- 

* Some doubts have been raised from time to time of the correctness 
of Cheselden's experiments and inquiries here referred to. Fortunately, 
Mr. Stewart has taken up the subject with his accustomed caution and 
candour in his Account of James Mitchell, 4 boy bom deaf and bUnd. 
He shows to ample satisfaction, in a note near the commencement of 
that Narration, that the facts which have been brought forward in oppo- 
sition to Ch6selden may be satisfactorily explained, without any impeach- 
•mcnt of the correctness of his statements or the justness of his conclu- 
sions from them. — See additional confirmations of this subject in the life 
of Caspar Hauser. 
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pect to find various intermediate objects, more or fewer in 
number corresponding with the increase of the distance, 
showing themselves between the receding object and the 
spectator. And hence it is that a certain visible appear- 
ance comes to be the sign of a certain distance. 

Historical and landscape painters are enabled to turn 
these facts to great account in their delineations. By 
means of dimness of colour, indistinctness of outline, and 
thi partial interposition of other objects, they are enabled 
apparently to throw back, at a very considerable distance 
from the eye, those objects which they wish to appear re- 
mote. While other objects, that are intended to appear 
near, are painted vivid in colour, large in size, distinct in 
outline, and are separated from the eye of the spectator 
by few or no intermediate objects. 

^ 84. Estimation of distance when unaided by intermediate objects. 

As we depend in no small degree upon intermediate 
objects in forming our notions of distance, it results, that 
we are often much perplexed by the absence of such ob- 
jects. Accordingly we find that people frequently mis- 
take when they attempt to estimate by the eye the length 
or width of unoccupied plains and marshes, generally 
■making the extent less than it really is. For the same 
reasch they misjudge of the width of a river, estimating 
its width at half or three quarters of a mile at the most, 
when it is, perhaps, not less than double that distance. 
The same holds true of other bodies of water, and of all 
other things which are seen by us in a horizontal posi- 
tion, and under similar circumstances. 

We mistake in the same way, also, in estimating the 
height of steeples, and of other bodies that are perpen- 
dicular, and not on a level with the eye, provided the 
height be considerable. As the upper parts of the stee- 
ple out-top the surrounding buildings, and there are no 
continuous objects with which to compare it, any meas- 
urement taken by the eye must be inaccurate, but is gen- 
erally less than the truth. 

Hence perhaps it is that a man on the top of a stee- 
ple appears smaller to those below than the same man 
would seem to the same person and at the same distance 
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on level ground. A man on the earth'd surface, placed 
at the same distance, would probably appear nearly of his 
actual size. As we have been in the habit of measuring 
horizontal distances by the eye, we can readily form a 
nearly accurate opinion whether the person be at a hun- 
dred feet distance, or more or less ; and the mind imme- 
diately makes an allowance for this distance, and corrects 
the first visual representation of the size of the person so 
•rapidly that we ao not remember it. But, having never 
been m the habit of measuring perpendicular distances, 
the mind is at a loss, and fails to make that correction 
which it would readily, and, as it were,, intuitively make 
in the case of objects on level ground. The mistake, 
therefore, of his supposed nearness, combined with this 
perplexity, causes the comparative littleness of the man 
on the steeple. 

The fixed stars, when viewed by the eye, all appear to 
be alike indefinitely and equally distant Being scatter- 
ed over the whole sky, they make every part of it seem 
like themselves at an indefinite and equal distance, and 
therefore contribute to give the whole sky the appearance 
of the inside of a sphere. Moreover, the horizon seems 
to the eye to be further off than the zenith ; because be- 
tween us and the former there lie many things, as fields, 
hills, and w^aters, which we know tcToccupy a great space ; 
whereas between us and the zenith there are no consider- 
able things of known dimensions. And, therefore, the 
heavens appear like the segment of a sphere, and less 
than a hemisphere, in the centre of which we seem to 
stand. — And the wider our prospect is, the greater will 
the sphere appear to be, and the less the segment, 

^ 85. 0( objectai seen on the ocean, &c. 

A vessel seen at sea by a person who is not accustom- 
ed to the ocean, appears much nearer than it actually is, 
and on the same principles %s already illustrated. In his 
previous observations of the objects at a distance, he has 
commonly noticed a number of mtermediate objects inter- 
posed between the distant body and himself. It is prob- 
ably the absence of such objects that chiefly causes the 
deception under which he labours in the present instance. 

In connexion with what has been said, we are led to 
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mak^ this further remark, that a change in the parity of 
the air will perplex, in some measure, those ideas of dis- 
tance which we receive from sight Bishop Berkeley re- 
marks, while travelling in Italy and Sicily, he noticed that 
cities and palaces, seen at a ereat distance, appeared near- 
er to him by several miles man they actually were. The 
cause of this he very correctly supposed to be the purity 
of the Italian and Sicifian air, wluch gave to objects at a 
distance a degree of brightness and distinctness which, in' 
the less clear and pure atmosphere of his native country, 
could be observed only in those towns and separate edifices 
which were near. At home he had learned to estimate 
the distances of objects by their appearance ; but his con- 
clusions failed him when they came to be applied to ob- 
jects in countries where the air was so much clearer. — 
And the same thing has been noticed by other travellers 
who have been placed in the like circumstances. 

^ 86. Supposed feelings of a being called into existence in the full pos 
session of his powers . 

In illustration of the principles which have been brought 
forward in the successive consideration of the senses, we 
are tempted to introduce in this place a favourite passage 
of the celebrated BufFon. In the Natural History of that 
learned writer we have an account of the process by 
which the full use of the sight and of the other exter- 
nal senses is acquired. He invents a delightful recital, 
and puts it in the mouth of our first parent ; and thus in- 
structs us in the most abstruse subjects by an appeal to the 
imagination. 

" Let us suppose," says he, " a man newly brought 
into existence, whose body and organs are already per- 
fectly formed, but who, awaking amid the productions of 
Nature, is an utter stranger to everything he perceives, 
both from without and from within. Of a man thus cir- 
cumstanced, what would be «the first emotions, the first 
sensations, the first opinions ? Were he himself to give 
us a detail of his conceptions at this period, how would 
he express them 1 Might it not be in some measure as 
follows ? 

" Well do I recollect that joy fid, anxious moment, when 
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I first became conscious of my otm existence. — ^I knew 
not what I was, where I was, or whence I came. On 
opening my eyelids, what an addition to my surprise ! 
TTie light of day, the azure vault of heaven, the verdure 
of the earth, the crystal of the waters, all employed, all 
animated, and filled me with inexpressible delight 

" At first I imagined that all those objects were with- 
in me, and formed a part of myself. Impressed with this 
idea, I turned my eyes towards the sun, whose splendour 
instantly dazzled and overpowered me. Involuntarily I 
closed my eyehds, though not without a slight sensation 
of pain ; and, during mis short interval of darkness, I 
imagined that I was about to sink into nothing. 

'^ Full of afiSiction and astonishment, I had begun to 
ponder on this great change, when, listening, I heard a va- 
riety of sounds. The whistling of the wind and the mel- 
ody of the grove formed a concert, of which the soft im- 
pression pervaded the inmost recesses of my soul. I con- 
tinued to listen ; nor could I banish the persuasion that 
all this music was actually within me. 

" So much was I engrossed with this new kind of ex- 
istence, that I entirely forgot the light, that other part of 
my being, which I had known the first, till again I had 
opened my eyes. What joy to find myself once more 
in possesion of so many brilliaht objects ! The present 
pleasure surpassed the former, and for a time suspended 
the charming eflFect of sounds. 

" I turned my eyes upon a thousand different objects, 
fhese, which I still considered as a part of myself, I soon 
ibmid that I could lose and restore at pleasure ; and with 
a repetition of this new power I continued to amuse my- 
seli. 

" I had begun to see without emotion, and to hear with- 
out confusion, when a light breeze, of which the fresh- 
ness communicated a new sensation of pleasure^ wafted 
its perfumes to me, and excited in me a land of addi- 
tional self-love. 

"Agitated by all these different sensations, and impel- 
led by the various pleasures of my new existence, I in- 
stantly arose, and, in arising, perceived myself moved 
>long, as if by some unknown, some, hidden power. 
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** Hardly had I advanced one step, when the novelty 
of my situation rendered me, as it were, immoveable. 
My surj)rise returned; for I supposed that all the objects 
around me were in motion ; to them I ascribed that agi- 
tation which I had myself produced by changing place; 
and the whole creation seemed once more to be in dis- 
order. 

" I carried my hand to my head ; I touched my fore- 
head ; I felt my whole frame. Then it was that I first 
conceived my hand to be the principal organ of my exist- 
ence. AU its informations were so distmct, so perfect, 
and so superior to what I had experienced from the other 
senses, that I employed myself for some time in repeating 
its enjoyments. Every part of my body which I touch- 
ed with my hand, seemed to touch my hand in turn, and 
actually gave back sensation for sensation. 

" It was not long before I perceived that this faculty 
was expanded over my whole frame, and before I began 
to discover the limits of my existence, which, at first, I 
had supposed of an immense extent, and diffused over all 
the objects I saw. 

" Upon casting my eyes upon my body, and surveying 
my own form, I conceived it to be of a size so enormous, 
that all the objects which hitherto struck my eyes seemed 
to be, in comparison, as so many luminous particles. I 
gazed upon my person with pleasure. I examined the 
formation of my hand, and all its motions; and the former 
appeared to me more or less large, in proportion as it was 
more or less distant from my eyes. On bringing it very 
near, it concealed,! found, almost every othiar object from 
my sight. 

"I began soon, however, to suspect that there was some 
fallacy in the sensation I experienced fi*om the eye ; and 
I therefore resolved to depend for information upon the 
touch, which, as yet, had never deceived me. This pre- 
caution was highly serviceable. I renewed my motions, 
and walked forward vnth my face turned towards the 
heavens. Happening to strike lightly against a palm-tree, 
I was dismayed, and laid my hand, though not without 
fear, upon this extraneous body ; for extraneous I conceiv- 
ed it to be, as it did not return sensation for sensation^ as 
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•my former feelings had done. Now it was that, for the 
first time, I perceived there was something external, sume-^ 
thing which did not form an actual part of my own ex- 
istence. 

" From this new discorery I concluded that I ought to 
form my opinion with respect to external objects in the 
same manner as I had done with respect to the parts of 
my body. I resolved, Aerefore, to feel whatever I saw ; 
and, vainly atten^tii^ to t(Mich the sun, I stretched forth 
my arms and fogad nothing but an airy vacuum. At ev* 
ery effort I made, as each object appeared to me equally 
near, from one fit of surprise I fell into another ; nor was 
it till after an infinite number of trials that I was enabled 
to use the eye as a guide to the hand, and that I perceiv- 
ed there were some otgects more remote from me than 
others. , 

" Amazed a;rKi mortified at the uncertainty of my state, 
and at the endless delusions to which I seemed to be sub- 
jected,tht more I reflected the more I was perplexed. 
Fatigued and oppressed with thought, I seated myself 
beneath a tree, loaded with delicious fruit within my 
reach. On stretching forth my arm, the fruit instantly 
separated from the branches, and I seized it. To grasp 
in my hand an entire substance, which formed no part of 
myself, pleased me. When I held it up, its weight, tiiough 
in itself trivial, seemed, however, like an animated im- 
pulse, to incline it to the earth. In conquering this re* 
fflstance I found another and a greater pleasure. 

" I held the fruit near my eye, and I considered its form 
and its colours. Its fragrance prompted me to carry it 
nearer and ne^er, and with eagerness did I inhale that 
fragrance. The perfume invited my sense of tastingi 
which I found to be superior to that of smelling. What 
savoior, what novelty of sensation did I now eiq>erience I 
Nothing could be more exquisite. What before had been 
plea^re was now heightened into luxury. The power 
of tasting gave me the idea of possession. I imagined 
that the substance of this fruit had become a part m my 
own substance, and that I was^ empowered to transjform 
tUn^ without me at will. 

""CMMed witkfte idaaof this new power, isnd %oA 

Vol. I.— L 
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ted by Ae sensations I bad already experienced, I cmi- 
tinued to pluck the fruit ; nor did I consider any labour too 
great for the satisfaction of my taste. At length, how- 
ever, an ageeable languor stealmg upon my senses, my 
limbs became heavy, and my soul seemed to lose its ac- 
tivity. My sensations, no longer vivid and distinct, pre- 
sented to me only feeble and irregular images. In the 
instant, as it were, my eyes became useless, closed ; and 
my head, no longer borne up by the strengtti of the mus- 
cles, sunk back, and found a support upon the vardant 
turf beneath.'' 



CHAPTER Vn. 

OF BELIANCE ON THE SENSES. 
f S7. By meaos of seiuations we have m knowledge of oatwvid thing*. 

In the third chapter of the Introduction it was remark- 
ed, that the states of mind to which operations upon pr 
affections of our senses give rise, are, by our very consti- 
'tution, the occasions or grounds of belief; and that it is 
by means of the senses we have a knowledge, in partic- 
ular, of the external, material world. The new feelings, 
following an affection of the senses, are in some sense the 
occasions on which the active and curious mind moves 
out of the world of its own spiritual and immaterial ex- 
istence, and becpmes acquainted with matter. It is some- 
what h^e as in the reading of a book. When we read a 
book, only certain coloured marks or lines, arranged in a 
particular order, are directly presented to our senses ; but 
we find them connected with new states of mind, utterly 
distinct firom the direct impression which fhey make. A 
piece of paper, written over with such coloured delinea-- 
tions, becomes to the soul a sign of the most various and 
exalted ideas ; and in like manner, such is the constitu- 
tion of our mental nature, it is found to be the case that 
certain new affections of the mind, provided they are 
caused by means of the senses, become the signs of vari* 
ous existences, which are wholly diverse from the feelings 
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themsdves. We experience the feelings, which all admit 
to be in themselves neither archetypes nor resemblances of 
anything whatever which is external to the soul ; and then 
at once we become acquainted with a vast multitude of out- 
ward objects. On the authority of such feelings as are im- 
mediately consequent on an affection of the senses, all man- 
kind, if the evidence of their general conduct and of their 
eiq)ress declarations is to be regarded, believe in outward 
objects, as having a distinct and real existence, as having 
forms, properties, and relations. 

i 88. Objection to a reliance on the senses. 

Nevertheless, without denying the fact of this g^ieral 
reliance on the senses as a ground of belief, an objection 
has been made to its being, well placed* The objectioi^ 
stated in a few words, is this ; that oub senses some- 
times DECEIVE us, and LEAD US INTO MISTAKES. 

In support of the objection, such instances as the fol- 
lowing are brought forward. — ^The sun and moon appear 
to the spectator on the earth's surface to be a foot or two 
m diameter, and Uttle more than half a mile high ; a 
strai^t stidc, thrust into the water, appears to us crooked, 
as seen by the eye in that position ; a square tower at a 
distance is mistaken for a round one ; a piece of ice for 
a stone ; a brass coin for a gold one. Nor are such mis- 
takes to be ascribed solely to the sense of sight ; the^ are 
not unfrequently committed when we rely on the intima-. 
tions of the taste and smell, the touch and hearing. — ^Va- 
rious facts of the above kind have been brought forward 
to discredit the senses, and to prevent n reliance on them. 
It is not necessary to extend the enumeration of them, as 
these vdll serve for a q)ecimen of the whole. 

^ 89. The senses circumscribed or limited rather than fallacious. 

That there are some apparent grounds for the objec- 
tion which has been made to a full reliance on the tes- 
timony of the senses, it is not necessary to deny. It is 
nevertheless true, that the great mass of the alleged falla- 
des which have been brought forward in opposition to 
such reliance, are susceptible of a satisfactory explana- 
tion.— But before entermg into particulars, it is requisite 
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to make the general reiDark, that the senses are more prop- 
erly circumscribed or limited than fallaeious ; and that 
they lead ns astray, not so much by their own direct ac- 
•tion as in oonsequ^ice of our expecting too much of them, 
•Now if we keep this in view, and mraerate and chasten 
oor expectations by the evidently limited nature of &e 
senses, we shall find less to complain of. * 

The imperfect examination of the senses which we 
hare just gone through, evinces the truth of this remark. 
It is the business, the appropriate function of the sense of 
smelling, to give us a knowledge of the odours of bodies. 
When we have these sensations, we may be led, from some 
principle of the mind, to look for the cause of them, but 
nothing more ; we do not learn from it what tK cause is. 
It is not pretended that this sense alone can give us the 
notion of an external odoriferous body. The sense of 
taste is equally Hmited with that of smell ; but both, as far 
as Ihey go, are grounds of knoysrledge, and do not decdve. 
It might, no doubt, be said, that they may be diseased, 
and thus midead us ; but the remarks of this section go 
on the supposition that the senses are in a sound state.-^ 
When we come to the sense of hearing, we find that the 
perceptions of sound have, in part, an acquired character. 
The reference of a particular sound to a particular external 
cause always implies the previous exercise of the touch, 
also the exercises of that principle of the mind whidi is 
termed association, and of an act of the judgment But 
hearing, when in a sound state, is always a ground of be- 
lief and knowledge, as far as the mere sensation of sound 
is concerned, and so far can be most certainly trusted. 

It is tl^ appropriate business of the sense of aght, 
against the testimony of which so many objecti<»i8 have 
been made, to render us acquainted with the colours of 
bodies. To say, therefore, that it leads us into errors in 
respect to solidity, extension, size, direction, or distance, 
is but very little, or, rather, nothing to the purpose. These 
are acquired perceptions, and have their origin in another 
sense, that of touch. The visual sensations are in these 
cases mere signs of the knowledge which we have firom 
another source. When, therefore, we separate what be- 
longs, te the night from what Jiekmgs to the touch, 9^ 
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distinguish between fhem, it is impossible to fix the charge 
ef misrepresentation upon either. 

And hence, on jthe question wfaedier our senses mislead 
us, we are always to consider to which of tbe senses the 
particular things under review appropriately belong. And 
in many cases when we are searching afier truth, it be* 
eomes us to call in the aid of all the senses, and not to 
consult one to tbe entire omission of the others. They 
all make ptirts of one great and wc»iderful system, and 
cannot be safely s^arated. When they are m a sound 
state ; when the ideas, of which they are the origin, are 
properly discriminated ; and, further, when the intimations 
of one sense are aided by those of another, and by the 
guidance of the reasoning power, which clearly ought not 
to be excluded, we may then confidently expect to be led 
by them into the truth, so far as our Creator designed that 
k should be made known to us. 

^ 90. Some alleged mistakee of tbe senses owing to want of care 

If the course indicated at the close of the last section 
were always followed, the mistakes to which we are oc- 
casionally exposed would be much less fi^equent But 
even when we refer to all the senses, and ccnnbine widi 
this reference the deductions of reasoning, we may still 
err from want of care. Beyond all question, some of the 
mistakes ascribed to the senses are owing to premature 
inferences from tbem ; to a want of caution, discrimina- 
tion, and full inquiry. This particular Tiew of the sub- 
ject is illustrated as follows by Dr. ReiA— -** Many things - 
called the deceptions of the senses are only conclustons: 
n»hly drawn from the testimony of the senses. In these 
cases the testimony of the senses is true, but we rashly 
draw a conclusion from it which does not necessarily fol- 
low. We are disposed to impute our errors rather to false, 
information than to inconclusiTe reasoning, and to blame 
our senses for the wrong conclusions we draw from their 
testimony. ' 

** Thus, when a man haft taken a counterfeit guinea for 
a true one, he says his senses deceived him ; but he lays 
the blame where it ou^ht not to be laid : for we may ask 
him, IKd your seases give a fiilse testimony of the colour. 
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' or of the figure, or of the impression 1 No. Bijt this is 
all that they te^ed, and this they testified truly. From 
these premises you concluded that it was a true guinea, 
but this ^conclusion does not follow ; you erred, therefore, 
not by relying upon the testimony of sense, but by judg- 
ing rashly from its testimony. Not only are your senses 
innocent of this error, but it is only by their information 
chat it can be discovered. If you consult them properly, 
they will inform you that what you took for fi guinea is 
base metal, or is deficient in weight, and this can only 
be known by the testimony of sense. 

^ I remember to have met with a man who thought the 
Cjgument used by Protestants against the Popish doctrine 
of transubstantiation, firom the testimony of our senses, 
inconclusive ; because, said he, instances may be given 
where several of our senses may deceive us; how do we 
know, then, that there may not be cases wherein they all 
deceive us, and no sense is left to detect the fallacy ? I 
begged of him to know an instance wherein several of Our 
senses deceive us. I take, said he, a piece of soft turf; I 
cut it into the shape of an apple; with the essence of ap- 
ples I give it the smell of an apple ; and with paint I can 
give it the s&in and colour of an a^le.. Here, then, is a 
body, which, if you judge by your eye, by youi* touch, or 
by your smeU, is an apple. 

^^ To this I would answer, that no one of our senses 
deceives us in this case. My si^ht and touch testify that 
it has the shape and colour of an apple ; this is true. 
'The sense of smelling testifies that it has the smell of an 
appte : this is likewise true, and is no deception. Where, 
then, lies the deception? It is evident it hes in this, that 
because this body has some qualities belonging to the ap- 
ple, I conclude that it is an apple. This is a fallacy, not 
of the senses, but of inconclusive reasoning."* 

There are other instances where the subject might be 

I)laced in a true light It is well known (to take an il- 
ustration not unfrequently referred to by writers) that the 
vibrations of a pendulum are affected by its geographical 
position, the latitude where it is. Before this fact was 
ascertuned, a person might have employed a pendulum 

* Reid'p Intellectual Powerv of Mftn, Eeeay ii. 
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of a given length as a measure of comparative duration 
at two distant poix^ts on the globe's surface. And when 
he had done this, he might have been disposed to declare, 
on the authority of his senses and personal observatioQ^ 
tiiat two portions of time, measured in different latitudes^ 
were the same, although they were in fact different 

But here comes the question : Are his senses to blame 
for this mistake ? Not at all. The testimony of the sen- 
ses and of observation, as far as it went, was correct 
The mistake is evidently to be attributed to erroneous 
deduction. The conclusion was bottomed on the great 
and undoubted principle of reasoning, that the laws of 
nature are uniform. But then there were various assump^ 
tions in this particular case, viz., that the earth is circular 
and not a ^heroid ; that the same quantity of the attract- 
ive force of the earth operates on the pendulum at every 
point in the earth's surface, &c. Here is the foundation 
of the mistake ; in certain facts precipitately assumed as* 
grounds of reasoning, and in the deductions from them^ 
and not in the senses. 

4 91. Of mistakes in judging of the motion of objects. 

" Many fake judgments," it is further remarked by Dr. 
Reid, ^^ that are accounted deceptions of sense, arise from 
our mistaking relative motion for real or absolute motion. 
These can be no deceptions of sense, because by our sen- 
ses we perceive only the relative motions of bodies ; smd 
it is by reasoning that we infer the real from the relative 
which we perceive. A little reflection may satisfy us of 
this. - 

" It was before observed, that we perceive extension to 
be one sensible quality of bodies, and thence are neces* 
sarily led to conceive space, though space be of itself no 
object of sense. When a body is removed out of its 
place, the space which it filled remains empty till it is 
iillied by some other body, and would rem^n if it should 
never be filled. Before any body existed, the space which 
bodies now occupy was empty space, capable of receiv- 
ing bodies, for no body can exist where there is no space 
to contain it There is space, therefore, wherever bodies , 
^nost or can exist 
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^ Hence it is evident that space can hare nolinutB« 
It is no less evident that it is immoveable. Bodies placed 
in it are moveable, but the place where they virere cannot 
be moved ; and we can as easily conceive a thing to be 
moved from itself, as one part of ^ace brought nearer 
to, or removed further from aQOther. 

^ This space, therefore, which is unlimited and immove- 
able, is called by philosophers absoltUe space. Absolute 
or real motion is a change of place in absolute space. 

** Our senses do not testify the absolute motion or ab- 
solute rest of any body. When one body removes from 
another, this may be discerned by the senses ; but wheth- 
er any body keeps the same part of absolute space, we 
do not perceive by our senses. Whei one body scans 
to remove from another, we can infer with certainty that 
there is absolute motion ; but whether in the one or the 
other, or partly in both, is not discerned by sense. 
• "Of all the prejudices which philosophy contradicts, I 
believe there is none so general as that the earth ke^ 
its place unmoved. This opinion seems to be universal, 
till it is corrected by instruction, or by philosophical spec- 
ulation. Those who have any tincture of education are 
not now in danger of being held by it, but they find at 
first a reluctance to believe that there are antipodes ; that 
the earth is spherical, and turns round its axis every day, 
and round the sun every year. They can recollect the 
time whfen reason struggled with prejudice upon these 
points, and prevailed at length, but not without same 
effort. 

" The cause of a prejudice so very general is not un- 
worthy of investigation. But that is not pur present bu- 
siness. It is sufficient to observe, that it cannot justly be 
called a fallacy of sen^e ; because our senses testify only, 
the change of a situation of one body in relation to other 
bodies, and not its change of situation in absolute space. 
It is only the relative motion of bodies that we perceive, 
and that we perceive truly. It is the province of reason 
iand philosophy, from the relative motions which we per- 
ceive, to collect the real and absolute moticms which pro- 
duce them. 

^ All motion must be estimated from sdcnepottlt Of j^not 
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irliich IS supposed to be at Test We percdre not the 
points of absolute iqpace, firom whidi real and abscdute 
motion must be reckoned ; and there are obvious reasons 
Aat lead mankind, in a state of ignorance, to make the 
earth the fixed place from -which they may estimate the 
various motions they perceive* The cusfom of doing this . 
from infancy, and of using constantly a language which 
supposes the earth to be at rest, may perhaps be the cause 
of the general prejudice in favour of this opinion. 

^^ Thus it appears, that if -we distinguish accurately be* 
tween what our senses really and naturally testify, and 
Ihe concluaons which we dravr from their testimomr by 
reasoning, we shall find many of the errors, called, mlla- . 
(Hes of the senses, to be no fallacy of the senses, but rash 
judgm^ents, which are not to be imputed to our senses." ' 

^ 92. Of mistakes m to the distances and magnitude of objects. 

One class of the fallacies by means of the senses h 
made up of those errors we commit in our perceptions of. 
the distance of objects. Our sight, it is said, often repre- 
sents objects to be near which are distant, and objects to 
be distant which are near. That we often form erroae- 
otjs judgments as to the distance of objects, is true ; but 
it is a mistaken sentiment which ascribes these erroneous 
opinions to the misrepresentations of the sight in itself 
oon^dered. 

Take the case of the sun and moon. Those" heav^y 
bodies,' as they c<»ne under the cognizance of sight, ap- 

Cvery small, but, in point of fact, are known to be v^y 
^^ B. Still, in this very instance (although this is one of 
4e cases most frequ«itly referred to by me expositors of 
the alleged v^eaknesses and errors of the senses), it can*- 
not be shown that there is any deception practised upon 
11$ by that s^ise. It has suificiently appeared that exten- 
sion, figure, the magnitude and the distance of bodies, are 
not direct objects of sight, and that our notions of Obem; 
are not original in that sense, but are acquired. While, 
therefore, we hare a direct acquaintance with colours by 
Mass of sight, it happens that, in estimating the distance 
of objects 1^ the same sense, we are obliged to call in ther 
«^ of die intimations of the touch, and to make use alao: 
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of eoaqpariBOQ and judgment And hence we are able to 
fix OB this general principle^ that the apparent magnitude 
of an object will vaiy wi^its distance. — ^It is dear, there- 
fore, that there is no deception practised upon us. When, 
by such calculations as we are able to make, we have as- 
certained the distance oS the sun and moon, then every 
one is satisfied that their apparent magnitude or their ap- 
pearance to the eye is just such as it should be; and that 
the eye gives to us precisely the same representation as 
in any other instance of visible objects presented to it 
It gives such a view of the object as it was designed to 
give ; and teaches us here the same as it teaches us con- 
stantly. 

(n.) Another class of errors are those of magnitude. 
The notions which we form on that sub^t also are ac- 
quired, and not original. We judge objects to be great 
or small in comparison with ourselves or with one anoth- 
er, and not in consequence of anything which is directly 
or immediately perceived in the objects themselves. We 
might call many objects small which happened to be of 
the size of a particular diamond, and yet not inconsistent- 
ly speak of the diamond itself as a very large one ; and 
this for the simple reason that our notions of laji^e and 
small are not absolute but relative j and are formed by re- 
peated acts of comparison. If th^e were but one object 
m creation besides ourselves, and if we could not reason 
from ourselves to that object, we could not possibly form 
any notion of its magnitude as distinct from the mere 
idea of extension. It is very clear, our senses could not, 
of themselves, authorize us to speak of such an object as 
large or small. Nor could it be done by reasoning, inas- 
much as there are supposed to be no other objects with 
which to compare it — ^These few remarks and illustra- 
tions can hardly fail to evince, that such mistakes as may 
exist in regard to the distance and magnitude of objects, 
are not exclusively attributable to the senses. 

4 93. The senses liable to be diseased. 

There is one res^)ect, however, in which it is perhaps 
true that we can speak with propriety of deceptions ari- 
ang from the cause now under ccn^eration* The bodyj. 
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US a whole, being liable to be diseased, the senses^ as « 
part of the physical system, are of course not exempted 
from this liability. As a mere question of fact, it cannot 
be deemed a matter of doubt that the senses are often 
physically'disordered, and at such times all persons are 
liable to be led astray by them. What is sweet to per- 
sons ordmarily, may appear bitter to one with a diseased 
palate 5 what is white to the mass of mankind, may ap-» 
pear of a yellow hue to one whose organ of sight is di»rf 
eased ; the physical condition of the sense of touch may 
be so perverted as to lead the diseased person to imagine 
he is made of glass or feathers instead of flesh and blood* 
But it is surely enough to say, in respect to cases of this 
kind, that such is the condition of humanity, the sad but 
common allotment bf mankind. What principle in our 
mental constitution is not liable to be perverted ? What 
susceptibility is not liable to find its action suspended ? 
In our general conduct, we rely, and very correctly, on 
the memory; but the laws of memory may be disoiganized 
by what may be termed a mental disease. We rely with 
equal readiiiess on the reasoning power ; no one doubts* 
that its conclusions. are a ground of belief. But of what 
value is reasoning when uttered in the ravings (^ a mad-^ 
man, or when drawing its conclusions in a lunatic asy* 
lum ? — ^It follows, therefore, if the senses deceive us m 
the case we are now attending to, the fault, if such it is 
to be considered^ is not an exclusive one. It belongs to 
other parts of our nature also, not excepting its noblest 
and most trustworthy powers. And if we must reject 
the testimony of the senses simply because they are liable 
to be diseased, we must, for the same reason and in con- 
fflstency with ourselves, reject the testimony of memoiy, 
of reason, and even of consciousness. 

^ 94. On the real existence of a material world. 

It will be noticed that, in what has been said, we have 
taken for granted the actual existence of an external, ma-^ 
terial worW. Certain it is, that no man who has the or» 
dinary constitution of a man can doubt the reahty of such 
an external, material creation. All external nature is op* 
enitii^ iqK>n us from the very moment of our Urthf and 
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filing on^pn^coxJoiAeocyfiix^ The 

reoBtance wUch bodies present to the touch when that 
sense is unpressed upon Uiem by the agency of the m\i^ 
desy gives occasion for the distinct and important idea of 
externality ; and with this idea the senses soon enable us 
to associate others, as extension, colour, form, and all ma- 
terial qualities and properties. In this way we becoooe 
acquainted with what is called the outward world. And 
we are now prepared to assert explioitly, that .this sup- 
posed outwanl world has an actual and independent ex- 
istence. 

But an objection is made here. It maj be said that 
the mere fact of our having scnsatioos or ideas of cxter- 
nalit)r, extension, oobur, wSi the like, does not necessari)]^ 
involve and imply the true and actual e^ostence of those 
things which they represent, or of which they are sap« 
posed and believed to be the effec4;. In other words, we 
may possess certain internal affections, and attribute them 
to something external and material as their cause ; and 
we may truly and^ncwely believe the reality of such a 
cause, while, in point of fact, it does not exist ; and, con- 
sequently, our convictiottof a truly existing material world 
may be a self-imposition and ddusion. — On this view of 
our exclusion from any satisfactory knowledge of a ma- 
terial world, which is not so singular as not to have had 
some acute advocates, a few remarks are to be offered. 

^ 95. Doctriue of the non-existeDce of matter considered. 
The first remark which we have to make concerns the 
mere fact of •belie£ We have already made the decla- 
ration with confidence, that no man who has the Ordina- 
ry constitution of a man can doubt of the reality of «x-: 
ternal, material things. It is no presumption to assert, that 
the belief of the reality of an external cause of our sen- 
sations is universal. This is the common feeling, the 
common language of all mankind.— *Those who deny fhe 
propriety dS relying on the evidence of the senses for the 
existence of the material world, and who deny sueb ex^ 
istence, should explain this belief*. That such a belief, 
exists cannot be denied ; that it is a false belief, an u»*. 
iMmd^d conviotioB, ought not to be lightly aseerte^* It 
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warns too nniclii, as even a slight exaiiiuiatioD'Would suffice 
to shoW) with the scaitiinents of man's moral and religious 
coi»titutioii» 

It is to be acknoi;dedged with gratitude^ that the great 
mass of mankind fully believe in the existence of the De- 
ity, a being of perfect truth as well as beneTolence. But 
to create man so that be should be iiresistibly led to be* 
Jieve in the existence of a material world when it did 
not existy to create him with Ingh capacities of thought, 
feeling, and action, and then to surround him with mei'9 
illusive and imaginary appearances, does not agree with 
that notion of God which we are wont to entertain. Mr. 
Stewart, in speaking of the metaphysical inquiries of Des 
Cartes, observes, that his reas(»iings kd him to conclude, 
that God cannot possibly be supposed to deceive his crea- 
tures; and, therefore, that the intimations of ouif senses 
and Ihe decisions of our reason are to be trusted to with 
entire coi^dence, wherever they affi>rd us clear and dis* 
tiuet ideas of their req>ective objects. 

In the second place, it will undoubtedly be admitted, 
that die sensations which have been spoken of have an 
existence* This existence, it is true, is wholly internal ^ 
but still the i^mple fact remains that they exist ; our con« 
sciousness most decisively teaches us so. But it has been 
laid down as a primary truth, a first principle, that there 
is no beginning or change of existence without a cause. 
This is an elementary principle, placed as far above all 
objection and skepticism as any one can be, and evident- 
ly preliminary to the fall exercise of reasoning. 

And where, then, is the cduse of these internal effects? 
What man, who denies the existence of the material 
wwld, is able to indicate the origin of these results 1 If, 
yielding to the suggestions of our nature and the requisi- 
tions of our belief, we seek for a cause external to our- 
sdves, we find a satisfactory explanation ; otherwise we 
may expect to find none of any kind 

i H- Th» stnsn « msch gnrondt of belief M olbv partt of 00 eoa^^ 

ttitutioD. 

Farth«ntiore,it must be admitted, as has already been 
prikidafj^. stated and ahown, that there are certain ori» 
V0L.I.— M 
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ginal sources or grounds of belief in our con^tutior. 
To say otherwise would be to loosen and destroy the 
foundations of aU knowledge, whether that knowledge 
has relation to matter or mind. But what eyidence is 
there that there are such original sources of belief, or 
that any one thing in particular is the foundation of such 
belief more than any other thing? The answer is, our 
own internal consciousness and conviction, and this mere* 
ly ; we are conscious of belief, and are able to trace it to 
the occasions which give it rise. 

Now if we carefully examine our minds, we shall find 
that the intimations of the senses as effectually cause be* 
lief as any other source of evidence whatever. Our con* 
sciousncss, our internal conviction tells us, that our belief is 
as decisively regulated by the perceptions, derived through 
the seifses, as by our intuitive or inductive perceptions; 
and that ihej are as much a ground of knowledge. We 
assert this with confidence ; therefore, if the senses are 
not a ground of beUef and knowledge, the way is fairly 
open for unlimited skepticism on all subjects. It will in 
this case be impossible to fix upon anything whatever 
which is to be received as evidence, and men must ^ve 
up all knowledge of intellect as well as matter, and will 
be' at once released from all moral obligation. 

$ 97. Opinions of Locke on the testimony of the senses. 

As the satisfactory understanding of this sutject is of 
much practical importance, we shall close what has been 
said upon it by some passages from Mr. Locke.^-^^^ If, af- 
ter all this,'- he says, in the Fourth Book of his E^y, 
^ any one will be so d^eptical as to distrust his senses, 
and to affirm that all we see and hear, feel and taste, 
think and do, during our whole being, is but the series 
and deluding appearances of a long dream, whereof there 
is no reality ; and, therefore, will question ihe existence of 
all things, or our knowledge of anything ; I must desire 
him to consider that, if all be a dream, then he doth but 
dream that he makes the question ; and so it is not much 
matter that a waking man should answer him. But yet, 
if* he pleases, he may dream that I make him tins answer, 
that the certainty of things existing in rerum miiuraj^ 
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mhea we have the testimony oi our senses for it, is not 
only as great as our frame cam attain to, but as our con* 
dition needs. For our faculties being suited not to the 
full extent of being, nor to a perfect, clear^ comprehen-^ 
sive knowledge of things, free from all doubt and scruple, 
but to the preservation of us in whom they are, and ac* 
commodated to the use of life, they serve to our purpose 
well enough, if they will but give us certain notice of 
those things which are convenient or inconvenient to us. 
For he that sees a candle burning, and hath experimented 
the fcHTce of its flame by putting his finder in it, will little 
doubt that this is something existing without him, which 
does him harm, and puts him to great pain ; which is 
assurance enough, when no man requires greater certain- 
ty to govern ms actions by than what is as certain as 
lus actions themselves. And if our dreamer pleases to 
try whether the glowing heat of a glass furnace be bare- 
ly a wandering imagination in a drowsy man's fancy, 
by putting his hand into it he may perhaps be wakenol 
into a certainty greater than he could wish, that it is 
something more than bare imagination. So that this ev- 
idence is as great as we can desire, being as certain to us 
as our pleasure or pain, t. €., happiness or misery, beyond 
which we have no conc^nment, either of knowmg or be- 
ing. Such an assurance of the existence of things with<» 
out us is sufficient jx) direct us in the attaining the good 
and avoiding the evil which is caused by them, which 
is the in^rtant concernment we have of being made ac- 
quainted with them,'' 



CHAPTER Vm. 

HASrrS OF SENSATION .ANU FEBCC^ION. 
$ 98. General Tiew of the law of habit and of ita applications. 

There is an important law of the mental constitution, 
known as the law of Habit, which may be described in 
general terms as follows ; That the merUal action acquirer 
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facUity tmd drmgth from repetition &r practka. th^ 
fact that the facility and tfae increase of stren^ implied 
in HABIT is owing to mere repetition, or what is more fre« 
quently termed practice, we learn, as we do other facts 
and principles in relation to the nund, from the observa*- 
tkui of men around us, and from our own personal expe- 
rience. And as it has hitherto been found wholly im« 
practicable to resolve it into any general fact or principle 
more elementary, it may justly be regarded as somethuig 
ultimate and essential in our nature. 

The term Habit, by the use of language, indicates 
the facility and strength acquired in the way which has 
been mentioned, inclivdiine both the result and the man- 
ner of it As the law of habit has reference to the whole 
mind of man, the application of the term whidi eiq)re8ses 
it is of course very extensive. We apply it to the d^K- 
terity of woricmen in the different manuaJ arts, to the ra- 
pidity of the accountant, to the coup d'oBil or eye-glance 
of the military engineer, to the tact and fhiency of- the 
extemporaneous speaker, and in other like instances. — 
We apply it also in cases where the mere exercise of 
emotion and desire is concerned; to the avaricious man's 
love of wealth, the amUtious man's passion for distinc- 
tion, the wakeM suspicions of the jealous, and the oc«- 
finned and substantia benevolence of the philanthropist 

It is remarkable, that the law under coni^ieration holds 
good in respect to the body as well as the mind. In the 
mechanical arts, and in all cases where there is a corpo- 
real as well as mental eflfort, the effect of practice will 
be found to extend to both. Not only the acts of the 
mind are quickened and strengthened, but all those mus- 
cles which are at such times employed, become stronger 
and more obedient to the will. Indeed, the submission of 
the muscular effort to the volition is oftentimes rendered 
so prompt by habit, that we are unable distinctly to rec- 
ollect any exercise of Abolition previous to the active or 
muscular exertion^ . It is habit which is the basis of those 
characterise peculiarities that distinguish one man's 
handwriting from another's; it is habit which causes, 
that peculiarity of attitude and motion, so easily discov- 
erable in most persons, termed their gait ; it is habit also 
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wbieh has impfressed on the muscles immediately connect-*' 
^ ^th the or^ns of speech, that fixed and-precise form 
of action, which, in different individuals, gives rise, in part* 
at least, to characteristics of voice. The habit in the 
cases just mentioned is both bodily and mental, and has' 
become so strong, that it is hardly possible to counteract 
it for any length of time. — The great law of Habit is 
applicable to all the leading divisions of our mental na- 
ture, the Intellect, the SensibiUties, and the Will ; and as 
we advance from one view of the mind to another, we 
shall have repeated occasion to notice its influence. In 
the remainder of this chapter, we shall limit our remarks- 
to habit, considered in connexion with the Sensations and 
Percepticms. 

f 09. Of habit in reUlion to the smell. 

We shall consider the application of the princi}de of 
Habit to the senses in the same order which has already 
been observed. In the first place, therefore, there are. 
habits of Smell. — ^This sense, like Ihe others, is suscepti- 
ble of cultivation. As there are some persons whose 
power of distinguishing the difference between two or 
more colours is feeUe, so there are some who are doubt- 
ful and perplexed, in like manner, in the discrimination 
of odours. And as the inability may be overcome in 
some measure in the former case, so it may be in the lat> 
ter. The fact that the powers of which the smell is capa- 
ble are not more firequently brought but and quickened, is 
owing to the circumstance that it is not ordinarily needed. 
It sometimes happens, however, that men are compelled 
to make an uncommon use of it, when, by a defect in the 
oiher senses, they are left without the ordinary helps to 
knowledge. It is then we see the effects of the law of 
Habit It is stated in Mr. Stewards account of James 
MitcheQ, who was deaf, sightless, speechless, and, of 
course, strongly induced by his unfortunate situation to 
make much use of the sense we are considering, that his 
smell would immediately and invariablv inform him of 
Ae presence of a stranger, and direct to the place where 
he might be ; and it is repeatedly asserted, that this sense 
had become in him extremely aoute«'-^*^ It is rdatedi.'! 
M2 
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says Dr. Abercrombte, ^' of the late DrI Moyse, the well*' 
known blind philosopher, that he could distinguish a black 
dress on his friends by its smell." 

In an interesting account of a deaf, dumb, and blind 
girl in the Hartford Asylum recently published, statements 
are made on this subject of a similar purport. — ^^^It has 
been observed," says the writer, " of i)ersons who are de- 
prived of a particular sense, that additional quickness or 
vigour seems to be bestowed on those which remain. 
Thus blind persons are often distinguished by peculiar 
exquisiteness of touch, and the deaf and dumb, who gain 
all their knowledge through the eye, concentrate, as it 
were, their whole souls in that channel of observation. 
With hef whose eye, ear, and tongue are alike dead, the 
capabilities both of touch and smell are exceedingly 
heightened. Especially the latter seems almost to have 
acquired the properties of a new sense, and to transcend 
the sagacity even of a spaiiieL" — Such is the influence of 
habit on the intimations of the sense under conaderation» 

^ 100. Of hftbit in relation to the taste. 

The same law is applicable to the Taste* We see the 
results of the frequent exercise of this sense in the quidc- 
ness which the dealer in wines discovers in distinguishing 
the flavour of one wine from that of another. &} mark- 
ed are the results in cases of this kind, that one is almost 
disposed to credit the story which Cervantes relates of 
two persons who were requested to pass their judgment 
upon a hogshead, which was supposed to be very old 
and excellent. One of them tasted the wine, and pro- 
nounced it to be very good, with the exertion of a slight 
taste of leather which he perceived in it. The other, after 
mature reflection and examination, pronounced the same 
favourable verdict, with the exception of a taste of iron, 
which he could easily distinguish. On emptying the 
hogshead, there was found at the bottom an old key with 
a leathern thong tied to it. 

Another practical view of this subject, however, pre- 
sents itself here. The sensations which we experience 
in this and in other like cases, not only acquire by repe- 
tition greater niceness and discrimination, but increased 
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Strength (and perhaps the increased strength is in all in- 
stances the foundation of the greater power of discrimi* 
nation). On this topic we have a wide and melancholy 
source of illustration. The bibber of wine and the drink- 
er of ardent spirits readily acknowledge that the sensa- 
tion was at first only moderately pleasing, and perhaps 
in the very slightest degree. Every time they carried the 
intoxicating potion to tibeir lips, the sensation grew more 
pleasing, and the desire for it waxed stronger. Perhaps 
they were not aware that this process was going on m 
virtue of a great law of humanity ; but they do not pre- 
tend to deny the fact. They might, indeed, have suspect- 
ed at an early period that chains were gathering around 
them, whatever might be the cause ; but what objection 
had they to be bound with links of flowers ; dehghtful 
while they lasted, and easily broken when necessary! 
But here was the mistake. Link was added to lidc, 
chain was woven with chain, till he who boasted of his 
strength was at last made sensible of his weakness, and 
found himself a prisoner, a captive, a deformed, altered, . 
and degraded slave. 

There is a threefold operation. The sensation of taste 
acquires an enhanced degree of pleasantness ; the feeling 
of uneasiness is increased in a corresponding measure 
when the sensation is not indulged by drinking; and the 
desire, which is necessarily attendant on the uneasy feel- 
ing, becomes in like manner more and more imperative. 
To alleviate, the uneasy feeling and this importunate de- 
sire, the unhappy man goes again to his cups, and with 
a shaking hand pours down the delicious poison. "What 
then ? He has added a new link to his chain ; at every 
repetition it grows heavier and heavier; till that, which 
at first he bore lightly and cheerfully, now presses him 
jike a coat of iron, and galls like fetters of steel. There 
Js a great and fearful law of his nature bearing him down 
to destruction. Everj* indulgence is the addition of a 
aew weight to what was be&re placed^ upon, him, thus 
lessening the probability of escape, and accelerating his 
gloomy, fearful, and interminable sinking. We do not 
roean to say that he is the subject of an implacable, des- 
tiny) and cannot help himself. But it would seem that 
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ke can help himself only in this way ; by a fNrompti siIh 
solute, and entire suspension of the practice in all its forms, 
which has led him into this extremity. But few, how* 
ever, have the resdution to do this ; the multitude make 
a few unwilling and feeble eifortSi and resign themselvest 
to the horrors of their fate. 

Some years since there was a pamphlet published io 
England, entitled the Confessions of a Drunkard* The 
statements made in it are asserted on good authority to 
be authentic* And what does the writca* say 1 — " Of my 
condition there is no hope that it should eyer change ; the 
waters have gone over me ; but out of the black depths, 
could I be heard, I would cry out to all those who haye 
but set a foot in the perilous flood. Could the youth, to 
whom the flavour of his first wine is delicious as tiie open- 
ing scenes of Ufe, or the entering upon some newly-dis" 
covered paradise, look into my desolation, and be made 
to understand what a dreary thing it is when a man shall 
feel himself going down a precipice with open eyes and 
a passive will ; to see his destruction, and have no pow- 
er to stop it, and yet to feel it all the way emanating from 
himself; to perceive all goodness emptied out of him, 
and yet not be able to forget a time when it was other- 
wise ; to bear about the piteous spectacle of his own self- 
ruin; covdd he see my fevered eye, feverish with last 
night^s drinking, and feverishly loolang for this night's 
repetition of the folly; could he feel the body of lie 
death out of which I cry hourly, with feebler, and feebler 
outcry, to be delivered, it were enough to make him dash 
the sparkling beverage to the ea^ m all the pride of its 
mantling temptation."* 

^101. Of habit in relation to the hearing. 

There is undoubtedly a natural difference in the quick- 
ness and discrimination of hearing. This sense is more 
acute in some than in others ; butnn those who possess it 
in much natural excellence, it is susceptible of a high de- 
gree of cultivation. Musicians are a proef of this, whose 
sensibilihr to the melody and concord of sweet sounds 
continually increases with the practice of their art 

* Lendoci Qvarteiiy Reriew, ?ol. zzvii., p, 180. * 
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Thb iiKsrease of sensibiHty in the piHx^epticms of hea^^ 
is especially marked and evident when uncommpn causes 
have operated to secure such practice. And tins is the 
state of things with the Blind. The readers of Sir Wal* 
ter Scott may not have for^tten the blind fiddler, who 
figures so conq>icuously with Terse and harp in Red 
Gauntlet; a character sufficiently extraordinary, but by 
DO means an improbable exaggeration. The blind ne* 
cessarily rely much more than ouiers on the sense of hear- 
ing. By constant practice they increase the accuracy 
and power of its perceptions. Shut out from the beauties 
that are seen, they please themselves with what is heard, 
and greedily drink in the melodies of song. According- 
ly, music is made by them not only a solace, but a busi- 
ness and a means of support; and in the Institutions for 
the Blind this is considered an important department of 
instruction^ 

Many particular instances on record, and well authen- 
ticated, confirm the general statement, that the ear may 
be trained to habits, and that thus the sensations of sound 
may come to us with new power and meaning. It is r&* 
lated of a celebrated blind man of Puiseaux in France, 
that he oonld determine the quantity of fluid in vessels 
by the sound it produced while running fi'om one vessel 
into another: " Dr. Rush," as the statement is given in 
Abercrombie's Intellectual Powers, " relates of two blind 
young men, brothers, of the city of Philadelphia, that 
they knew when they approached a post in walking 
across a street^ by a peculiar sound- which the around un* 
der Aeir feet emitted in the neighbourhood of the post; 
and that they could tell the names of a number of tame 
pigeons, with which they amused themselves in a little 
garden, by only hearing them fly over their heads." Dn 
&ttnd€»ison, who became blind so early as not to remem- , 
ber having seen, when happening in any new place, as a 
loom, piazza, pavement, court, and the like, gave it a 
character by means of the sound and echo from his feet; 
»nd m that way was able to identify pretty exactly the 
place, and assure himself of his position afterward. A 
writar in the First Volume of the Manchester Philosophp 
ic^ Slemc^rs, who is our authority also for the- statement 
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)iist made, roeaks of a certain blind man in that city as 
follows : *' 1 bad an opportunity of repeatedly obsenring 
the peculiar manner in which he arranged his ideas, and 
acquired his information. Whenever he was introduced 
into company, I remarked that he continued some time 
silent The sound directed him to judge of the dimen- 
sions of the room, and the different voices of the number 
of persons that were present His distinction in these 
respects was very accurate ; and his memory so r^ntive 
that he was seldom mistaken. I have known him instant- 
ly recognise a person on first hearing him, though more 
than two years had elapsed since the time of thdr last 
meeting. He determmed pretty nearly the stature of those 
he was conversing with by the direction of their voices; 
and he made tolerable conjectures respecting their tem- 
pers and diqx)sitions by the manner in which they con- 
ducted their conversation." 

^ 102. Of certain universal habits based on sounds. 

There are certam habits of hearing (perhaps we 
should say classes of habits) winch all men, by the aid 
of the other senses, combined with that of the judgment, 
form at an early period of life. The first class of hab- 
its here referred to are those which have relation to 
the particular cause and the distance of sounds. The 
manner in which we learn these has been pointed out in 
a previous section (§ 66). The mere sensations of sound 
are entirely a distinct thmg from the ideas of cause, place, 
€md direction, which we generally combme with them. 
Owing to frequent repetition from early life, this combi- 
nation is effected so rapidly, that we are unable to retrace 
the successive steps of the process, and the whole seems 
to be involved in a single sensation. Perhaps it^ay be 
said that the effect of repetition (that is to say, the hab- 
it) has more direct and special relation to the act of 
judgment, which combines the reference with the sensa- 
tbn, than to the sensation itself. Howevar that may be, 
it may still be proper to speak of habits of hearing in the 
respect now under consideration, when we remember that 
-the reference has been, so long and closely interwoven 
rwith the sensation as to be apparently and practii^ly, 
though not really, identical with it. 
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In reelect to spok^i language also, our habits are so 
iaborioudy and deeply founded, thkt vre may almost con- 
sider ourselves as-having a new sense superadded to that 
of hearing. In our ordinary conversation with others, 
we seem to hear the whole of what is said ; nothing is 
lost, as we imagine. But that this is not the fact, and 
that we are sustained in such cases not wholly by an 
actaal sensation of sound, but in part, at least, by an ac^ 
quired power or habft, is evident from this. When we 
hear i»-(^r names, whether of persons, places, or natural 
objects, pronounced for the first time, we often hesitate in 
respect to them ; are not certain that we possess the ^1- 
laUes intended to be conveyed, and ask for the repetition 
of them. We experience me same difficulty and uncer- 
tainty, as every one must have known who has tried it, 
when we hear a person read or converse in a foreign lan- 
guage. But when the conversation is in our own lan- 
guage, and relates to persons and objects we are acquaint- 
ed witih, it is altogether ^lifferent, as has already been in- 
timated. But what is the ground of the difference ? Why 
are we perplexed in one case and not in the other ? — ^In 
our intercourse with others in conversation, it almost con- 
stantly happens (at least as much so as on any other oc- 
casions), that the ear catches nothing but imperfect sylla- 
bles, half-uttered words, sounds jumbled and commingled 
together ; but we are nevertheless not commonly at a loss 
and perplexed, as in the cases before mentioned. By the 
wd of judgment, and the power of conception, whose ac- 
tion has in this case, by long repetition, formed itself into 
a prompt and "decisive habit, we at once separate these 
confused elements, supply the breaks in their connexion, 
fill up the deficiencies, and make out a continuous and 
significant whole. And yet this is done so rapidly, and 
is so common, that ip most cases we imagine there is no- 
: more than the pure and unmixed sensation* 



^ 103. Application of habit to the touch. 

The sense of touch, like the others, may be exceedindjr 
improved by habit The more we are obliged to call it 
into use, the more attention we pay to its intimations. 
By the frequent repetition, therefore, under such circuior 
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stances, these sensstions not onlj acquire inereased in- 
• tenseness in themselves, but particularly so in reference to 
our notice and remembrance of them. But it is dissirable 
to confirm this, as it is all other principles from tiine to 
time laid down, by an appeal to facts, and by catefiil in«* 
ductioas from them. 

^ Diderot relates of the blind man of Puiseaux mention-- 
^ in a former section, that he was capable of judging of 
his distance from the fireplace by the degree of beat, 
and of his approach to any solid bodies by the action or 
pulse of die air upon his face. The same thing is record- 
ed of many other persons in a similar situation ;* and it 
may be regarded as a point well established, that blind 
•people, who are unable to see the large and heayy bodies 
presenting themselves in their way as they walk about, 
generally estimate their approach to them by the increas- 
ed resistance of the atmosphere. A blmd person, owing 
/'to the increased accuracy of his remaining senses, espe- 
cially of the touch, would be better trusted to go through 
the apartments of a house in the darkness of midnight, 
than one possessed of the sense of seeing without any ar- 
tificial light to guide him. 

In the celebrated Dr. Saunderson, who lost his sight in 
•very early youth, and remained blind through Kfe, al- 
thouj^h he occupied the professorship of mathematics in 
the English University of Cambridge, the touch acquired 
such acuteness that he could distinguish, by merfely let*- 

* It is a singular circamstaoee, that something simiUf to what is here 
stated of the ability of blind men to discovei: the oe^i^ess or distance oi 
objects by changes in the resistance of the atmosphere, has been noticed 
by the naturalist Spallanzani in respect to bats. He discovered that 
hats, when perfectly blinded and afterward set at libeny, had the extra- 
ordinary faculty of guiding themselves through the most compUcaied 
windings of subterraneous' passages, without striking against the walls, 
*and they avoided with great skill cords, branches of tree;>, and other ob- 
stacles, placed by design in their way. 

This ability is probably owing to an extreme delicacy in the wing, which 
is of a very large size in proportion to that of the animal, and is covered 
with an exceedingly fine network of nerves. The bat, as it strike* the 
*air with its wing, receives sensations of heat, cold, and resistance, andf 
in consequence, is enabled to avoid objects which would otherwtae ob- 
struct its flight, apparently in the same way that blind persone perceiT^ 
'a door or a wall by a change in the temperature or in U0 resistance of 
Hfaeali. 
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ting them pass through his fingers, spurious coins, which 
were so well executed as to deceiye even skiliul judges 
who could see.*' 

The case of a Mr. Jbhn Metcalf, otherwise called Blind 
Jack, which is particularly dwelt upon by the author of 
the Article in Ihe Memoirs just referred to, is a striking 
ene. The writer states that he became blind at an early 
period 5 hut, notwithstanding, followed the prcrfession of 
a wagoner, and occasionally of a guide in intricate road§ 
during the night, or when Ihe tracks were covered with 
snow. At lengUi he became a projector and surveyor of 
ki^ways in difficult and nK>uhtainous districts ; an em* 
ployment for which one would naturally suppose a blind 
man to be but indifferently qualified. But he was fbimd 
to answer all the expectations of his employers, and most 
of the roads over the peak in Derbyshire, in England,- 
were altered by his dn-ections. Says the person who 
gives this account of Blind Jack, " I have several times 
met this man, with the assistance of a long staif traver* 
ang the roads, ascending precipices, exploring valleys, and 
investigating their several extents, fornis, and situations, 
so as to answer his designs in the best manner.^' 

In the interesting Schools for the Blind which have re- 
cently been established in various parts of the world,- the 
pupils read by means of the fingers. They very ^oon 
leam by the touch to distinguish one letter from another, 
which are made sepctrately for that purpose of wood, met- 
als, or other hard materials. The printed sheets which. 
they use are conformed to their method of studying them. 
The types are much larger than those ordinarily used in 
printing ; the paper is very thick, and, being put upon the 
types while wet, and powerfully pressed, the letters on 
it are consequently faisedj and appear in relief. The pu- 
pils, having before learned to distin^ish one letter from - 
another, and also to^ combine them into syllables and 
words, are able, after a time, to pass their fingers along the 
^ords and sentences of these printed sheets, and ascer- 
tain tl^r meaning with a good degree of rapidity. 

Perhaps it may occasion sotoe surprise when we add, 
that ni^ may not only read by the touch, but may even 
* Momoiwof Mnuibester Phflos: Skwiety, vol. i., p. 164 
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find a substitute for the hearing in that sense. Pensons 
who were entirdy deaf have in some instances discovered 
a perception of the proportion and harmonv of sounds. 

^* It vnll scarcely be credited," says an iSiglish writer, 
speaking of one in that situation, ^' that a person thus cir- 
cumstanced should be fond of music ; but this was the 
fact in the case of Mr. Arrowsmith. He was at a gea* 
tlemen's glee club, of which I was president at that time, - 
and, as the glees were sung, he would place himself near 
Qome article of wooden furniture, or a partition, docnr, or 
window-shutter, and would fix the extreme end of his 
finger nails, which he kept rather long, upon the edge of 
some projecting part of the wood, and there remain until 
the piece under perfonnance was finished, all. the while 
expressing, by the most significant gestures, th^ pleasure he 
experienced from the perception of musical sounds. He 
was not so much pleased with a solo as vrith a pretty full 
clash of harmony ; and if the music was not very good, or 
I should rather say, if it was not correctly executed, he 
would show no sensation of pleasure. But the most ex- 
traordinary circumstance in this case is, that he was most 
evidently delighted with those passages in which the com- 
poser displayed his science in modulating the different 
kqrs. When such passages happened to be executed 
with precision, he could scarcely repress the emotions of 
pleasure which he received within any bounds ; for the 
delight he evinced seemed to border on ecstasy."* 

^ 104. Other striking instances of habiU of touch. 

The power of the touch will increase in proportion to the 
necessity of a reliance on it The more fi-equent the re- 
sort to it, the stronger will be the habit ; but the necessity 
of this firequent reference to it will be found to be pecu- 
liarly great where a person is deprived of two of his other 
senses. It is noticea of James MitdieU, whose case has 
been already refenred to, that he distinguished such arti- 
cles as belonged to himself from the property of others 
by this sense. Although the articles were of the same 
■form and materials with those of others, it would seem 
tjiat he was not at a loss in identifying what was his own 
♦ London Quarterly iUview, vol. xxYi.» p. 404. 
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it vnB. be recollected that lie could neither see nor hear, 
and was, of course, speechless. He was obliged, the^fore^ 
to depend chiefly on the touch. This sense was the prin- 
<dpal instrament he made use of in forming an acquaint- 
ance with the strangers who frequently visited him. And 
what is particularly remarkable, he actually explored by 
it, at an early period, a space round his father's residence 
of about two hundred yards in extent, to any part of v^hick 
he was in the practice of walking fearlessly and without 
a guide whenever he pleased. 

It is related of the deaf and blind girl in the Hartford^ 
Asylum, that it is impossible to diiq)lace a single article 
m her drawers without her perceiving and knowing it ; 
and that, when the baskets of linen are weekly brought 
£rom the laundress, she selects her own garments without 
hesitation, however widely they may be dispersed among 
the mass. This is probably owing, at least in great part^ 
to hal»ts of touch, by means of which the sense is ren- 
dered exceedingly acute. — ^Diderot has even gone so far 
as to conjecture, that persons deprived of both sight and 
hearing would so increase the sensibiUty of touch as to 
locate the seat of the soul in the tips of the fingers. 

^105. Habits considered in relatioD to the sight. 

The law of habit affects the sight also. By a course 
of training this sense seems to acquire new power. The 
length and acuteness of vision in the mariner who has 
long traversed the ocean, has been frequently referred to- 
— A writer in the North American Review (July, 1833) 
says he once ^' knew a man in the Greek Island of Hy- 
dra, who was accustomed to take his post every day for 
thirty years on the summit of the island, and look out for 
the approach of vessels ; and, although there were over 
three hundred sail belonging to the island, he would tell 
the name of each one as she approached with unerring 
certainty, while she was still at such a distance as to pre- 
«nt to a common eye only a confused white blur upon 
the clear horizon." There are numerous instances to 
the same effect, occasioned by the situations in which men 
are placed, and the calls for the frequent exercise of the 
light The almost intuitive vision of the skilful engineer 
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ig^ beyond doubt, in most cases merely a habit He has 
io often fixed his eye upon those features in a country 
which have a relation to his peculiar calling, that he^ in- 
itintly detects the bearing of a military position, its sus* 
oqytibihty of defence, its facilities of approach and re* 
treat, &c 

No man is bom without the sense of touch, but many 
aiebom without the sense of hearing; ^nd, whererer this 
is the case, we are entitled to lo6k for habits of sight 
Persons under such circumstances natucally and neceasa* 
lily rely much on the visual sense, whatever aids naay be 
luAd by them from the touch. Hence habits; and these 
imply increased quickness and power wherever they ex- 
ist It is a matter of common remark, that the keenness 
of visual observation in the ubaf and dumb is strikingly 
increased by their peculiar circumstances. Shut out fi^m 
the intercourse of speech, they read the minds of men in 
their movements, gestures, and countenances. They notice 
with astonishing quickniess, and apparently without any 
' eSxxiy a thousand things which escape the regards of oth* 
ers. This fact is undoubtedly the foundation oi the duef 
encouragement which men have to attempt the instruction 
of that numerous and unfortunate class of their fellow-be- 
ings. They can form an opinion of what another says to 
them by the motion of the lips, and somietimes even with 
a great degree of accuracy. That this last, however, is 
common it is not necessary to assert ; that it is possible, 
we have the testimony of well««uthenticated facts. In 
one of his letters, Bishop Burnet mentions to this effieel 
the case ot a young lady of Geneva^-^"At two years 
old," he says, " it was perceived that she had lost her 
hearing, and ever since, though she hears ^reat noises, 
yet hears nothing of what is said to her; but, by observing 
the motion of the Ups and mouths of others, she acqui* 
red so many words, that out of these she has formed a sort 
of jargon, m which she can hold conversation whole days 
wiui those who can i^ak her language. She knows no- 
thing of what is said to her unless she sees the motion of 
their lips that speak to her ; one thing will appear the 
strangest part of the whole narrative. She has a sister 
'With whoiQ 4ie has practised her language more than 
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With anybody else, and in the night, hy laying her hand 
on her sister's mou&, she can perceive by that what she 
says, and so can discourse with her in the dark/' (Lon«- 
don Quarterly Review, vol- xxiv., p. 399.) 

Such are Uie views whidi have been opened to us in 
considering the law of habit in connexion with the sen- 
ses ; and we may venture to say, with confidence, that 
they are exceedingly worthy of notice. There are two 
suggestions which they are especially fitted to call up. 
They evince the striking powers of the human mind, its 
irrepressible ener^es, which no obstacles can bear down. 
They evince also the benevolence of our Creator, who 
opens in the hour of misery new sources of comfort, ffnd 
compensates for what we have not by increasing the 
power and value of ".vhat we have. 

^ 106. Sensations mAj posses* a relative as well as positive increase ei 
power. 

There remains a remark of some imp(»tance to be made 
in connexion with the general principle which has been 
brought forward, and as in some measure auxiliary to it ; 
for it will help to explain the more striking instances of 
halftt% if any should imagine that the fact of mere rep- 
etition is not sufficient to account for them. Our sensa- 
tions and perceptions may acquire not only a direct and 
positive, but a relative and virtual increase of power. 

This remark is thus explained. We shall hereafter sec 
&e truth of an important principle to this effect, that there 
will be a weakness of remembrance in any particular case 
in proportion to the want of interest in it Now hundreds 
and thousands of our sensations and perceptions are not 
remembered because we take^no interest in them* Of 
course they are the same, relatively to our amount of 
knowledge and our practice, as if tbcy bad never existed 
at all But when we are placed in some novel situation, 
or when, in particular, we are deprived of any one of the 
senses, the pressure of our necessities creates that interest 
which was wanting before. Then we delay upon, and 
mark, and remember, and interpret a multitude of eva- 
nescent intimations which were formerly neglected. The 
I thus acquire a very conaderable relative power and 
N2 
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Talue. Andy in order to make out a satisfactory expkiia<» 
tion of some instances of halnts, it is perhaps necessary 
that this relative increase should be added to the direct 
and positive augmentation of vigour and quickness, result- 
ing from mere repetition or exercise, 

4 107. Of babiU is modified by ptrticniar callings or arts. 

Hitherto it has been our chief object to examine habits 
in their relation to the soises separately ; it is proper^ 
also, to take a general view of them, as formed and 
modified by the particular callings and employments of 
men. Habits of perception are frequently formed imder 
such circumstances, where all the senses are not only pos- 
sessed, but where they exist with their ordinary aptitudes 
and powers. In consequence of ^he habits which he has 
been called upon to form by his particular situation, a* 
fiurmer of a tolerable degree of experience and discern- 
ment requires but a slight inspection in order to give an 
opinion on the qualities of a piece of land, and its suit- 
ableness for a settlement A skilful printer Avill at once 
notice everything of excellence or of deficiency in the 
mechanical execution of a printed work. — ^The same re- 
sults are found in all who practise the fine arts. An ex- 
perienced painter at once detects a mannerism in colour-^ 
ing, combinations and contrasts of light and shade, and 
peculiarities of form, proportion, or position, which infalli* 
bly escape a persbn of more limited experience. 

Dr. Reid speaks on this subject in the following char- 
acteristic m^ner. — ^^ Not only men, but children, idiots, 
and brutes, acquire by habit many perceptions which they 
had not pri^ally. Almost every employment in life 
hath perceptions of this kind that are peculiar to it The 
shepherd Imows every sheep of his flock, as we do our 
acquaintance, and can pick them out of another flock one 
by one. The butcher knows by sight the weight and 
quality of his beeves and sheep before they are killed. 
The fanner perceives by- his eye very nearly the quantity 
of hay in a rick, or of com in a heap. The sailor sees 
the burden, the build, and the distance of a ship at sea, 
wMe she is a great way off. Every man accustomed to 
writing, distinguishes acquaintances by their handwriting 
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^as he does by their faces.- And the painter distinguishes 
by the works of his art the style of all the great masters^ 
La a word, acquired perception is very different in diflFer- 
ent persons, according to the diversity of objects about 
which they are employed, and the apphcation they bestow 
in observing them."* 

^ 108. The law of habit considered in reference to the perception of th* 
outlines and forms of objects. ^ 

Before leaving the subject of Habit, considered as in- 
fluencing Sensation and P^ception, there is one other 
topic w£ch seems to be entitled to a brief notice ; we re- 
fer to the manner in which we perceive the outlines and 
forms of bodies. In^discussing the subject of Attention, 
Mr. StewaH, in connexion with his views on that subject, 
introduces some remarks in respect to vision. He makes 
this supposition, That the eye is fixed in a particular po- 
sition, and the picture of an object is painted on the ret- 
ina. He then starts this inquiry : Does the mind per* 
ceive the complete figure of the object at once, qt is this 
perception the result of the various perceptions we have 
of the different points in the outline ? — ^He holds the opin- 
ion^ that the perception is the result of our perceptions of 
the different points in the outline, which he adopts as nat- 
urally consequent on such views as the following. The 
oudine of every body is made up of points or smallest 
visible portions ; no two of these points csm be in pre- 
cisely the same direction ; therefore every point by itself 
constitutes just as distinct an object of attention to the 
mind, as if it were separated by some interval Of empty 
space from all the other points. The conclusion there- 
fore is, as every body is made up of parts, and as the 
perception of me figure of the whole object imphes a 
knowledge of the relative situation of the different parts 
with respect to each other, that such perception is the re- 
sult of a number of different acts of attention. 

But if we adopt this view of Mr. Stewart, it is incimi- 

bent upon us to show how it happens that we appear to 

see the object at once. The various facts which have 

been brought forward in this chapter, appear to furnisV 

♦ Reid's Inquiry into the Human Mind, chap, vi., ^ 20. 
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U8 with a solution o[ this question. The answ^ is^ Ihal 
the acts of percepticm are performed with such rapidity, 
that the effect with reject to us is the same as if it were 
instantaoeous^ A habit has been formed ; the glance of 
^ mind, in the highest exercise o£ that habit, is mdescri* 
bably quick; time is virtually annihilated; and separate 
moments are to our apprehension of them crowded into 
one. 

t 109. Notice of aome f«cta which ftvoar the ebore ^oct^rme. 

Some persons will probably entertain doubts of Mr. 
Stewart's explanation of the manner in which we per- 
ceive the outlines of objects ; but there are various cir- 
cumstances which tend to confirm it — ^When we look for 
the first time on any object which is diversified with gau- 
dy colours, the mind is evidently perplexed with the va- 
riebr of perceptions which arise; the view is iiylistinct, 
which would not be the case if diere were only one, and 
that an immediate perception. And even in paintings, 
which are of a more laudable execution, the effects at the 
first perception will be similar. 

But there is another fact, which comes still more di- 
rectly to the present point. We find that we do not have 
as distinct an idea, at the first glance, of a figure of a 
hundred sides, as we do of a triangle or square. But we 
evidently should, if the perception of visible figure were 
the immediate consequence of the picture on Sie retina, 
and not the coipbined result of the separate perceptions 
of the points in the outline. Whenever the figure is very 
[^ple, the process of the mind is so v^ rajnd that the 
perception seems to be instantaneous. But when the 
sides are multiplied beyond a certipai nu^nber, the inter- 
val of time necessary for these Afferent acts of attention 
becomes perceptible. We are then distinctly conscious 
that the mind labours from one part of the object to an- 
other, and that some time elapses hefore we grasp it as a 
whole. 

4 110. Additional illustrations, of Mr. Stewart^B doetiine. 

These views and illustrations are still further confirmed 
by some interesting and, perhaps,, i^ore deci^v^ f^icts. In 
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J80^9 Sir Ev«rard Ifeni^ well faiown fiiir M&varioin phil- 
osopkicat publieatkva^ read before the Royal Society tti 
aecooKt of two blind eUklrai whooft be had conched for 
the Gataxaet. One of tibese was John Salter. Upon thi» 
boy various experiments were made, for tile purpose^ 
among other things, of ascertaining whether the sense of 
sight does originally, and of itseF alone, ^Te us a knowl- 
edge of the true figure of bodies. Some of the fads 
eUcited under these circumstances have a bearing upon 
the subject now before us; In repeated instances on the 
day of his restoration to sight, the boy called square and 
triangular bodies, which were presented to the visual 
sense merely, round. On a square body being presented 
to him, he expressed a desire to touch if. ''This bdng 
refused, he examined it for some time, and said at last 
that he had found a comer, and then readily counted the* 
four comers of the square; and afterward, when a trian-^ 
gle was iAown him, he counted the comers in tiie same 
way; but, in doing so, his eye went along the ege from 
corner to comer, naming them as he went along.'' On 
the thirteendi day after me cataract was removed, Hie vis- 
ual power he had acquired was so small that he could 
not, by sight, tell a square from a circle, without pre- 
viously directing his aght to the comers of the square 
figure as he did at first, and tlius passing'' from comer to 
comer, and counting them one by one. It was noticed 
that the sight seemed to labour slowly onward from one 
point and angle to another, as if it were incapable of-em- 
bracing the outline by a simultaneous and undivided 
movement. The process, however, became more and 
more ea^ and rapid, until the perception, which at first 
was obviously made up of distinct and successive acts^ 
came to be in appearance (and we must suppose it was^ 
onhr in appearsuice) a concentrated and angle one. 

it was Ibe same with Caspar Hauser. It is remarked' 
by his biographer, that, whenever a person was introduced* 
to him (this was probably soon after his releaoge from his^ 
pcison), he went up very close to him, regarded him with- 
a shaarp, staring look, and noticed particularly each dis-' 
tinct part of his face, such as the forehead, eyes, nose, 
moutii, and chin. He then colleeted and consolidated' 
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ftll the differeDt parts of the countenaace, which he hG4 
noticed separately and piece by piece, into one whole. 
And it was not till after this process Uiat he seemed to 
have a knowledge of the countenance or face> in distinc* 
tion from the pi^ of the face. 



CHAPTER DL 

MUSCULA& HABrrs. 
i 111. Instances in proof of the existence of muscnlai habits. 

From habits, consdered as affecting the senses, the tran* 
sition is easy to muscular habfts. On this subject, there- 
fore, we shall now offer a few remarks. — Of the fact that 
such habits exist, it is presumed no doubt can be ^ener-> 
ally entertained. Muscular habits may be detected in the 
gait and in the speech of men generally ; they are found 
with specific characteristics in particular classes of men ; 
every mechanic forms them, and they vary in their aspect 
with his particular business. Hence the enlarged and 
powerful neck of the porter, the strong and brawny arm 
of the blacksmith, and the particular habitudes of all their 
movements. 

But we will not delay on this part of the subject any 
further than to point out one or two familiar instances. — 
Every man's handwriting is a striking instance and a 
proof of Muscular habit In acquiring that art, the mus- 
cles have undergone a complete system of instruction. 
That instruction and training they practically and punc- 
tually regard ever afterward; so much so that we can 
tell a man's writing to which we- are accustomed- almost 
as readily as we recognise the man himself when we see 
him. — ^Again, walking is an instance and illustration of 
muscular habits. The process of walking is an easy one ; 
but it is made so by a habit, founded upon a long and 
difficult training; and every man has his particular habit 
or method of walking, "^e see evidence that habit is 
involved in walking in children, who pbvioiisly do not 
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walk ty mere instinct, tut leam to do it by repeated! 
experiments made upon the muscles of motion. Not long 
since, a singular fact came to the knowledge of the wri- 
ter, which confirms this remark. A man was accident^ 
ally thrown from his cart, and the wheel of the cart pass- 
ed over his neck and injured his spine. For six weeks 
he was destitute of the power of sensation and motion. 
About that time his sensation was restored, and the va- 
rious parts of the body were again subjected to the gen- 
eral control of the will. But he could not walk nor use 
his arms to any profitable purpose; not because he was 
destitute of the voluntary and /muscular power, but be- 
cause he unexpectedly found himself at a loss to deter- 
mine what particular muscles to employ, in order to pro- 
duce the desired result. If he wished, for example, to 
use an extensor muscle in the arm or leg, he was just as 
likely to use a flexor as the one he intended. In other 
words, he was about as likely to bend his arm, or to turn 
his leg in or out, as to straighten them, and it was only 
by repeated experiments he could ascertain the particu- 
lar muscles which he wished to use. In everytmng re- 
lating to bodily action, he was thrown back into the con- 
dition of early childhood, and it was not till after a long 
and tedious process of experimenting on the numerous 
muscles of motion, that he was enabled to walk and to 
labour as he was accustomed to do before his* injury. 
There are, then, muscular habits as well as habits of sen- 
sation and perception. — But the subject of these habits is 
introduced here, although the train of thought seemed 
naturally to lead to it, not so much for its own sake as 
in consequence of its connexion with volition. 

^ 11^. Muscular habiu regarded by some writers as involuntary. 

It seems to have been the opinion of some writers 
(among others of Drs. Reid and Hartley), that bodily or 
muscular habits operate in many cases without design 
and volition on the part of the person who has formed 
them ; and that, as they are without any attendant thought, 
without any preceding mental operation, such bodily acts 
are to be considered as purely mechanical or automatic 
They endeavour to emlain and confirm their views by 
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Hie instance of a pencm leanung to play o& tlie haipa* 
€horcL When a person first begins to learn, it is admit- 
ted by all that there is an express act of Toliticm prece- 
ding every motion of the finffets. By degrees, the motioDS 
^>peai to cling to each o£er mecnanically; we are no 
longer conscious of volitions preceding and governing 
tbeoi* In other Turords, there is nothing left but the mo« 
tions; there is no act of the mind; the performance, ad*- 
mirable as it is, has the same character and the same mer-* 
it ijolh that pf the action of a well-contrived machine. 

^113. Objections to the doctrine of involuntary raascnlar habits. 

Ill replying to these views, it may be safely admitted^ 
tliat, in playing the harpsichord and some other musical 
lOptniments,, we have not always a distinct remembrance 
of volitions, and consequently the muscular effort has 
aometimes ^e appearance of being independent of the 
will. But this mere a{^earance is not sufficient to com- 
Haand our assent to the doctrine advanced by these waters 
until the four following objections be set aside. 

(L) The supposition that the acts in question are au- 
tomatic is unnecessary. — If it be true, as there is so much 
reason to believe, that habit is a general law of our na- 
ture, then it ma^ be regarded as applicable not only to 
the muscular efforts^ but to the preening volitions them- 
selves. It is implied in this view (supposing it to be a 
correct one), that such volitions may be very rapid^ so as 
scarcely to arrest our attention a inoment Now the nat- 
ural result of such slight attention will be, that they will 
exist and pass away veitbout being remembered. These 
considerations are sufficient to explain the mere appear- 
ance which is admitted to exist, but which Reid and 
Hartley attempt to explain by an utter denial of the put- 
ting forth of volitions at all. But, if fliia be the cape, 
then the supposit;ion that the acts in question are auto- 
*matic and involuntary, is an unnecessary one. 

(2.) The most rapid performers are able, whea^they^ 
please to play so slowly, that they can distinctly obaervev 
every act of flie will in the various movements of the fin- 
gers. And when they have checked their motions so a& 
^ be able to observe the separate acts of vQlitio% tb^ 
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cam afkerward sa siccelerate those molioBS^ and, of course^ 
^^Saiiusli the |»ower {oncy what may be vegavded as th« 
saBM tfakig, &e tintt of attending to them), uat they can** 
not recall the acooEopanyin^ Tobtiona Thia is the ra* 
tioBSht and obvioos supposibOQ, that there is not aa ex* 
ohiGaon of yditionSy bul an inability ta reeoUeet them, om 
account of the slight jdsgree of atten&n. Any other 
view necessarily implies an inexplicable jumble of vol- 

3 and involuntary actions in the same performance. 
If Hiere be no volitions, the action must be strict* 
truly automatic ; that is, it must, from the nature 
of the case, be the moticNL of a machine. It must al- 
ways go on invariably in the same track, without turning 
to die right hand: or to the k& if thia be the case in 
playing the harpsichord, which is by no means probable, 
it is certainly not in some other instances of habits, It must 
be 9uppoaed^that there is as much rapidity o( volition put 
£»th by Urn rope-daoper, the equilibrist, the equestna^ ^ 
ai^or of the cii^uss. Slc,^ 99 by the pl^v on? &e hafpd* 
ch(»rd. Now if it be admitted that the or&ary steps oi^ 
the siogiilar imd surpiafaig feats th^ pei!fo]aB are fawliar 
tp them, still 1))e process is evidently not an invariable 
one* ft may be pronounced imjgossiUe £«r them to per* 
fpim ^i^rim^ils. wbicb asi^q: m every paitioular with, 
preceding experimenta. They are necessarily ffQvemed 
m th(»r volitions and movements hy, a viiriety of cireumr 
stance, which arise on. every particular occasion^ and 
wMch could not be foreseen. Bence ih^ muscular move- 
ments^ in these cases, b^g controUed.by the will, are not. 
medianical ; and as we have abundant reason^ to believe 
them often not less i»pid in the peribnnance than the 
muscular; moy^ments are in playing the harpsichord^ why 
diould we oonsideit ibfm lest mechanical, a^ not ychm" 

(4k) U the IqFpotbeas of Beid and Hartley be tiue, 
ihf» them is aosfte general tendency or principle inr our 
natiire.^ which, actions, originally voluntsay, are convert- 
ed: into medmnical actions* Nor will it be easy to eiiow 
why this principle should not extend further tiian more 
bocfily movements^ It will be the result.of this tendency 
tQi^lB«*iaU:tbQft&.pow«». which. it reai3hes,.whether bod- 

VOL. I.— 
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ily or nMutaly book the centred of the wilL In other 
words, when we consider the extent of its applicaticn, 
and its wonderful results^ wherever it applies, we must 
conchide that this principle will infallibly make men 
machines, mere automatons, before they have lived out 
half their days.«*Such are some of the objections to the 
doctrine that muscular habits are involuntaij. 



. . CHAPTER X. 

THE CONCEPTIYE POWER.— OONCBRIONBI 
4 114. Meaning and chancteristica of coneepiipot. 

We are now led, as we advance in the general subject 
of intellectual states of external origin, to conterapkle 
the mind in another view, viz., as employed in giving 
rise to what are usuallv termed conceptions, mthoot 
professing to propose a definition in all respects unexcep* 
tionable, we are entitled to say, in general terms, dmt 
diis name is given to any re-existing sensations whatever 
which the mind has felt at some former period, and 
to the ideas which we frame of absent objects of per- 
ception. Whenever we have conceptions, our sensations 
and p^t^eptions are replaced, as Shakspeare expresses it, 
in the ^^ mind's eye," without our at all considering at 
what time or in \diat place they first originated. In oth- 
er words, they are revived or recalled, auod nothing more. 
— ^Usine, therefore, the term conceptions to express a 
class of mental states, and, in accord|tnce with the sen* 
eral plan, having particular reference in our remarks here 
to such as are of external origin, it may aid in the better 
understanding of their distinctive charact^, if we men* 
tion more particularly how they differ both from sensa- 
tions and perceptions, and also firom remembrances, with 
which last some may imagine tiiem to be essentially the 
same. 

(I.) Conceptions differ firom the ordinary sensations and 
perceptions in this respect, that both their causes and their 
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objects are absent When the rose, the honejsucldey ot 
other odoriferous body is presented to us, the effect wluch 
follows in the mind is termed a sensation. When we af- 
terward think of that sensation (as we sometimes express 
it), when the sensation is recalled, evea though yery im- 
perfectly, without the object which originally caused it be- 
mg present, it then becomes, by the use of language, a 
GONCEPnoN. And it is the same in any instance of per- 
ception. When, in strictness of speech, we are said to 
perceive anything, as a tree, a building, or a mountain, 
the objects of our perceptions are in all cases before us. 
But we may form conceptions of them ; they may be re*» 
called and exist in the mind's eye, however remote they 
may be in fact, both in time and place. 

{n.) They differ also fix)m remembrances or ideas of 
memory. We take no account of the period when those 
Directs which laid the foundation of them were present ; 
whereas in every act of the memory there is combined 
with the conception a notion of the past. Hence, as* 
those states of mind which we call conceptions possess, 
these distinctive marks, they are well entitled to a sep- 
arate name. 

CcffrcEFnoNs are regulated in their appearance and diJH 
a{q)earance by the principles of associaticm, which will 
be explained nereafter. — Whenever at any time we may 
use the phrase " power of conception" or " faculty of con- 
ception,'' nothing more is to be understood by such ex^ 
pessions than this, that tHere is in the mind a susceptibil-* 
ity of feelings or ideas possessing the marks which we; 
have ascribed to this class. In other words, the Concep-^ 
live power is not that power by which we originate 
things or discover them absolutely ;for the first time, but 
that by which we recall or revive in the mind those im-^ 
presaons which we have previously received through the 
medium of the senses. 

^115. Of conceptions of objects of sight 

One of the stiildng facts in regard to our conceptions 
is, that we can far more easily conceive of the objects of 
some senses than of others. He who has beheld the pyr-. 
amfids of I^gypt ^nd the impodng remains of Grecian 
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temphsy or has Tiated amcme nature's stm grester woifa 
die towering ketghts of the Mp& and the cataract of Nia^"» 
ara^ will never afterward be at a less in forming a yivid 
eonception of those interesting objects. The visiial per- 
eeptiona are so easil j and so aistinctiT recalled that it is 
hardly too much to say of them diat they seem to exist ts 
permanent pictures, in the mind* It ia related of Cacsten 
Mebuhr, a wellt-hno^wn trayeller in the East, Ihat, in ex^ 
treme old age, after he .had beeoms bUnd, he entertaiiied 
his viflitecs with interesting details of what he; had seen 
many years before at Persepolis ; dBSciibii:^ the waUs, 
en wmch the inscriptions and bas-reliefs cf wfaidi be 
spoke were found, just as one would describe a buSding 
which he had recovdy losited;. fiisson, vribio has given 
an account of his life, remarks, in ccMinexioawith this 
foct, ^' w^ could not conceal our astonishment He said 
to us, that, as he h.^ blind upon his bed, the imager of all 
that he had seen m the East were ever present to his 
souL; and it was therefore no wonder that he dioold 
speak of them as of yesterday, in lika maamer^ there 
was vividly reflected to him, in &e hc^rs of atilhiessr, the 
nocturnal view of the deep Asiatic heavens,, witt tiicit 
brilhant host of stars, which he had so often contempla- 
ted, or else &eir blue and lofty vaxdt by day ;: and dns 
was his greatest eiqoyment" 

There seems to be less vividness in the conceptions oE 
sound, touch, taste, and smell, mrticidarly the last three. 
Every one knows that it is difficult in ordinary cases to 
recall with much distinctness a particular pain which, we 
have formerly experienced, or a particulac taste or smelL 
The fact that the perceptionsof sight aoe more* easily and 
distinctly recalled than odiers may be thus partially ex- 
plained— -Visible objects, or, rather, the outlines of mem, 
are complex y that is, they are made up of a great number 
of points or very small portions. Hence die ccmception: 
which we form of such an object as a whole is uded by 
the principles of association. The reason is obvious. As 
every xiriginal perception of a visible object is a' com- 
pound made up of many parts, whenever we subsequent- 
fy have a conception of it, the process i» tlte same ; we 
B»ve 9. ccmo^ilion of a part of the ofajeot, and the jgaskf 
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mples of asBodation help us in concaviiig of tlie other 
parts. Association connects the parts together ; it pre-* 
sents them to the oiind in their proper arrangement, and 
helpg to sustain them tha?e. 

We are not equally aided by the laws of aasodatioii 
in forming our conceptions of the objects of the other sen* 
aes. In die latto* case, the Associative power avails itself 
of the aid of the principle of contiguity in time merely ; 
while, in the former (that is to say, in the restoration of 
visual s^asations and perceptions), it avails itself of the 
additional principle of contiguity in place, 

^ 116. Of thiB influeece of habit on oitf conceptions, 

It is another eircumstance worthy of notice in regard 
to conceptions, that the power of forming than depoids 
in some measure on habit.*-^A few instances will help to 
iUustrate the statement, that what is termed Habit may 
extend to the susceptibility of conceptions; and the first 
to be given will be of conceptions of sound. Our con-^ 
eq>tioiis of sounds are not, in general, remarkably distinct, 
as was intimated in the last section. It is nevertheless 
tiue,that a person may, by practice, acquire the power of 
amusing himself with merely reading written music 
Having frequently associated the sounds with the notes, 
he has at last such a strong conception of the sounds, 
that he experiences b^ m«refy reading the notes a very 
sensible pleasure. It is for the same reason, viz., because 
our conceptions are strengthened by repetition or practice, 
that readers may enjoy the harmony of poetical numbers 
without at all articubiting the words. In both cases they 
truly hear notfamg ; th<»re is no actual sensation of sound, 
and yet there i& a virtual enuneiation and melody in the 
mind. It seems to be on this principle we are enabled 
ta explain the iaet, that Beethoven composed some of his 
iDost valued musdcal pieces aft^ he had becomie entirely 
deaf; originating harmonic eombinationa so profound and 
issquisite as to reqwe the nieesd ear as a test, at the very 
tffioe he was unabte to hear anything himself. 

^ ] 17. loflueace of kabit on conceptions of sight. 

That our power of fonning conceptionsis strengthened 
02 
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by habit, is capable of being further illustrated from ^ 
sight A person who has been accustomed to drawing 
retains a much more perfect notion of a building, land** 
scape, or other visible object, than one who has not A 
portrait painter, or any person who has been in the prac- 
tice of c&awing such sketches, dan trace the^utlines of 
the human form with very great ease ; it requires hardly 
more effort from them than to write their names. — This 
point may also be illustrated by the difference which we 
sometimes notice in pec^le in their conceptions of colours. 
Some are fully sensible of the difference between two 
colours when they are presented to them, but cannot 
with confidence give names to these colours when they 
see them apart, and may even confound the one with the' 
otiher. Their original sensations and perceptions are sup^ 
posed to be equaSy distinct with those of other persons; 
but their subsequent conception of the colours is far from 
being so. This defect arises partly at least from want of 
practice ; that is to say, from the not having formed a 
habit The persons who exhibit this weakness of con- 
ception have not been compelled by their situation, nor 
by mere inclination, to distinguish and to name colours 
so much as is common. 

f lis. Of the Bubserviency of our conceptions to description. 

It is highly favourable to the talent for lively descrip-i 
tion when a person's conceptions are readily suggested 
and are distinct Even such a one's common conversa- 
tion differs from that of those whose conceptions arise 
more slowly and are more faint One man, whether in 
conversation or in written description, seems to place the 
object which he wishes to describe directly before us ; it 
is represented distinctly and to the life. Another, al- 
though not wanting in a command of language, is con- 
fused and embarrsSsed amid a multitude of particulars, 
which, in consequence of the feebleness of his concep- 
tions, he finds himself but half acquainted with ; and he 
therefore gives us but a very imperfect and confused no-^ 
tion of the thing which he desires to make known. 

It has been by some supposed that a person might give 
a happier description of an edifice, of a landscape, or oth- 
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%r object, from the conception than from Hie actual per* 
ception of it The perfection of a description does not 
always con^ in a minute specification of circumstances ; 
in general, the description is better when there is a judi* 
dous selection of them. The best rule for making the 
selection is to attend to the particulars that make the 
deepest impression on our own minds, Wy what is thq 
same thing, that most readily and distinctly take a place 
in our conceptions. — ^When the object is actually before 
us, it is extremely difficult to compare the impressions 
which different circumstances produce. When we after-* 
ward conceive of the object, we possess merely the out-i 
* line of it ; but it is an outline made up of the most stri«i 
king circumstances. Those circumstances, it is true, will 
not impress all persons alike, but will somewhat vary with 
the degree of their taste. But when, with a coirect and 
delicate taste, any one combines hvely conceptions, and 

g'ves a description from those concepticms, he can hardly 
il to succeed in it And, accordingly, we find here one 
great element of poetic power. It is the aUlity of form<* 
ing viyid conceptions, which bodies forth 

'* The forms of things unknown ; the poet^s pen 
Tarns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name." 

^119. Of conceptions attended with a momentary belief. 

Our conceptions sure sometimes attended with belief; 
when they ate very lively, we are apt to ascribe to them a 
real outward existence, or believe in them. * We do not 
undertake to assert that the belief is permanent ; but a 
number of facts strongly lead to the conclufdon that it 
has a momentary existence. 

( 1.) A painter, in drawing the features and bodily form 
of an absent friend, may have so strong a conception, so 
vivid a mental picture, as to believe for a moment tiiat 
his ^friend is before him. After careftdly recalling his 
thoughts at such times, and reflecting upon them, almost 
every painter is read^ to say that he has experienced 
some illusions of this kind. " We read," says Dr. Con-» 
oily, << that when Sir Joshua Rwiolds, after being many 
hours occupied in painting, waUced out into the street 
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the lamp^potte aeemed to him to be trees, and the men 
and women moving shrabs.^' It is true, the iUuBion is, 
in these cases, yery short, because the intensity of coin 
ception, which is the foundation of it, can never be kept 
vap long when the mind is in a sound state. Such in- 
tense conceptions are unnatural And, tother, all the 
surroundinjg objects of perception, which no one can al- 
together disregard for any length of time, tend to check 
the illusion ami terminate it. 

(2.) When a blow is aimed at any one, although in 
sport, and he fiilly knows it to be. so, he {onn& so vivid a 
conception of what might posably be the effect, that his 
belief is for a moment oontrolled, and he unavoidably 
dirinks back from it This is particularly the case if 
the blow approaches the eye. Who can help winking 
at such times? It is a proof of our belief being control!* 
ed under such circumstances, that we can move our own 
hands rapidly in the neighbourhood of the eye, either 
peipendicularly or horizontally, and, at the same time^ 
easily ke^ our eyelids from motion. But whoi the mo- 
tion is made by another, the conception becomes more 
vivid, and a belief of danger inevitably arises. — ^Again, 
place a person on the batUements of a hi^h tower ; his 
reason tells him he is in no danger; he knows he is in 
none. But, after all, he is unable to look down from the 
.battlements without fear ; his conceptions are so exceed- 
ingly vivid as to induce a momentary belief of danger, 
in oppostion to all his reasonings. 

(3.) When we are in pain frW having struck our foot 
against a stone, or^when pain is suddenly caused in us by 
any other inanimate object, we are apt to vent a moment- 
kry rage upon it That is to say, our belief is so affect- 
ed for an instant, that we ascribe to it sm accountable 
existence, and would pumsh^it accordingly. This is ob- 
served paurticularly in children and in savages. It is on 
the prinaple of our vivid conceptions beii^ attendee) 
vnth beUc^ that poets so often ascribe life, and agency^ 
and intention to the ndns and winds, to storms^ and thun-^ 
der, and lightning.. How natural are the expressions of 
King Lear, osverwhelmed with the ingratitude of his 
dau^htecs, and stan^g ¥^ Im dd head bared to the 
peltmg tempest ! 
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** Nor nln, wind, ttrander, fire are mj dioghteie ; 
I tax not you, ye elements, with nnkindness ; 
I never gave yoa kingdoms, called you children.'* 

(4) There are persons who are entirely convineed of 
the folhjT of the popular belief of ghosts and other nightly 
apparitions, but who cannot be persuaded to sleep in a 
room alone, nor go alene into a roominthe dark. When- 
ever they happen out at night, they are constantly look-^ 
mg on erery side; thdbr quidcened perceptions behold 
images which never had any existence except in their 
own minds, and they.are the subjects of continual dis* 
qtdet and even terror. — ** It was my mirfortune/' says 
Dr. Priestly, ^ to have the idea of darkness and the ideas 
of invisible, malignant spirits and apparitions very closely 
ooonected in my infancy, and to this day, notwithstanct* 
ing I believe nothing of "^ose invi»Ue powers, and con- 
sequently of their connexion with dsurlmess, or anythmg 
else, I cannot be perfectly easy in every Idnd of situation 
in ^e dark, though I am sensible I gain ground upon 
this {NTcjudice continuaDy.^' 

In all such cases we see the influ^sce of the prejudices 
of the mirseiY* Persons who are thus afflicted were 
tai^t in early childhood to form conceptions of ghostSi 
TkaUe hobgoUini^ and unearthly spirits, and the habit 
still continues. It is true, when they listen to their rea« 
sonings and philosophy, they may well say they do not 
believe in such things. But the effect of their philoso« 
phy is merely to check their belief; not in ten cases in a 
thousand is the belief entirely overcome* Every httle 
while, in alt solitary places, and tspedailj in the dark, 
it returns, and, when banished, returns again ; otherwise 
we cannot give an explanation of the conduct of these 
persons. 

§ 120. Coneeptione whieh are joined with pefceptions. 

The belief in our mere conceptions is the more evident 
and striking whenever they are at any time joined with 
our perceptions. — ^A person, for instance, is walking in a 
field in a foggy morning, and perceives something, no 
matter what it is; but he believes it to be a man, and 
docs not doubt it. In other words, he truly percKres 
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flome obj^t, and, in addition to that perception, bas a 
mental conception of a man attended with belief. When 
he has advanced a few feet further, all at once he per- 
ceives that what he conceived to be a man is merdy a 
stump with a few stones piled on its top. He perceived 
at fi»t as plainly, or but Uttle short of it, that it was a 
stump, as in a moment afterward; there were the whole 
time very nearly the same visible form and the same di- 
mensions in his eye. But he had the conception of a 
man in his mind at the same moment, which overruled 
and annulled the natural effects of the visual perception; 
the conception bein^ associated with a present visible ob- 
ject, acquired pecuhar strength and permanency, so much 
so diat he <truly and firmly believed that a human being 
was before him. But the conception has departed, the 
present object of perception has taken its place, and it is 
now impossible for him to conjure up the phantom^ the 
reality of which he but iust how had no doubt of. 

In his Voyage of Discovery to ihe Arctic Regions, 
Captain Ross mentions an incident illustrative oJF the 
power and fruitfulnestf if our conceptions, when upheld 
by the actual presence of objects. It will be recollected 
that the immense masses of ice which are found floating 
in the Polar Seas often display a variety of the most 
brilUant hues. Speaking of one of these icebergs, as 
they are called, which he early fell in with, and which 
was about forty feet high and a thousand feet long, 
•* imagination," he says, " painted it in many grotesque 
figures ; at one time it looked something like a white lion 
and horse rampant, which the quick fancy of sailors, in 
their harmless fondness for omens, naturally enough sha- 
ped into the lion and unicom of the king's arms, and they 
were delighted accordingly with the good luck it seemed 
to augur." 

One of the numerous characters whom Sir Walter 
Scott has sketched with so much truth to nature, speaks 
of himself as being banished on a certain occasion to 
one of the sandy keys of the West Indies, which was re- 
puted to be inhabited by malignant demons. This per- 
son, after acknowledging he had his secret apprehensions 
^pon their account, remarks, ^^ in open daylight or in ab- 
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solute darkness, I did not greatly apjNrehend their ap» 
proach^ but in the misty dawn of the morning, or when 
eyening was about to fall, I saw, for the first week of my 
abode on the Key, many a dim and undefined spectra— 
iK)w resembling a Spaniard, with his capa wrapped 
around him, and his huge sombrera, as large as an um« 
hrella, upon his head — ^now a Dutch sailor, with his rou^b 
cap and trunk hose — and now an Indian cacique,, with 
his feathery crown and long lance of cane. I always ap» 
proached them, butj whenever I drew near, the phantom 
changed into a bush, or a pi«^e of driftwood, or a wreath 
of mist, or som'^ such cause of deception," 

But it is unnecessary to resort to books for illustrations 
of this topic. Multitudes of persons have a conceptive 
facility of creations, which is often troublesome and per- 
plexing, especially in uncommon situations and in the 
night And in all cases this tendency is greatly strength- 
ened whenever it can lay hold of objects, the outlines of 
which it can pervert to its own purposes. — ^In instances 
of this kind, where the conceptions are upheld, as it were, 
by present objects of perception^ and receive a sort of 
permanency from them, nothing is better known than 
that we often exercise a strong and unhesitating beliefl 
These instances, therefore, can properly be considered as 
illustrating and confirming the views in the preceding 
section. 

M21. Conceptions as connected with fictitious representatioDt. 

These observations suggest an explanation, at least in 
part, of the effects which are produced on tbe mind by 
exhibitions of fictitious distress. In the representation of 
tragedies, it must be admitted that there is a general con* 
miction of the w^hole being but a fiction. But, although 
persons enter the theatre with this general conviction, it 
does not always remain with them the whole time. At 
certam peculiarly interesting passages in the poet, and at 
certain exhibitions of powerful and well-timed effort in 
the actor, this general impression that all is a fiction, fails. 
The feelings of the spectator may be said to rush into the 
scenes ; he i^ingles in the events ; carried away and lost, 
he for a moment believes all* to be real, and the 
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gush at the catastrophe whieh he witnesses. The ex- 
planation, therefore, of the emotions felt at the exhibdtioii 
of a tragedy, such as indignation, pit^, and abhorrence, 
is, that at certain parts of the exhibition we have a mo- ^ 
tnentary belief in the reality of the events which are rep- 
resented* And, after the illustrations which have beeii 
given, such a belief cannot be considered impossible. — 
The same explanation will applj US the emotions which 
follow our readme of tragedies when alone, or any other 
natural and affectmg descriptions. In the world of con-» 
oeptions which the genius (ff the writer conjures up, wd 
are transported out of the world of real e^tence, an<{ 
for a while fully believe in the reality of what is onty an 
iDcantatiotL 



CHAPTER XI. 

SniFLICnY Am) COMPLEINESS of MENTiU< STATBS 
$ 122. Origin of Uie distinction of simple and complex. 

In looking at our thoughts and feelings as they eo&'> 
tinually pass under the review of our internal ot^rra- 
tion, we readily perceive that they are not of equal Worthj 
we do not assign to them the same estimate ; one state 
of mind is found to be expressive of one thing only, and 
that thing, whatever it is, is precise, and definite, and in- 
separaMie; while another state of mind is found to be ex- 
pressive of, and virtually equal to, Aany others. And 
kence we are led, not only with the utmost propriety, but 
even by a sort of necessity, to make a division of the 
whole body of our mental affections into the two classes 
of SDdPLE and complex. Nature herself makes the divis-. 
ion ; it is one of those characteristics which gives to the 
mind, in part at least, its greatness ; one of those ele- 
ments of power without which the soul could not be 
what it is, and without a knowledge of which it is dtf- 
ficult to possess a full and correct understan<tingf of it in 
elher respects. 
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^ 128. Natme and characteriBtJcs of simple mental states. 

We shall first offer some remarks on those mental 
states^ which are simple, and shall aim to give an under- 
standmg of their nature, so far as can he expected on a 
subject, the clearness of which depends more on a refer* 
CDce to our own personal consciousness than . on the 
teaching of others. 

Let it be noticed, then, in the first place, that a simple 
idea cannot be separated into parts. — ^It is clearly im- 
plied in the very distinction between simplicity and com- 
plexity, considered in relation to the states of the mind^ 
that there can be no such separation, no such division. 
It is emphatically true of our simple ideas and emotions, 
and of all other simple states of the mind, that they are 
one and indivisible. Whenever you can detect in them 
more than one element, they at once lose their character 
of simplicity, and are to be regarded as complex, however 
they may have previously appeared. Inseparableness con- 
sequently is their striking characteristic ; and it may be 
added, that they are not only inseparable in themselves, 
but are separate from everything else. There is nothing 
which can stand as a substitute for them where they are, 
or represent them where they are not ; they are inde- 
pendent unities, constituted exclusively by the mind itself, 
having a specific and positive character, but nevertheless 
known only in themselves. 

^124. Simple mental states not susceptible of definition. 

Let it be observed, in the second place, that our simple 
notions CANNOT BE DEFINED. — ^This view of them follows 
necessarily from what has been said of their oneness and 
inseparableness, compared with what is universally un- 
derstood by defining. In respect to definitions, it is un- 
doubtedly true, that we sometimes use synonymous words, 
and call such use a definition ; but it is not properly such. 
In every legitimate definition, the idea which is to be de-f 
fined is to be separated, as far as may be thought neces* 
sary, into its subordinate parts ; andtiiese parts are to be 
pr^ented to the mind for its examination, instead of the 
ori^nal notion, into which they entered. This process 
must be gone through in every instance of adxsurate de^ 
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jming ; tins is tlie genend and wattmxed ^iew of def- 
ioitkn ; and it is not easjr to see in what else it can well 
ccmwut. 

But this jffooeas will not apply to our aiinple thoughts 
and feelings, becaose, if there be any such t&ng as sim- 
ple mentaf states, they are charadtenzed l^ inseparable- 
nesB and oneness. And, furthermore, if we define ideas 
by employing other ideas, we must count upon meeting 
at last with such as shall be ultimate, and wHl reject aO 
▼eibal explanation ; otherwise we can never come to an 
end in the process. So that the simple mental affeetions 
are not only undefinable in themselves, but, if there were 
no such elementary states of mind, there could be no de- 
fining in any other case ; it would be merely analysis 
upon analysis, a process vnthout completion, and a labour 
vrithout end ; leaving the subject in as much darkness 
as when the process was besun. 

When we speak of sample ideas and feelinss, and a 
person, in consequence of our inability to define mem, pro- 
fesses to be ignorant of the terms we use, we can fre- 
quently aid him in understanding them by a statement 
of the circumstances, as far as posiaUe, under which the 
simple mental state exists. But, having done this, we 
can merely refer him to his own senses and conscious- 
nesB as the only teachers firom which he can expect to re- 
ceive satisfaction. 

^ 135. Simple mental skates repiesentative of a reality. 

A third marie or characteristic of simple mental states 
is, that they always stand fw or KEPRESEinr a reality. — 
In other words, no simple idea is, in its own nature, de« 
lusive or fictitious, but always has something precisely 
corresponding to it— It is not always so wim complex 
ideas ; these, as Mr. Locke justly gives us to understand, 
are sometimes cmMERicAL. That is to say, die elements 
of which they are composed are so brought togeth^ and 
eombined as to form something of which nature presents 
no coi^responding reality. If, for instance, a perscm had 
an idea erf a body, yellow, or of some other colour, mal- 
leable, fixed, possessing, in a word, all the qualities of Bron 
or of gold, witb this differenoe only of its being lighter 
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Hian water, it would be what Mr. Loeke terms a cbimek* 
ICAL idea ; because the combination of the elements here 
exists only in the human mind, and not in nature ; the 
thing has no outward or objective reality. The words 
CENTAUR, nRAGCRNT, aod fiiTPOORiFF, which are the well- 
known names for iiiia^nary beings possessing no actual 
existence, are expressive of chimerical complex ideas. 
These ideas have nothing corresponding to them. But it 
is not so with the simple states of the mind. K it were 
otherwise, since in our inquiries after truth we naturally 
proceed from what is complex to what is simple, there 
would be no sure foundation of knowledge. Whenever, 
in our analysis of a subject, we arrive at truly simple 
ideas, we have firm footing ; there is no mistake, no delu"< 
sion. Nature, always faithful to her own character, gives 
utterance to llxe truth alone. But man, in combining to*- 
gether the elements wbick nature furnishes, does not al 
ways avoid mistakes. 

^ 126. Origin of complex ootions and their relation to simple. 

Our simple states of mind, which we have thus en- 
deavoured to explain, were probably first in origin. 
There are reasons for considering them as antecedent in 
point of time to our complex mental states, although in 
many cases it may not be easy to trace the progress of 
the mind from the one to the other. The complex no- 
tions of extemd material objects embrace the separate 
and simple notions of resistance, extension, hardness, col- 
oar, tstele, and others. As these elementary perceptions 
eyidendy have their origin in distinct and separate setises, 
it is but reasonable to suppose that ihej possess a simple 
before th^ are combined together in a complex exist- 
ence. Simple ideas, therefore, mav justly be regarded 
as antecedent in point of time to those which are com- 
plex, and as laymg the foundation of them. 

Hence we see mat it is sufficiently near the truth, and 
Aat it is not improper to ^ak of our complex ideas, as 
derived firom, or made up of simple, ideas. This is the 
weU-known language of Mr. Locke on this subject; and 
when we consid^ how much foundation there is for it in 
dte ccBislitiition 9nd ^jf^ xation p of th# huip^ miody tbcinst 
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18 good reason for retaining it — ^Although purely ample 
states of the mind are few m number, vast multitudes of 
a complex nature are formed from them. The ability 
which the mind possesses of originatii^ complex thoughts 
and feelings from elementary ones, may be compared to 
our power of uniting together the letters of the alphabet 
in the formation of syllables and w^ords. 

^ 127. Supposed cotnplexnets without the antecedence of simple 
feelings. 

It is possible, that some persons may object to the doc- 
trine proposed in the last section, that complex mental 
states are subsequent in point of time to tho^ which are 
simple ; and may be inclined to adopt the opinion, that 
some at least of our complex notions are framed at once 
and immediately, whenever an occasion presents itself, 
and are not necessarily dependant on the prior existence 
of any other feelings. When the eye, for instance, opens 
on a wide and diversified landscape, they suppose the 
whole to be embraced in one complex mental state, the 
formation of which is not gradual and susceptible of 
measurement by time, but is truly instantaneous. When 
we direct our attention to objects of less extent, as a por- 
trait, a landscape, or historical painting, they imagine it 
to be still more evident that the .complexity of mind, cor- 
responding to the complexity of the object, is a result 
without any antecedent process. Without doubt what 
has now been said is in some instances apparently the 
case ; but this appearance (for we cannot speak of it as 
anything more than such) is susceptible of an obvious 
explanation, without an abandonment of the general 
principle which has been laid down. No one is ignorant 
that the mind often passes with exceeding rapidity along 
the succcessive objects of its contemplation. This rapid- 
ity may in some cases be so great, that no foundation will 
be laid for remembrance ; and of course, in such cases, 
the complex feeling has the appearance of being formed 
without the antecedence of other simple feelings. Often 
the eye glances so rapidly over the distinct parts of the 
portrait, the historical painting, or even the wide land* 
scape, that we are utterly unalde in our recollection to 
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detect the successite steps of its progress. There nat- 
urally seems, therefore, to be but one view, instead of 
distinct and successive glancbgs of the mind firom hill to 
hill, from forest to forest, and from one verdant spot to 
another, prior to the supposed one and instantaneous 
comprehension of the whole. But there is much reason 
for saying that this oneness of comprehension is in seem- 
ing and appearance only, and not m fact (See § lOG* 
108.) 

^ 138. The precise sense in which compleiness is to be understood. 

Bat while we distinctly assert the frequent complex- 
ness of the mental affections, it should be particularly 
kept in mind, that they are not to be regarded in the 
light of a material compound, where the parts, although 
it may sometimes appear to be otherwise, necessarily pos- 
sess no higher unity than that of juxtaposition, and, of 
course, can be literally separated from each other, and 
then put together again. There is nothing of this kind ; 
neither puttmg together nor taking asunder, in this literal 
and material sense. — ^But if our thoughts and feelings are 
not made up of others, and are not complex in the ma- 
terial sense of the expressions^ what then constitutes their 
complexness ? This inquiry gives occasion for the im- 
portant remark, that complexness in relation to the 
mind is not hteral, but virtual only. What we term a 
complex feeling is in itself, truly simple ; but, at the same 
time, it is equal to many others, and is complex only in 
that sense. Thought after thought, and emotion follow- 
ing emotion, passes through the mind ; and, as they are 
called forth by the operation of the laws of association, 
many of them necessarily have relation to the same ob- 
ject. Then there follows a new state of mind, which is 
the result of those previous feeling, and is. complex in the 
sense already explained. That is to say, it is felt by us 
to possess a virtual equality to those separate antecedent 
thoughts and emotions. Our simple feelings are like 
streams coming from different mountains, but meeting and 
mingHng together at last in the common centre of some 
intermediate lake; the tributary fountains are no longer, 
separable, but have disappeared, and become merged 
P2 
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and confounded in the bosom of their common resting- 
place. Or they may be likened to the cents and dimes 
of the American coinage, tens and hmidreds of which 
are represented by a single eagle ; and yet the eagle, is 
not divided into a hundred or thousand parts, but has as 
much unity as the numerous pieces for which it stands. 

The language which expresses the composition and 
complexity of thought is, therefore, to be regarded as 
wholly metaphorical when applied to the mind, and is 
not to be taken in its literal meaning. We are under the 
necessity of employing in this case, as in others, language 
which has a material origin, but we shall not he led 
astray by it if v(e carefully attend to what has been said, 
and endeavour to aid our conception of it by a reference 
to our internal experience. 

^ 129. Illustrations of analysis as applied to the mind. 

The subject of the preceding section will be the better 
understood by the consideration of analysis as applicable 
to the mind. As we do not combine hterally, so we do 
not untie or separate literally ; as there is no literal com- 
plexness, so there is no hteral resdution or analysis of it 
Nevertheless, we have a meaning when we speak of ana- 
lyzing our dioughts and feelings. And what is it? 
What are We to understand by the term analysis 1 

Although this subject is not without difficulty, both in 
the conception and in the expression of it, it is suscepti- 
ble of some degree of illustration.-^It will be remember- 
ed that there may be analysis of material bodies. The 
chemist analyzes when he takes a piece of glass^ which 
appears to be one substance, and finds that it is not one, 
but is separable into silicious and alkaline matter. He 
takes other bodies, and separates them in like smanner; 
and, whatever he does this, the process is rightly called 
analyas. 

Now we apply the same term to the mind j but the 
thing expressed by it, the process gone through, is not the 
same. All we can say is, there is something like this. 
We do not resolve and separate a complex thought as we 
do a piece of glass cht other material body into^ it^ parts; 
We are utterly unable to do it, if we should serk^usly 
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nialce the atten^t ; everv mental state is in itself and in 
Tact simple "and indlTisifaie, and is complex only virtually. 
Complex notions are the results rather than the ccnn- 
pounds of former feelings; and, though not literally made 
up of parts, have t}ie relation to them which any mate- 
rial whole hais to the elements composing it, and in that 
paiticular sense may be said to comprehend or embrace 
the. subordinate notions. Mental analysis accordingly 
concerns merely this relation. We perform such an anal- 
ysis when, by ihe aid of our reflection and consciousness, 
we are able to indicate those separate and subordinate 
feelings, to which, in our conception of it, the complex 
mental state is virtually equal. 

The term government, for instance, when used in ref- 
erence to the mental perception of the thing thus named, 
expresses a complex state of the mind ; w^e may make 
this mental state, which is in fact only one, although it is 
virtually more than one, a subject of contemplation ; and 
we are said to analyze it when we are able to indicate 
those separate and more elementary notions,^ without the 
existence and antecedence of which it could not have 
been formed by the mind. We do not literally tAke the 
complex state m pieces, but we designate other states of 
mind, which every one's knowledge of the origin of 
thoi^ht convinces him must have preceded it, such as 
the ideas of power, right, obligation, command, and the 
relative notions of superior and inferior. 

4 130. Comf^x notions of external origin. 

The doctrine of simplicity and complexness of mental 
states is applicable, in both its forms, to the Intellecti^'e 
and Sensitive parts of our nature ; in other words, there 
may be a complex affection or passion, as well as a com- 
plex perception. The acts of the Will, the other great 
Division of the mental nature, are always simple. When 
we consider the subject in reference to the intellect alone, 
we may add further, that there is complexity of the In- 
tellect, both in its internal and external action 5 and it 
seems proper, in this connexion, to say somfething in par- 
ticular of COMPLEX NOTIONS of EXTERNAL ORIGIN. 

What we term our simple ideas are representative of 
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^e parts of olgects only. The sensatioDS of coloor, such 
as red, white, yellow ; the original intimations from the 
touch, such tis resistance, eictension, hardness, and soft- 
ness, do not, in themselves considered, give us a knowl- 
edge of substances, but only of the parts, attributes, or el- 
ements of substances. Accordingly, the ideas which we 
have of the various objects of the external world are 
for the most part complex. We speak of a house, a 
tree, a flower, a plant, a mineral, an animal ; and in none 
of these cases are the ideas which we have simple ; but, 
on the contrary, unbrace a considerable number of ele- 
ments. 

^ 131. Of objects contemplated as wholes. 

In point of fact, the various external objects which 
come under our notice are presented to us as wholes ; 
and, as such (whatever may have been the original pro- 
cess leading to that result), we very early contemplate 
them. — ^Take, for instance, a loadstone. In their ordinary 
and common thoughts upon it (the result, probably, of 
some antecedent and very early training), men undoubt- 
edly contemplate it as a whole ; the state of mind which 
has reference to it embraces it as such. This complex 
notion, hke all others which are complex, is virtually 
. equal to a number of others of a more elementary char- 
acter. — ^Hence, when we are called upon to rive an ac- 
count of the loadstone, we can return no other answer 
than by an enumeration of its elements. It is something 
which has weight, colour, hardness, friabihty, power to 
draw iron, and whatever else we discover in it 

We use the term gold. This is a complex term, and 
implies a complexity in the corresponding mental state. 
But if we use the word gold, or any other synonymous 
word, in the hearing of a man who has neither seen that 
substance nor had it explained to him, he will not un- 
derstand what is meant to be conveyed. We must enter 
into an analysis, and show that it is a combination of the 
qualities of yellowness, great weight, fusibility, ductility, 
&c. We lo6k upward to the sun in the heavens. But 
what should we know of that great aggregate, if we 
could not contemplate it in the elements of form and ex- 
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toision, of brightness and heat, of roundness' and r^o- 
larity of motion 1 — ^AU* the ideas, therefore, which we 
form of external objects considered as wholes, are com- 
plex ; and all such complex notions are composed of 
those which are simple. 

^ 132. Sometbing more in extern*! objects than mere attributes or 
qualities. 

But it is to be anticipated that we shall expose our- 
selves here to be pressed by certain inquiries. It will be 
said, perhaps, that this makes the whole visible creation a 
mere congregation (susceptible undoubtedly of being ar- 
ranged into classes, but, after all, a mere congregation) 
of attributes, quaUties, or properties. What we behold 
yonder, it will perhaps be alleged as an illustration of 
the objection, is mere greenness, resistance, hardness, 
form, &c., but nothing more > it is not a tree. In the 
finnament there is brightnese^, and heat, and roundness, 
and uniformity of motion, but that is all ; we mistake 
when we suppose there is a reality, an actual sun. In a 
word, this view of external objects brings us back to one 
of the fundamental doctrines of Pynrho, that there is no- 
thing external to us but certain uniform appearances, 
which are mistaken for existences and realities without 
being so. 

It is, perhaps, aiough to say in regard to this objection, 
that we reject the idea of its being rightfully applied to 
ourselves, because we do not hesitate to admit and assert 
the truth of an existence (however difficult it may be to 
the mind fully to conceive of it) independently of these 
qualities ; in other words, that there is something more, 
in point of fact, than what is outwardly exhibited. On 
a careful examination of our feelings, we shall probably 
find it impossible even to conceive of a quality without a 
subject, or an attribute without some object to which it 
belongs. We beheve (and we cannot help believing) 
that there must necessarily be some foundation, some ba- 
m, which is the support of such attributes and qualities. 
We may not be able to«iell precisely what it is ; we mav 
not have it in our power to describe or define it ; but stiU 
it exists. The quality, liierefore, and the existence to 
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winch it befengs ; the outwsund aooessible pres^itaticm 
ud the sobjectiTe nature or esBence, are not, in the view 
of Ae mind, identical. (See § 9^-96.) 

It will, then, peifaapt be asked, Why do we not dUrect 
our attention at once to the true subjective existence, to 
matter itself, and not delay upon its appendage^? The 
answer is, we cannot; the mind has its limits. It might 
be asked, with the same reason, Why we do not look di- 
rectly into the existence and essence of the Daty, instead 
of studying Him in his works and intermediate manifesta- 
tions ? It might be asked, Why we do not directly con*- 
template the existence and essence of the mind, instead 
of stuifymg it in its attributes and operations 1 The an-* 
swer in all these cases is the same, viz., that we are un* 
able to do it And yet we belieye in the existence and 
reality of a God, although we know him onl^ through 
his manifestations and attributes. We bdieve m the ex- 
istence and reality of the human mind, although the di** 
rect subject of our knowledge is not the mind itself, but 
merely its attributes and operations. It is the same in re- 
gard to tiie material world. The qualities and prc^>er- 
ties of bodies are the signs or marks which are immedi* 
ately presented to our notice. They form the occasion 
on which the mind, by its power of original suggestion, 
assures us of something more than the signs which im- 
mediately fall under our notice. This sonuthing, which 
We cannot help reading as an actual and independent 
reaUty, we call variously a material subject, material ex- 
istence, matter, &c Nor is the idea which we form of 
matter to be regarded as an indistinct one, although, be* 
ing simple, each one must depend for ^ clearness of Us 
perception of it on himself. 

4 189. ImpeirfoctioM of our complex notions of external objeeto. 

Ahhough the nind of man is to be regarded, in the 
great ordering and constitution of things, as in some im- 
portant sense the Tepresentatiye of the material univ^rsei, 
It knist still be acknowledged to be a very imperfect one. 
It is as true in nature as in religion, that we /mow mly ui 
|Nnr^ Men have no doubt I>^ always advancing in 
Knowledge, but when we compare our present acquisi- 
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tions with our former ignorance^ we may well antidpate 
that the progress of the future will lay the foundation of 
another comparison, not so flattering to the present gen- 
eration. This view will not only apply to knowledge in 
the mass, but will hold good on a smaller scale, of every 
complex notion which we form. — ^Take, for instance, the 
complex idea of Gold. The thought is understood to be the 
representative oif the thing. But is it in this case a true 
one ? If we should admit it to be so as far as it goes, still 
it is evidently not a full or perfect one; nor can' we re- 
gard it as sudi without sufifering om-selres to be led into 
error. In the complicated notion to which men agree in 
giving that same,. we combine the simple ideas of yel- 
fewness, wdght, hardness, malleability, and perhaps oth- 
ers ; but it is only reasonable to suppose that no person 
eomtones, in his conc^^^on of it, all its properties. 

Philosophy maj/Qstly boast of her acmevements, with- 
out pr^endi^g^i^t nature has made a revelation of all 
her seccd*^ C)an any man explain the mode of the con- 
nexiop between mind and matter? This connenon is 
obn^Misly a secret not y^ deared up. Can any man as- 
isert poidtivdy what that cohesion or attraction is which 
holds together the parts of gold, iron, and other material 
bodies ? That is a subject also on which nature has re- 
served to herself something farther to say. One body 
impinging upon another puts it in motion ; and in our 
wisdom we give, it a name ; we call it motion by unpulse. 
But. can any man tell what motion is ? Still more, ean 
he point out how motion passes from one body to anoth- 
eiy when die partides of those bodies come m contact, 
if, indeed, there can be any actual contact 1— -Such are the 
doubts that press upon us wherever we turn our eyes. 
But this is not said to discourage inquiry. The first step 
in laying a ^ood and broad foundation is to be fuUy s^i- 
siUe of our, ignorance and of the mind's limits. 
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CHAPTER Xn, 

ABSTRACTION. 
^ 134. Abstraction infjplied in the analysis of complex ideas. 

The remarks "which have been made in the course of 
the foregoing chapter, x>n the analysos and examination of 
our Complex Intellectual states, naturally lead to the 
consideration of another subject, in some respects inti- 
mately connected with that topic. When we have once 
formed a complex notion (no matter at what period, in ' 
what way, or of what kind), it not unfrequently happens 
that we desire, for various reasoiM, to examine more par- 
ticularly some of its parts. Very frbq^^ently this is abso- 
lutely necessary to the ftdl understanGingr of it Al- 
though undoubtedly its elementary parts once «ame under 
review, that time is now long past ; it has bectnixe im- 
portant to institute a new inspection, to take each suaple 
notion involved in it, and examine it by itself. And this 
is done by means of the process of Abstraction, and in 
no other way. 

By the aid of that process, our complex notions, how- 
ever comprehensive they may be, are susceptible, if one 
may be allowed so to speak, of being taken to pieces, 
and the elementary parts may be abstracted or separated 
from each other ; that is, they are made subjects of con- 
sideration apart from other ideas, with which they are or- 
dinarily found to be associated. And hence, whenever 
this is the case in respect to the states of the mind, they 
are sometimes called abstractions, and still more fre- 
quently are known by the name of abstract roEAS. 

For the purpose of distinctness in what we have to sayj 
they may be divided into the two classes of Particular 
and General ; that is to say," in some cases the abstrac- 
tion relates only to a single ideji or element, in others it 
includes more. — General Abstract Ideas (or the notions 
which we form of Genera and Species) will form a dis- 
trict subject of consideration. 
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^ 135. IneUnces of particalar abstract ideas. 

We shall proceed, therefore, to remark here on Partic- 
ular abstractions. Of this class, the notions which we 
form of the different kinds of colours may he regarded 
as instances. For example, we hold in our hand a rose ; . 
it has extension, colour, form, frs^ance. The mind is 
so deeply occupied with the colour . as almost wholly to 
neglect the other qualities. This is a species of abstrac- 
tion, although perhaps an imperfect one, because, when 
an object is before us, it is difficult, in our most attentive 
consideration of any particular quaUty or property, to 
withdraw the mind wholly from the others. When, on 
the contrary, any absent object of perception occurs to 
us, when we tmnk of or form a conception of it, our 
thoughts will readily fix upon the colour of such object, 
and make that the subject of consideration, without par- 
ticularly regarding its other qualities, such as weight, 
hardness, taste, form, &c. We may also distinguish in 
any body (either when present or still njore perfectly 
when absent) its solidity from its extension, or we may 
direct our attention to its weight, or its length, or breadth, 
or thickness, and make any one of these a distinct object 
in our thoughts. 

And hence, as it is a well-known fact that the prop- 
erties of any body may he separated in the view and ex- 
amination of the mind, however closely they may be con- 
nected in their appropriate subjects, we may lay down 
this statement in respect to the states of the mind before 
usj viz. : When jany quality or attribute of an object, 
which does not exist by itself, but in a state of combina- 
tion, is detached by our minds from its customary associ- 
ates, and is considered separately, the notion we form of 
it becomes a particular abstract idea. — ^Tbe distinctive 
mark of this class is, that the abstraction is limited to one 
quahty. It should, perhaps, be particularly added, that 
flie abstraction or separation may exist mentally, when it 
cannot take place in the object itself. For instance, the 
size, the figure, length, breadth, colour, &c., of a building 
may each of them be made subjects of separate mented 
consideration, although there can be no real or actual 
^paration of these tmngs in the building itself. If there 
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be any one of these properties, there must necessarily be 
all 

^ 186. MenUl proeeM in Mpaiating and Abttncting them. 

The manner of expressing omselves on the subject of 
our abstract notions, to whidi we haye been accustomed, 
is apt to create and cherish a belief in tiie exist^ice of a 
separate mental faculty, adapted solely to this particular 
purpose. But the doctrine of a power or faculty of ab* 
straction, which is exclusive of other mental susceptibili- 
ties, and is employed solely for this purpose, does not ap- 
pear to be well founded. It will convey an impression 
nearer the truth to speak of the process rather than the 
power of abstraction. — ^The foUowii^ statement will be 
sufficient to show how those of tiie first class, or particu- 
lar abstract ideas, are formed. 

Although our earliest notions, whether they arise from 
the senses or are of an internal origb, are ample, exist- 
ing in an indepaMient and separate state, yet those dm- 
ple thoughts are very soon found to unite tc^edier with 
a confflderable degree of permanency, and out of them 
are formed complex states of mind. Afony are in this 
way combined together in one, and the question is, how 
this combination is to be loosened, and the elementaij 
parts are to be extracted from their present complexity f 

In answer it may be said, that in every case of sg>ara- 
ting a particular abstrad; idea, there must necessarily be 
a determination, a choice, an act of the will His vol- 
untary state of mind must concern the previous C(»nplex 
mental state, when viewed in one respect ralhor than an- 
other ; or, what is the same thing, it will concern one 
part of the complex idea rather thffii another. So that 
we may truly and justly be said to have not only a de- 
sire, birt a determination to oonader or examine some 
part of the complex idea more particularly than the oth- 
ers. When the mind is in this maimer directed to any 
particular part of a complex notion, we &id it to be the 
fact, that the principle of association, or whatever princi- 
ple it is, which keeps the (rther patfts in their starte of 
union with it, ceases in a greater or less degree to oper- 
ate and to maintain that unicm ; the other paits rapidly 
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fall off and disappear^ and the particular quality, towards 
which Hie mind is particularly directed, remains the sole 
subject of conaderation. That is to say, it is abstracted 
or becomes an abstract idea. — ^If, for example, we have 
m mind Ae complex notion of any object, a house, tree, 
plant, flower, and the like, but have a desire and deter* 
mination to make the colour, whidi forms a part of this 
complex notion, a particular subject of attention, the con- 
se(j[uence is, that, while the quahty of colour occupies our 
chief regard, the other qualities will disappear and no 
more be thought of. If we determine to examine the 
weight or extensioii of an object, the result will be the 
same; in other words, the extension, weight, colour, &c., 
becoming distinct and exclusive objects of attention, will 
be abstracted. 

This, in the formation of particular abstract ideas, 
seems to be the process of the mind, and nothing more, 
viz. : The direction of an act of the will to a p«tfticular 
part of a complex notion, and the consequent detention 
of the part towards which the mental choice is directed, 
and &e natural and necessary disappearance, under such 
circumstances, of the other parts. 

i^ 137. Of geDttraliiatiami «f pfarticttlar Abstract mental statM. 

The terms generalizing and generalization are often 
found applied to the states of mind under consideration. 
When we have made any quality of a body a distinct 
and separate subject of attention, we may turaier regard 
it as belonging to one or more objects, according as we 
find such to be the feet or otherwise. What is chiefly 
meant, therefore, when we speak of the generalizing of 
tiiis class of abstract notions, is, that, in our experience of 
things, we observe theri to be common to many subjects. 
We find whiteness to be' a quality of snow, of chalk, of 
milk, and of other bodies ; and whenever, with the sim- 
ple abstract notion of whiteness, we connect in our 
thoughts the additional circumstance of its not being lim- 
ited to one body, but the property of many, the term may 
be said to be ffoaeralized. And this seems to be all that 
can be propeny understood by generalization when ap- 
plied to the states of nrind now before us. 
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f 188. Of t)ie importance and aaes of abatractioB. 

The power of Abstraction, as it has sometimes been 
called^ is by no means an unimportant one, even when 
limited to the separation of the particular or ample ele- 
ments of thought — ^^ A carpenter," says Kames,* speak- 
ing of the ^eat utility of abstraction, ^^ considers a log 
of wood with r^ard to hardness, firmness, colour, and 
texture; a philosopher, neglecting these properties, makes 
the 1(^ undergo a chemical analysis, and examines its 
taste, its smell, and component principles ; the geometri- 
cian confines his reasoning to the figure, the length, 
breadth, and thickness ; in general, eveiy artist, abstract- 
ing from all other properties, confines his observations to 
those which have a more immediate connexion with his 
profession/* 

Besides its well-known uses in the various forms of 
reasoning (particularly demonstrative reasoning), abstrac- 
tion is greatly subservient to the exertions of a creative 
imagination, as they appear in painting, architecture, po- 
etry, and the other fine or liberal arts. — ^The poet and the 
pamter are supplied with their materials from experi- 
ence ; without having received ideas from some source, 
they never could have practised their art. But, if they 
do not restrict themselves to mere imitation, they must 
combine and modify the ideas which they have, so as to 
be able to form/ new creations of their own. But every 
such exertion of their powers presupposes the exercise of 
abstraction in decomposing and separating actual con- 
ceptions, and in forming them anew. The power of ab- 
straction, therefore, may justly be considered as a char- 
acteristic of the great masters in the liberal arts. From 
how many delightful forms in nature, and how many 
ideal temples, contemplated for a long time in the mind's 
eye, must the genius that planned 3ie Parthenon have 
abstracted each form of beauty and excellence of pro- 
portion ! From how many forests, both seen and ima- 
gined, and fields of bloom, and rivers and waterfalls, 
must the mind that conceived the Grarden of Paradise 
Lost have drawn the sounds that delight the ear, and 
the colours that are pleasant to the sight ! 

* Elemeats of Criticism, vol iii.. Appendix. 
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CHAPTER Xm. 

GENERAL ABSTRACT IDEAS. 
§ 139. General abstract notions the same with genera and species. 

We proceed, in connexion with the remarks of the last 
chapter, to the consideration of genesal abstract ideas ; 
a subject of no little interest, and which has frequently 
been thought to be attended with no small difficulty. 

Greneraf Abstract notions are not only different, in con- 
sequence of embracing a greater number of elementary 
parts, from those which are particular, but are also sus- 
ceptible of being distmguished from the great body of 
our other complex notions. — ^The idea, for example, which 
we form of any individual, of John, Peter, or James, is ev- 
idently a complex one, but it is not necessarily a general 
one. The notion which we frame of a particular horse 
or of a particular tree, is likewise a complex idea, but 
not a general one. There will be found to be a clear 
distinction between them, although it may not be perfect- 
ly obvious at first. General abstract ideas are our no- 
tions of the classes of objects, that is, of Genera and 
Species. They are expressed by general names, without, 
in most cases, any defining or limitation, as when we use 
the words animal, man, horse, bird, sheep, fish, tree, not 
to express any one in particular of these various classes, 
but animals, men, horses, &c., in general. 

^ 140. Process in classification, or the forming of genera and species. 

Now if our general abstract ideas, as far as they relate 
to external objects, are truly notions of species and opN- 
eka, it will aid us in the better understanding of them if 
we briefly consider how species and eenera are formed. 
Men certainly find no great practical difficulty in forming 
these classifications, since we find that they do in fact 
make them in numberless instances, and at a very early 
period of life. They seem to be governed in the process 
Q2 
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by definite and uniform mental tendencies. — ^What, {hen, 
in point of fact, is the process in classification ? It is ob- 
vious, in tbe first place, that no clasnfication can be made 
without considenng two or more objects toeetber. A 
number of objects, therefore, are first presented to us for 
jur observation and inquiry, which are to be examined 
first in themselves, and then in comparison with each 
other. We will take a familiar scene to illustrate what 
takes place. 

We suppose ourselves to stand on the bank a[ a navi- 
gable river ; we behold the flowing of its watei$, the 
diffi that overhang it, the trees that line its shore, the 
boats and boatmen on its bosom, the flocks and herds 
that press down to drink fix)m its waves. With such a 
scene before us, it is to be expected that the mind will 
rapidly make each and all of these the subjects of its 
contemplation ; nor does it jpursue this contemplation and 
inquiry far, without perceiving certain relations of agree- 
ment or difference. Certain objects before it are felt to 
be essentiallv alike, and others to be essentially different; 
and hence they are not all arranged in one class, but a 
discrimination is made, and different classes are formed. 
The flocks and herds are formed into their respective 
classes. The tall and leafy bodies on the river's bank, 
although tbey differ from each other in some respects, 
are yet found to agree in so many others, that they are ar- 
ranged together in another class, and called by the gen- 
eral name of tree. The living, moving, and reasoning 
brings, that propel tbe boats on its waters, form anoth- 
er class, and are called man. — ^And there is the same pro- 
cess, and the same result, in respect to all other bodies 
commg within the range of our observation. 

4 141. Early classificatioiu sometimes incorrect. 

It has been intimated, that, in making these classifica- 
tions, men are rovemed by definite and uniform mental 
tendencies ; still it must be acknowledged that mistakes 
are sometimes committed, especially in the early periods 
of society, and in all cases where the opportunities of 
exaimnation and comparison are imparfect When man 
'^ opem his eyes on nature (and m the infancy of our 
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irace, he finds himself a novice wfaa-eTer he goesV ob* 
jects so numerous, so various in kind, so novel and mter- 
esting, crowd upon his attention, that, attempting to di- 
rect himself to all at the same time, he loses sight of 
their specifical di^ences, and blends them together 
more than a calm and accurate examination would justi* 
f^. And hence it is not to be wondered at that our ear* 
hest classificaticois, the primitive genera and species, are 
sometimes incorrectly made. 

Subsequ^itly, when knowledge has been in some 
measure amassed, said reasoning and observation have 
been brought to a greater maturity, these«rrqrs are attend-* 
ed to ; individuals are rejected trom species where they 
do not properly belong, and species from genera. The 
most savage and ignorant tribes will in due season cor«* 
rect th^r mistakes and be led into the truth. 

^ 142. JUastrationi of our earliest classifications, 

. We are naturally led to introduce some circumstances 
here which throw light on this part of oinr subject. What 
we wish to illustrate is the simple fact, that men readily 
perceive the resemblances of objects, and exhibit a dis- 
position to classify them in referenqe to such resemblance. 
The first case which we shall mention in illustration <rf 
this, is that of Gaidar Hauser. The principal objects 
which Caspar had to amuse himself with in his priscm 
W€re two little wooden horses, which, in his entire igno- 
rance, he believed to be possessed of life and sensibility 
After the termination of his imprisonment, his biographer 
informs us, that to « every animal he met with, whether 
quadruped or biped, dog, cat, goose, or fowl, he gave 
the name of horse.** 

In the year 1814, Pitcaim's Island, a solitary spot in 
the Pacific Ocean, was visited by two English cruisera 
Two of the young men that belonged on the island, and 
whose knowledge was, of ccmrse, exceedingly limited, 
came on board one of the vessels. " The youths," says 
the Narrative, ** were greatly surprised at the sight of so 
many novel objects ; the size of the ship, the guns, and 
everything around them. Observing a cow, they were 
at first alarmed, and expressed a doubt whether it was a 
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b^e goat or a homed hog^ these hdng tlie only two 
species of quadrupeds they had ever seen." 

The English navigator Cook, in going from New-Zea- 
land to the Friendly Islands^ lighted on an island called 
Wateeoo. — ^^ The inhabitants," he says, " were afraid to 
come near our cows and horses, nor did they form the 
least conception of their nature. But the sheep and 
goats did not surpass the limits of their ideas, for they 
gave us to understand they knew them to be frircfe." 

Captain Cook informs us that these people were ac- 
quainted with only three sorts of animals, viz., dogs, 
hogs, and birds. — Of hogs and dogs they had probably 
never known more than one variety or class, and had 
never been led to suspect that there was, or could be, any 
other. But, having noticed a great variety of birds in 
their forests and waters, they had undoubtedly found it 
necessary, before this period, not only to rive a general 
name expressive of all birds, but also to classify some of 
the subordinate varieties. This people, therefore, not un- 
naturally, although we do not pretend to say with much 
discrimination, applied the term birds to the sheep and 
goats of the English. They knew not but there might 
be some new class of. birds which they had not hitherto 
noticed ; and they saw no insuperable objection in the 
ffize of the sheep and goats to this disposition of them, 
whatever other objection they might, on a further exam- 
ination, have subsequently found. 

<i 143. Of the nature of general abstract ideas. 

The notions which are thus formed in all cases of class- 
ification, are commonly known, in the Treatises having 
relation to these subjects, as General Abstract ideas. 
And they are no less numerous than the multijjied vari- 
eties of objects which are found to exist everywhere 
around us. It is thus that we form the general notions 
of animal and of all the subordinate species of animals; 
of- tree and its numerous varieties; of earths and miner- 
als, and whatever else is capable of being arranged into 



Classes. 

We may apply these views not only to natural objects, 
but to forms and relatione of a very different character 
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The word Triangle is the name of a general abstract 
idea. Great exceptions, however, have been taken to 
certain incautious expressions of Mr. Locke on this point. 
He asserts that it requires some pains and skill to form 
the general idea of a triangle, and gives flie following 
reason : " for it must neither be' oblique nor rectangle, 
neither equilateral, equicrural, nor scaJenon, but all and 
none of these at once,'* &c. • This language is undoubt- 
edly open to criticism, and, in truth, has not failed to re- 
ceive a fill! share. The correct view seems to be this. 
The word triangle is not only the name of a class, but 
of a very general class ; it is the name of a Genus, em- 
bracing all those figures which aeree in the circumstance 
of being bounded by three straight lines meeting one an- 
other so as to form three angles. A iSgure having any 
other form (in other words, not exhibiting a resemblance 
or similarity in this respect) is excluded from the Genus ; 
but it is still so extensive, taken in the sense just now 
mentioned, as to include all figures whatever of that 
name. — ^Now there are embraced within the ^enus, as in 
numerous other cases, subordinate classes, which are dis- 
tinguished by their appropriate names, viz., the class of 
acute-angled triangles, that of right-angled triangles, of 
obtuse-angled triangles, &c. 

But it is to be noticed, that the general idea, whatever 
objects it may be founded upon, does not embrace every 
particular which makes a part of such objects. When 
we look at a number of men, we find them all differing 
in some respects, in hei^t, size, colour, tone of vbice,^ 
and in other particulars, ihe mind fixes only upon those* 
traits or properties with which it can combine the notion 
of resemblance ; that is to say, those traits, qualities, or 
properties in which the individuals are perceived to be 
alike, or to resemble each other. — ^The complex mental 
state, which embraces these qualities and properties, and 
nothing more (with the exception of the superadded no- 
tion of other bodies having resembling qualities), is a 
General Abstract idea. 

And hence the name. Such notions are called ab- 
CTTRACT, because, while embracing many individuals in 
certain respects, they detach and leave out altogether a 
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▼ariety of |NurticuIarR in which those mdividimk disagree 
If there were not this discrimination and leaving out of 
certain parts, we never could consider these notions, re- 
garded as wholes, as otherwise than individual or partic- 
ular. — ^They are called oenkral, because, in consequence 
of the discrimination and selection which has just been 
mentioned, they embrace such qualities and properties as 
exist not in one merely, but in many. 

The diiference, therdbre, between the complex notion 
which we form of any particular object, and the general 
complex feeling now under consideration, is truly this : 
the latter combines together fewer particulars, but unites 
with such as it does combine together the additional no- 
tion of resemblance, which impBes as its basis the com- 
paris(Hi of a number of objects, and is, perhaps, the distin- 
guishing circumstance. — ^Hence it must be allowed, that 
there is no outward object precisely corresponding to the 
OENKBAL NOTION which we form. The mind takes into 
view only a division or part of any one olgect, combi- 
ning with tiiis select view the notion of ouier objects, 
and the relation of resemblance in respect to such divis- 
ion or part 

If it Aould be asked, By virtue of what principle is 
this discovery of a resembling relation made ? the an- 
swer is ^and it is the only one which can be given), that 
there is m the mind an original tendency or susceptibility, 
by means of which, whenever we perceive different ob- 
jects together, we are instantly, without the intervention 
of any other mental jprocess, sensible of their relation in 
certain respects;. 

i 144. Objection sometimes made to the existence of general notions. 

It is proper biefly to notice an objection sometimes 
made, viz., that it is not possible for us to have such gen- 
eral notion at all^ because there is nothing outward which 
the general notion or idea precisely ^x)rresponds to. This 
objection goes too far. It would seem even to lead to the 
conclusion that we can have no complex idea of any 
kind, neither particular nor general. It cannot be pre- 
tended that even our complex notions of particular ob- 
Wcto isoiapespond precisely to those objects* The ideas 
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which we fonn of a particular house, tree» or. plant, or 
any other indiyidual object, are often erroneous in some 
respects, and probably always imperfect But they are 
not, for that reason, to be regarded as iake and chimeri- 
cal, and to be rejected as having no foundation in nature. 
We will suppose ourselves to have been acquainted in 
foimer years with a particular elm ; we have looked upon 
it a thousand times, and it is facailiar to us as any of our 
most cherished rfsmembrances. At this great distance of 
time and place we fonn an idea, a conception, a notion 
of it, but it cannot be presumed to be a perfect or com.- 
plete one. It cannot be pretended that we have a notion 
not only of the trunk, but of every leaf and of the form 
of every leaf, and of every branch and its intertwinings 
with every other branch ; that it exists in our minds pre- 
cisdy, aixd in every respect, the same as it exists on the 
spot where it grows. If, therefore, general abstract ideas 
are to be rejected because they embrace only parts of 
those objects which are ranked under tSem, we must on 
the same grounds reject and' deny also our complex no- 
tions of individual objects ; but this probably no one is 
prepared to do. 

^ 145. The power of general abstraction in connexion with numbers, &c. 

The ability which the mind possesses of forming gen- 
eral abstract ideas is of much practical importance ; but 
whether it be the characteristical attribute of a rational 
nature or not, as some have supposed, it is not necessary 
now to inquire. It is not easy to estimate the increase of 
power which is thus given to the action of the human 
mind, particularly in reasoning. By means of general ab- 
stract propositions, we are able to state volumes in a few 
sentences ; that is to say, the truths, stated and illustrated 
in a few general propositions, would fill volumes in their 
particular apphcations. But it is enough here to refer to 
a angle circumstance in illustraticm of the uses of this 
power. 

Without the ability of forming general notions, we 
should not be able to number^ even in the smallest de- 
gree. Before we can consider objects as forming a mul- 
titude^ or are able to number fhem, it seems necessary to 
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be able to apply to Ibem a common name. This vre 
cannot do witil we have reduced them to a genus; and 
the formation of a genus implies the power (or process 
rather) of abstraction. Consequ«itly, we should be un- 
able, without such power, to number. — ^How great, then, is 
the practical importance of that intellectusd process by 
which general abstractions are formed! — Without die 
abilit}' to number, we should be at a loss in all investiga- 
tions where this ability is required ; without the power to 
classify, all our speculations must be limited to particu- 
lars, and we should be capable of no general reasoning. 

^ 146. Of general abstract truths or principles. 

There are not only general abstract ideas, but abstract 
truths or principles also of a general nature, which are 
deserving of some attention, especially in a practical 
point of view. Although enough has already been said 
to show the imp<ytance of abstraction, it may vet be de- 
sirable to have a more full view of its applications. 

The process in forming general truths or principles of 
an abstract nature seems to be this. We must begin un- 
doubtedly with the examination and study of particulars; 
with individual objects and characters, and with insulated 
events. We subsequently confirm the truth of whatever 
has been ascertained in such inquiry by an observation 
of other like objects and events. We proceed from one 
individual to another till no doubt remains. — ^Having in 
this way arrived at some general fact or principle, we 
thenceforward throw aside the consideration of the par- 
ticular objects on which it is founded, and make it alone, 
exclusively and abstractly, the subject of our mental con- 
templations. We repeat this process again and again 
till the mind, instead of being wholly taken up with a 
multitude of particulars, is stored with truths of a general 
kind. These truths it subsequently combines in trains of 
reasoning, compares together, and deduces from them 
others of still wider ap^ication. 

^ 147. Of the speculations of philosophers and others. 

What has been said leads us to observe, that there is a 
characteristical difference between the speculations of 
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men oi philosophic minds and those of the common mass 
of people which is worthy of some notice. The differ- 
ence between the two is not so much, that philosophers 
are accustomed to carry on processes of reasoning to a 
greater extent, as this, that they are more in the habit of 
employing general abstract ideas and general terms, and 
that, consequently, the concluisions which they form are 
more comprehensive. Nor are their general reasonings, 
although ttie conclusions at which they arrive seem in their 
particular applications to indicate wonderful fertility of 
mvention, so difficult in the performance as is apt to be 
supposed. They have so often and so long looked at 
general ideas and general propositions ; have been so ac- 
cu^omed, as one may say, to contemplate the general 
nature of things, divested of all superfluous and all spe- 
cific circumstances, that they have formed a habit ; and 
the operation i3 performed vdthout difficulty. It requires 
in such persons no greater intellectual effort than would 
be necessary in skilfully managing the details of ordinary 



The speculations of the great bulk of mankind differ 
firom those of philosophers in being, both in the subjects 
of them and m their results, particular. Thev discover 
an inability to enlarge their view to universal proposi- 
tions, which embrace a great number of individuals. 
They may possess the power of mere argument, of com- 
paring propositions together which concern particulars, 
and deducmg inferences from them to a great degree ; 
but when they attempt to contemplate general proposi- 
tions, their minds are perplexed, and the conclusions 
which are drawn from them appear abscure, however 
clearly the previous process of reasoning may have been 
(^[pressed. 

§ 148. Of different opinions formerly prevailing. 

The subject of general abstract ideas, of which we 
have given a summary view, excited very considerable 
interest during the Scholastic ages ; and different opin- 
ions have prevailed concerning them, not only at that pe- 
riod, but more or less down to the present time. It is 
1 erhaps not necessary in most cases and for most persons 

Vol. L— R 
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to ploDffe deeply into the history al philomg^cal opin 
ions. A knowledge of the truth, when it is once found, 
is in general of far greater consequence than an acqpiaint- 
ance with the prolonged and connictinff discussicnis which 
led to it TTie diputes, however, on the topic of general 
abstractions so widely prevailed, and excited so much in- 
terest and effort, that it seems to «be necessary to give a 
short sketch of them. 

In this discussion there have been three parties, viae, 
the Realists, the Nominalists, and the Conceptualise. 

^ 149. Of the opiniona of the Realists. 

Those who go under this name held that general ab- 
stract ideas have a real and permanent existence inde- 
pendently of the mind. Of a man, of a rose, of a circle, 
and of every species of things, they maintained that 
there is one original form or archetype, which existed 
from eternity, before any individuals of the species were 
created. Its residence they seem to have assigned some- 
where in the Eternal Mind itself, with this restriction, 
that its own existence is otherwise independent, and that 
it has its appropriate being, nature, and efficiency. In- 
herently endued with life and activity, it seeks to reveal 
itself in the visible and tangible figures of creation. Ac- 
cordingly, this original model or archetype becomes the 
pattern, according to which the individuals of all species 
are in the most important respects fashioned. The arch- 
etype, which is understood to embrace only the outlines 
or generic features of things, becomes an object^of per- 
ception to the human intellect, whenever, by due abstrac- 
tion, we discern it to be one and the same m all the indi- 
viduals of the species. 

Such was the doctrine of the Realists, which, in its 
most essential respects, was very widely received from the 
time of Plato and Aristotle down to the commencement 
of the 12th century. But since that period, excepting a 
few ineffectual attempts which have been made from time 
to time to revive it, it has fallen into as general disrepute, 
on the ground of its being too hypothetical, and not suf- 
ficiently sustained by facts. 
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4 ISO, Of tie opauoBs oC th* N«iiuin|w*% 

About the oooameBoanefit of thie 12tibi century, Bfrno^ 
heam^ theinstructer of Abdard, whose name occupies «() 
(Xttspicopus a place m the histcvy of Scholastic learniiu^ 
proposed a. new hypotheais. He maintaiDed not ou^ 
tbat there are no original forms or archetypes, such as 
had been asserted to exist by the Realists, Imt that there 
are no uniyeisal abstract ideas of nnj kind. On the cod- 
tcary, it seeios to have been his opuiioB, as veil as the 
sentiment of those who have subsequently approved of 
this doctrine, that nothing can be called general or uni- 
vosal but names, aiid that even to them universality can 
be ascribed only virtually, and not in the strict and literal 
saise of the tann» — That is, the names are in the first in- 
stance given to individuals, but vfhm any individuals are 
specified, the nature of the imnd is such, that we natiural- 
ly and immediately think of other individuals of the same 
kind. So that the names aise in fact particular, although 
OTvin^ to the operation of the principle of association, the 
pcactu»d effect is the same as if it were otherwise, and. 
heace the epithets ^^ general" and ^^ universal^' are ap* 
phed to them* This opinion in respect to general idea«i 
and names, or some doctrine essentially of this descrip- 
tion, has found many advocates from the days of Bosce* 
lifius and Abekrd to those of Berkeley and Hum«. 

4 15L Of the opinions of the Oonceptq^Iistf. 

Thoae vi4i0 hc4d to the actual existence of g^^nd ab« 
stract ideas, which are not permanent archetypes inde- 
p^l«»t of die mind, but only states of the mmd, have 
generally been called Conceptualists. We have already 
given what we suppose to be the true mental process in 
the formation of sueh ideas. Whether we can have such 
ideas is best decided by each one*s personal experience ; 
and when the examination of bis. internal experience is 
conducted with care, it can hardly be doubted in what 
way such a question will be generalljr answered. 

As far as the Realists ^are concerned, the mere state- 
ment of thar doctrine is sufficient at the present day to 
ensure its immediate rejection. Tlie question lies dien 
between the. Nomjoisli^. SMOid &<>se. whp have commonly 
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been called Conceptualists ; and if th^e be insuperable 
objections to the doctrine of the former, that of the latter 
enhances its claims on our adoption. — Some of the oljec- 
tions to the sentiment of Roscelinus and those who luive 
thought with him are forcibly summed up in the follow- 
mg passage from Brown's Philosophy of the Mind. 
(Lect xlvL, xlviL) 

** Of that rigid Nominalism, which involves truly no 
mixture of Conceptualism, or of the belief of those feel- 
ings of relation for which I have contended, but denies 
attogeflier the existence of that peculiar class of feelings 
or states of mind which have been denominated general 
notions or general ideas, asserting the existence only of 
individual objects perceived, and of general terms that 
comprehend these, without Bny peculiar mental state de- 
noted by the general term, distinct from those s^arate 
sensations or perceptions which the particular objects 
comprehended under the term might individually excite, 
it seems to me that the very statement of the opinion it- 
self is almost a sufficient confutation, since the very in- 
vention of the general term, and the extension of it to 
certain objects only, not to all objects, implies some rea- 
son for this limitation, some feeling of general ae^reement 
of the objects included in the class, to distinguish them 
from the olnects not inckided in it, which is itself that 
very general notion professedly denied.* As long as 
some general notion of circumstances of resemblance is 
admitted, I see very clearly how a general term may be 

* It 18 proper to remark, in introducing this passage from Dr. Brown, 
that this acute writer is to be considered as expressing himself too 
stronffly when he asserts, as he does near the close of it, that the feel- 
ing of resemblance is all that the general name truly designates. Pos- 
sibly he meant to convey by this assertion nothing more than this, dial 
the feeling of resemblance is the prominent and distinguishing circum- 
stance in the notions expressed by general names, since in another 
passage he speaks of general terms bemg " inyented to express all that 
multitude of objects which agree in exciting one common feeling ol re- 
lation, the relation of a certain similarity." If that were not his inten- 
tion, then we are to consider his views as correct only so far as they go. 
1*he feeling of resemblance is a prominent circumstance ; but there is 
fomethihg more than this. Whenever we form a complex notion, which 
is both general and abstract, we combine the feeling of resemblance, the 
existence of which Dr. Brown has so clearly demonstrated, with the no- 
^^n of those properties which are found to be possessed in coirmo«i 
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nkNst accurately Upiited ; bat if this general notion be 
denied, I confess that I cannot discover any principles of 
limitation whatever. Why have certain objects been 
classed together, and not certain other objects, when all 
have been alike perceived by us ; and ail, therefore, if 
there be nothing more than mere perception in the pro- 
cess, are capable of receiving any denomination which 
we may please to bestow on them? Is it arbitrarily, 
and without any reason whatever, that we do not class 
a rose-bush wim/ birds, or an elephant with fish? and 
if there be any reason for these exclusions, why Will 
not the Nominalist tell us what that reason is — in what 
feeling it is found — and how it can be made accordant 
with his system? Must it not be that the rose-bush and 
a sparrow, though equally perceived by us. do not ex- 
cite that general notion of resemblance which the term 
bird is invented to express — do not seem to us to have 
those relations of a common nature, in certain respects, 
which lead us to class the sparrow and the ostrich, howev- 
er different in other respects, as birds ; or the petty natives 
of our brooks and rivmets with the mighty monsters of 
the deep, imder one general and equal denomination? 
If this be the reason, there is more in every case than 
perception and the riving of a general name ; for there 
is a peculiar state of mind — a^general relative feeling-^ • 
intervening between the perception and the invention of 
the term, which is the only reason that can be assigned 
for that very invention." 

^ 152. Further remarks of Brown on general abttractiona. 

^ Can the Nominalist then assert that there is no feeU 
mg of the resemblance of objects, in certain respects, 
which thus intervenes between the perception of them as 
separate objects, which is one stage of ihe process, and 
the comprehension of them imder a single name, which 
is another stage of the process — or must he not rather 
confess that it is merely in consequence of this interve- 
ning feeling we give to the number of objects their gen- 
eral name, to the exclusion of the multitudes of objects to 
which we do not apply it, as it is in consequence of cei^- 
tain other feelings, excited by them individually, we give 
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to eadi separate object its proper name^ to the excbaon 
of every other object 1 To repeat die process, as already 
described to you, we perceive two or more objects — ^we 
are struck with their resemblance in certain respects. We 
invent a general name to denote this feeling of resem- 
blance, and we class \md&r this general name every par- 
ticular object, the perception of which is followed by the 
same feeling of resemblance, and no object but these 
alone. If this be a faithful statement of the process — ^and 
for its fidelity I may safely appeal to your consciousness — 
the doctrine of the Nominalists is not kss false than that 
of the Realists. It is &lse, because it excludes that 
general feeling of resemblance — the relative suggestion 
—which is all that the general name itself truly desig- 
nates, and without which, therefore, it^never would have 
been inventSd ; while the doctrine df ihe Realists is false, 
l^ inserting in the process those supposed separate enti- 
ties which form no part of it The one enSy as I have 
already said, by excess, the oth^ by deficiency*^" 



CHAPTER XIV. 

OF ATTENTION.. 

§ 153. Of the general nature of attention. 

WriHOUT considering it necessary to speak of atten- 
tion as a separate intellectual ^ower or faculty, as some 
may be inclined to do, it seems to be sufficient to say, 
that ATTENTicw expresses the state of tiie mind when it is 
steadily directed, for a length of time, to some object of 
sense or intellect, excluave of other objects. When we 
say that any external object, or any subject of thought, 
^hich is purely internal, receives attention, it seems to 
^ the fact, as far as we are able to determine, that 
tte intellect is occupied with the subject of its attention, 
^hatever it is, for a certain period, and that all other 
^ngs are, for the time being, shut out In other words, 
*^ grasp which tiie perceptive power fixes upon the ohject 
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of its contemplations, is an undivided, an unbroken one. 
— ^But this does not appear to be all. There is not only a 
distinct and exclusive mental perception, but also an act 
of the will, directing, condensing, and confining the per- 
ception. So that, in all cases of attention, the act of the 
mind may be regarded as a complex one, involving not 
only the mere perception or series of perceptions, but 
also an act of iSie will, founded on some feeling of de- 
are^ or sentiment of duty. It is the act of me will, 
prompted in general by the feelmg of desire or interest, 
which keeps the mind intense and fixed in its position. 

^ ^ 164. Of different degrees of attention. 

In agreement with this view of the subject, we often 
speak of attention as great or small, as existing in a very 
high or a very slight degree. When the view of the 
nund is only momentary, and is unaccompanied, as it 
generally is at such times, with any force of emotion or 
energy of volitive action, then the attention is said to be 
Bli^t. When, on the contrary, the mmd directs itself to 
an object or series of objects with earnestness, and for a 
considerable length of time, and refuses to attend to any- 
thing else, then the attention is said to be intense. 

we commonly judge at first of the degree of attention 
to a subject firom the length of time during which the 
mind is occupied with it. But, when we look a little fur- 
ther, it will be found that the time will generally depend 
upon the strength and permanency of the attendant emo- 
tion of interest. And hence both the time and the de- 
gree of feeling are to be regarded in our estimate of the 
power of attention in any particular case ; the former be- 
ing the result, and, in some sense, a measure of the latter, 
, Of instances of people Who are able to give but slight 
attention to any subject of thought, who cannot bnng 
their minds to it with steadiness and power, we every?- 
where find multitudes, and there are some instances 
where this ability has been possessed in such a high de- 
gree as to be worthy of notice. There have been math- 
ematicians who comd investigate the most complicated 
problems amid every variety and character of disturb- 
ance. It was said of Julius Caesar, that^ while writing a 
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despatch, he could at the same time dictate four others to 
his secretaries ; and if he did not write himself, could 
dictate seven letters at once. The same thing is asserted 
also of the Emperor Napoleon, who had a wonderful ca- 
pability of directing his whole mental energy to whatev- 
er came before him.* 

The chess-player Philidor could direct three games ol 
chess at the same time, of one of which only he required 
ocular inspection, the moves of the other two being an- 
nounced to him by an assistant. The moves of the 
chessmen formed the subject about which his thoughts 
were employed ; and such was the intensity of interest 
and such the power of the will, that the mind found no 
difficulty in dwelling upon it to the entire exclusion of 
other subjects, and for a considerable length of time. 

^ 166. Dependance of memory on attention. 

There seems to be no doctrine in mental philosophy 
more clearly established than this, that memory depends 
on attention ; that is, where attention is very slight, re- 
membrance is weak ; and where attention is intense, re- 
membrance continues longer. — ^There are many facts 
which confirm this statement 

(1.) In the course of a single day, persons who are 
in the habit of vrinking will close their eyelids perhaps 
thousands of times, and, as often as they close them, will 
place themselves in utter darkness. Probably they are 
conscious at the time both of closing their eyelids, and 
of being in the dark ; but, as their attention is chiefly ta- 
ken up with other things, they have entirely forgotten it 
— (2.) Let a person be much engaged in conversation, 
or occupied with any very interestmg speculation, and 
the clock will strike in the room where he is, apparently 
without his having any knowledge of it He hears the 
clock strike as much as at any other time, but, not at- 
tending to the perception of sound, and having his 
thoughts directed another way, he immediately forgets. 
— (3.) In the occupations of the day, when a multitude 
of cares are pressing us on every side, 'a thousand things 
escape our notice ; they appear to be neither ^seen nor 

* Segur's Histoiy of the Expedition to Russia, book vii., ch. 13. 
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heard, nor to affect us in any way whatever. But at 
the stillness of evening, when anxieties and toils are 
quieted, and there is a general pause in nature, we seem 
to 1^ endued with a new sense, and the slightest sound 
attracts our attention. Shakspeare has marked even this* 

** The crow doth sing as sweetly as the lark 
When neither is attended ; and, I think, 
The nightingale, if she should sing by day. 
When every goose is cackling, would be thought 
No better a musician than the wren.*' 

It is on the same principle that people dwelling in 
the vicinity of waterfalls do not appear to notice the 
sound. The residents in the neighbourhood even of 
the great cataract of Niagara are not seriously disturbed 
by it, although it is an mibroken, interminable thunder 
to all others. — ^The reason in all these cases is the same 
as has already been given. There is no attention and 
no remembrance, and, of course, virtually no perception. 

(4.) Whenever we read a book, we do not observe 
the words merely as a whole, but every letter of which 
' they are made up, and even the minute parts of these 
letters. But it is merely a glance ; it does not for any 
length of time occupy our attention ; we immediately 
fwget, and with great difficulty persuade ourselves that 
we have truly perceived the letters of the word. The 
fact that every letter is in ordinary cases observed W 
us, may be proved by leaving out a letter of the word, 
or by substituting others of a similar form. We readily, 
in reading, detect such omissions or substitutions. 

(5.) An expert accountant can sum up, almost with a 
single glance of the eye, a long column of figures. The 
operation is performed almost instantaneously, and yet 
he ascertains the sum of the whole with imerring cer- 
tainty. It is impossible that he should learn the sum 
without noticing every figure in the whole column, and 
without allowing each its proper worth ; but the atten- 
tion to*1them was so very slight, that he is imable to re- 
member this distinct notice. 

Many facts of this kind evidently show, as we think, 
that memory depends upon attention, or, rather, upon a 
continuance of attention, and varies with that continu- 
ance, 
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^ li6. Of czevcisiiig attontian in raading* 

If attention, as we have seeoy be requisite to memofy, 
dien we are famished with a practical rule of consider* 
able importance. The rule is, Not to give a hasty and 
careless reading of authors, but to read them with a suit*- 
able degree of deliberation and thought — It is the fault 
of some persons that they are too quickly weary ; that 
they skip from one author to another, and fit)m one sort 
of knowledge to another. It is true, there are many 
things to be known ; we would not have a person lixmt 
himself entirely to one science, but it is highly uaportant 
that he should guard against that rapid and careless 
transition from subject to subject which has been men- 
tioned. 

If we are asked the reason of this direction, we 6iid a 
cood a»d satisfactory one in the fact referred to at the 
head of this section, that there cannot be memory with- 
out attention, or, rather, that the power of memory wiD 
vary with the degree of attention. By yielding to the 
desire of becoming acquainted with a greater varie^ of 
departments of Imowledge than the understanding is 
able to master, and, as a nec^sary consequence, by be-* 
stowing upon each of them only a very slight attention^ 
we remain essentially ignorant of the whole. 

The person who pursues such a course finds himself 
unable to recall what he has been over \ he has a great 
many half-formed notions floating in his mind, but ^ese 
are so ill shaped auad so little under his control as to be 
little better than actual ignorance. This is one evil re- 
sult of reading authors and of goii^ over sciences in the 
careless way which has been specmed, that the knowl- 
edge thus acquired, if it can be called knowledge, is of 
very little practical benefit, in consequence of being so 
poorly digested and so little under control. 

But there is another and, perhaps, more serious eviL 
This practice greatly disqualifies one for all intellectual 
pursuits. To store the mind with new ideas is only a 
part of education. It is at least a matter of equal im- 
portance to impart to all the mental powers a suitable 
discipline, to exercise those that are strong, to strengthen 
those that are weak and to maintain among all of them 
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a suitable balance. An attentive and thorough exsmii- 
nation of subjects is a training up of the mind in both 
these respects. It furnishes it with that species of knowl- 
edge which is most valuable, because it is not mixed up 
with errors ; and, moreover, gives a strength and consist- ' 
ency to the whole structure of the intellect Whereas, 
when the mind is long lefl at liberty to wander from ob- 
ject to object without being called to account and sub- 
jected to the rules of salutary discipline, it entirely loses 
at last the ability to dwell upon the subjects of its thoughts, 
and to examine them. And when this power is once 
lost, there is little ground to expect any solid attainments 

/^ ^ 157. Alleged inability to command the attention. 

We are aware that those who, in accordance -v^ith 
these directions, are required to make a plose and thor- ^ ♦ 
ough examination of subjects, will sometimes complain^Y 
that they find a great obstacle in their inability to fi]p / f 
tiieir attention. They are not wanting in ability to com^yyi 
prehend; but find it difficult to retain the mind in one I 
position so long as to enable them to connect together ^/ 
all the parts of a subject, and duly estimate their various 



bearings. When th^ intellectual defect exists, it be-i^r 
comes a new reason for that thorough examination of ^^| 
sulijects which has been above recommended. It has Jf^ 
probably been caused by^ a neglect of such strictness of •^i 
examination, and by a too rapid and careless transition /J 
firom one subject to another. / f 

Attention, it will be recollected, expresses the state / / 
of the mind when it is steadily directed for some time,' 
whether longer or shorter, to some object of sense or in- 
tellect, exclusive of other objects. All other objects are 
shut out ; and, when this exclusion of everythmg else 
continues for some time, the attention is said to be intense. 
—Now it is well known that such an exclusive direc- 
tion of the mind cannot exist for any long period with- 
out being accompanied with a feeling of desire or of 
4uty. In the greatest intellectual exertions, not the mere 
powers of judging, of abstracting, and of reasoning are 
concerned ; there will also be a greater or less move- 
ment of the feelings. And it will be found that no feel* 
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ing will efiectuftlly confine the minds of men in scientific 
pursuits but a love of the truth. 

Mr. Locke thought that the person who should dis- 
cover a remedy for wandering thoughts would do great 
service to the studious and contemplative part of man- 
kind. We know of no other effective remedy than the 
one just mentioned, a love of the truth, a desire to 
know the nature and relations of things, merely for the 
sake of knowledge. It is true that a conviction of duty 
will do much; ambition and interest may possibly do 
more ; but when the mind is led to deep investigations 
by these views merely, without finding something beau- 
tuul and attractive in the aspect of knowledge itself, it 
is likely to prove a tiresome process. The excellency, 
therefore, of knowledge, considered merely in light of its 
being suited to the intellectual nature of man, and as the 
appropriate incentive and reward of intellectual acdv- 
*fy> ought to be firequently impressed. — ^" I saw D' Alem- 
Sert," says a recent writer, " congratulate a young man 
'very col<fly who brought him a solution of a problem. 
The young man said, ' I have done this in order to have 
a seat in the Academy.' * Sir,' answered D'Alembert, 
* with such dispositions you never will earn one. Sci- 
^^ ^ence must be loved for its own sake, and not for the ad- 
^Sa vantage to be derived. No other principle will enable 
[k^^ a man to make progress in the sciences !' "* 




^ 



CHAPTER XV. 

DBEAMINO. 
^ 168. Definition of dreams and the prevalence of them. 



^ 



Among numerous other subjects in mental philosophy 
which claim their share of attention, that of Dreaming is 
entitled to its place ; nor can we be certain that any oth- 
er will be found more appropriate to it than the presf 

* Memoirs of Montlosier, vol. i., p. 59, as quoted in Mack* 
Bthical Philosopb^i sect. Y»i. 
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especially when -we consider how closely it is connected 
in all its forms with our sensations and conceptions. 
And what ar« Dreams 1 It approaches perhaps suffi- 
ciently near to a correct general desmption to say, that 
they are our mental states and operations while we are 
asleep. But the particular views which are to he taken 
in the examination of this subject will not fail to throw 
light on this g^eral statement 

The mental states and exercises which ^o tuider this 
name have ever excited much interest. It is imdoubted- 
ly one reason of the attention which the subject of our 
dreams have ever elicited among all classes of people, 
that they are so prevalent ; it being very difficult, if not 
impossible, to find a person who has not had more or less 
oi this experience. Mr. Locke, however, tells us of an 
individual who never dreamed till the twenty-sixth year 
of his age, when he happened to have a fever, and then 
dreamed for the first time. Plutarch also mentions one 
Cleon, a firiend of his, who Uved to an advanced age, and 
yet had never dreamed once in his life ; and remarks, 
that he had heard the same thing reported of Thrasy- 



Undoubtedly these persons dreamed very seldom, as 
we find that some dream much more than others ; but it 
is possible that they may have dreamed at some time and 
entirely forgotten it So that it cannot with certainty be 
inferred, fircsn such instances as these, that there are any 
who are entirely exempt firom dreaming. 

^ 169. Conoezion of dreams with our waking thoughts. 

In giving an explanation of dreams, our attention is 
fiist arrested by the circumstance that they have an inti- 
mate relationship with our waking thoughts. The great 
body of our waking experiences appear in the form of 
trains of associations; and these trains of associated ideas, 
in greater or less continuity, and with greater or less va* 
nation, continue when we are asleep. — Condorcet (a 
name famous in the history of France) told some one, 
that, while he was engaged in abstruse and profound cal- 
culations, he was firequently obliged to leave them in an 
ui^finished state, in onier to retire to rest ; and that the 
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remaining steps and fhe conclusion of Ins calcalations 
have more than once presented themselres in his dreaos. 
— ^Franldin also has made the remait, thSt the bearings 
and results of political events, which had caused him 
much trouble while awake, were not unfrequently un- 
folded to him in dreaming.-^— Mr. Coleridge says, thisit, as 
he was once reading in the Pilgrimage of Purchaa an ac- 
count of the pdace and garden of the Khan Kubla, he 
fdl into a sleep, and in that situation composed an entire 
poem of not less than two hundred lines, some of whidi 
ne afterward committed to Writing. The poem is enii- 
tied Kubla Khan, and begins as follows : 

•* In Xanadu did Kubla Khan 
A stately pleasure- dome decree ; 
Where Alph, the sacred river, ran 
, Huough caTems meatnreleet to mail 
Down to a sunless sea." 

It is evident, from such statements as fliese, whidi are 
confirmed by the experience of almost every person, that 
our dreams are fashioned from fte znaterials of the 
thoughts and feeling which we have while aWake ; in 
other words, they will^ in a great degree, be merely the 
repetition oi our customary and prevailing associations. 
So well understood is this, that PteAdetd Edwards, who 
was no less distinguished as a mental philosopher than as 
a theologian, thought it a good practice to like particu- 
lar notice of his dreams, in order to ascerfoin from them 
what his predominant inclinations were. 

9 ISO. Dreanis ar6 often cansed by our densatloite. 

But while we are to look fer the materials of our 
dreanis in thoughts which had previously eidsted, we 
farther find that they are -not b^ypnd Ihe influence of 
those slight bodily Sttisations, of which we are susceptible 
even in hours of sle^. These s^isations, slight as they 
are, are the means of introducing one set of associations 
rather than another. — ^Dugald Stewart relates an ineid«it 
which may be conadered an evidence of this, that a 
person with vAiom he was acquainted had occasion, in 
consequence of an indisposition, to apply a bottle of hot 
water to his feet when he went to bed ; and the conse- 
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queiice was, that he dreamed he was makihg a journey 
to tli6 top of Mount iEtiia, and that he foimd the heat 
of Ae ground ahnost insuppcntable. There was once a 
geatlanaa in the English army who was so susceptible of 
audible impressions while he was asleep^ that his i com- 
panions could make him dream of what they pleased. 
Once, in particular^ they made him go through the whole 
process df a duel, from the preliminaiy arrangements to 
tke firing of the i»8tol, which they put into his hand for 
&at purpose, and which, when it exploded, waked him. 

A cause of dreams closely allied to the aboye is the 
variety of sensations which we experience from the 
stomach, viscera, &c. — ^Persons, for instance, who have 
been for a long time deprived of food, or have received ' 
it only in smaU quantities, hardly enough to preserve life, 
will be likely to have dreams in some way or other di- 
rectly relating to their condition. Baron Trenck relates, 
that, bdn^ almost dead with hunger when confined in his 
don^n, Us dreams every night presented to him the well- 
fiUed and luxurious tables of Berlin, from which, as they 
Were presented before him, he imagined \e was about to 
reKevc his hunger. ^ The night had iar alvanced," says 
Irving, q>eaking of the voyage of Mendez to Hispaniola, 
** but those whose turn it was to take repose were un- 
able to sleep from the intensity of their thirst ; or, if tiiey 
slept, it was to be tantalized with dreams of cool fount- 
ains and running brooks." 

The state of health also has considerable influence, not 
only in producing dreams, but in giving them a particu- 
lar character. The remark has been made by medical 
men, that acute diseases, particularly fevers, are often 
preceded and indicated by disagreeable and oppressive 
dreams. 

§ 161. EiplaiuUio& of thft iDooherenoy of drMmi. (lit otuie.) 

There is frequently much of wildness, inconastency, 
and> contradiction in ovSr dreams. The mind passes very 
rapidly from one object to another; strange and singuilat 
mcidents occur. If our dreams be trulv the repetition of 
WIT waking thoughts, it may well be mquired, How this 
wildness and inconsni^ency happen 1 
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The explanation of diis peculiarity resolves itself into 
two parts. — ^The first ground or cause of it is, that our 
dreams are not subiected, like our waking thoughts, to 
the control and regulation of surrounding objects. While 
we are awake, our trains .of thought are kept uniform 
and coherent by the influence of such objects, which con* 
tinuallv remind us of our situation, character, and duties ; 
and which keep in check any tendency to reyery. But 
in sleep the senses are closed ; the soul is accordmgly, in 
a great measure, excluded from the material world, and is 
thus deprived of the salutary r^ulating influence j&om 
that source. 

^ 162. Second cause of the incohereticy of dreams. 

In the second place, when we are asleep, our associa- 
ted trains of thought are no longer under the control of 
the WILL. We do not mean to saj that the operations of 
the will dre suspended at such tmes, and that volitions 
have no existence. On the contrary, there is sufficient 
evidence of the continuance of these mental acts, in 
some degree at least, since volitions must have made a 
part of the original trains of thought, which are repeated 
m dreaming ; and, furthermore, we are often as conscious 
of exerciang or puttmg forth volitions when dreaming as 
of any other mental acts, for instance, imagining, remem* 
bering, assenting, or reasoning. When we dream that 
we are attacked by an enemy sword in hand^ but happen, 
as we suppose in our dreaming experiences, to be fur- 
nished in self-defence with an instrument of the same 
kind, we dream that we unll to exert it for.oilr own safe- 
ty and against our antagonist ; and we as truly, in this 
case, put forth the mental exercise which we term volitiony 
as in any other we exercise remembrance, or imagine, 
or reason in our sleep. 

Admitting, however, that the will continues to act in 
sleep, it is quite evident that the volitions which are put 
forth by it have ceased to exercise their customary influ- 
ence in respect to our mental operations. Ordinarily we 
are able, by means of an act of tlie will, ta fix our atten- 
tion upon some particular part of any general subject 
which has been suggested, or to transfer it to some other 
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part of guch subject, and thus to direct and to regulate 
tiie whole train of mental action. But, the moment we 
are soundly asleep, this influence ceases, and hence, in 
connexion with the other cause already mentioned, arise 
fte wildness, incoherency, and contradictions winch 
exist 

A person, while he is awake, has his thoughts under 
sach government, and is able, by the direct and indirect 
influ^ice of volitions, so to regulate them, as generally to 
bring them, in the end, to some conclusion which he fore- 
sees and wishes to arrive at. But in dreaming, as all di- 
recting and governing influence, both internal and exter- 
nal, is at an end, our thoughts and feelings seem to be 
driven forward, much like a ship at sea without a rudder, 
wherever it may happen. 

^ 163. Apparent reality of dreams. (Ist cause.) 

When objects are presented to us in dreams, we look 
upon them as real ; and events, and combinations and se- 
ries of events, appear the same. We feel the same inter- 
est and resort to the same expedients as in the perplexi- 
ties and enjoyments of real life. When persons are in- 
troduced as forming a part in the transactions of our 
dreams, we see them clQ.arly in their living attittides and 
stature ; we converse with them, and hear them speak, 
and behold them move, as if actually present. 

One reason of this greater vividness of our dreaming 
conceptions and of our firm belief in their reality seems 
to be this. The subjects upon which our thoughts are 
then employed occupy the. mind exclusively. We can 
form a clearer conception of an object with our eyes shut 
than we can with them open, as any one will be convinced 
on making the experiment ; and the liveliness of the con- 
ception will increase in proportion as we can suspend the 
exercise of the other senses. In sound sleep, not only the 
sight, but the other senses also, maybe said to be closed ; 
and the attention is not continually diverted by the mul- 
titude of objects which arrest the hearing and touch when 
we are awakc—^It is, therefore, a most natural supposi- 
tion, that om' conceptions must at such times be extreme- 
ly vivid and distinct At § 119 we particularly remark- 
S2 
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ed upon conceptions, or fliose ideas wliich Wq W^eef iiV 
sent objects of perceptioii, wUch pofisess &is trndmsss of 
character. A»l it lliere appeared that they might be at- 
tended wilb a momentaiy befief even when we are 
awake. Bat, as conceptions exist in the mind when we 
are asleep in a much higher degree distinct and vivid, 
what was in the former case a momoitary, becomes in the 
latter a p^manent belief. Heiice eicerything has the ap- 
pearance of reaUty ; and the mere thoixghts of die tnind 
are virtually transformed into persons, and varieties of sit- 
uation, and events, which are regarded hj us in precisely 
the same light as the persons, and situation^ ami events 
xj£ our every-day's experioice. 

^164. Apparent reality of dreama. (2d cause.) 

A second circumstance which goes to account for the 
fact that our dreaming conceptions have the appearance 
of reaUt}^ is, that they are not susceptible of bein^ opn- 
troUed, either directly or indirectly, by mere voHtion. — 
We are so formed as almost invariably to associate real- 
ity with whatever objects of perceptiicm continue to pro- 
duce in us the same effects. A hard or soft boc^r, or any 
substance of a particular colour, or taste, or smell, are al- 
ways, when presented to our senses, followed by certain 
states of mind essentially the same ; and we yield tiie 
most ready and firm belief in the existence of such ob- 
jects. In a word, we are disposed, from our very consti- 
tution, to believe in the existence of objects of perc^>- 
tion,the perceptions of which do not depend on llie will, 
but which we find to be followed by certain states of ihe 
mind, whether we choose it or not. — ^But it is to be rec- 
ollected that our dreaming thoughts are mere concep- 
tions ; our senses being closed and shut up, and external 
objects not being presented to thetn. TKs is true. But 
if we conclude m favour of the real existence of objects 
of perception because they jproduce in us sensatiGns inde- 
pendently of our voMons, it is but natural to suppose 
that we shall believe in th^ reality of our conception^ 
also, whenever they are in like manner beyond our vol- 
untary control. They arfe both merely states of the 
vamd; and if belief always attends our perceptions 
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wherever we find fiiem to he independent of our i^ice, 
there is no reason why conceptic«is, which are ideas of 
absent objects of pa-ception, should not be attended with 
a Hce behef imder the same circumstances. — ^And essen« 
tially the same circumiStances exist in dreaming ; that is, 
a tcdin of conceptions arise in the mind, and we are not 
oonscious at such times of being able to exercise any di- 
rection or control whatever over them. They exist, 
whether we will it or not ; and we regard them as real 

^ 165. Of OQT estimate of time iadTeamhig. 

Oust estimate of time in dreaming differs from that 
when awake. Events which would take whole days or a 
longer time in the performance, are dreamed in a few mo- 
ments. So wonderful is this compres^(»i of a multitude 
of transacti<»is into the very shortest period, that when we 
are accidentally awakened by the jarring of a door which 
is opened in the room where we are sleeping, we some- 
times dream of depredations by thieves or destruction by 
fire in the very instant of our awaking. — ^^ A friend ot 
mine,'' says Dr. Aberckt>mlne, " dreamed that he crossed 
the Atlantic, and spent a fortnight in America. In em- 
barking on his return he fell mto the sea, and, having 
awoke with the fright, discovered that he had not beai 
aideep above ten minutes." Count Lavallette, who some 
y^urs since was condemned to death in France, relates a 
dream which occurred during his imprisonment a^ fol- 
lows. " One night while I was asleep, the clock of the 
Palios de Justice struck twelve, and awoke me. I heard 
the gate open to relieve the sentry, but I fell asleep 
again immediately. In this sleep I dreamed that I was 
standing in the Rue St Honore, at the comei^ of the Rue 
de I'Echelle. A melancholy darkness spread around me ; 
all was still ; nevertheless, a low and uncertain sound 
soon arose. All of a sudden I ^perceived at the bottom 
of the street, and advancing towards me, a troop of cav- 
alry, the men and horses, however, all flayed. This hor- 
rible troop continued passingjn. a rapid gallop, and cast- 
ing frightfid looks on me. Their march, I thought, con- 
tinued for five hours, and they were followed by an 
number of artillery-wagons, full of bleeding 
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corpses, whose limbs still quivered; a d^ustii^ smdl of 
blood and bitumen dmost choked me. At kngth the 
iron gate of the prison^ shutting with great force, awoke 
me again. I made my repeater strike ; it was no more 
than midnight, so that the horrible phantasmagoria had 
lasted no more than two or three minutes, that is to say, 
the time necessary for relieving the sentry and shutting 
the gate. The cold was severe and the watchword 
short The next day the turnkey confirmed my calcula- 
tions." 

Our dreams will not unfirequently to through all the 
particulars of some long journey, or of some mditaiy ex- 
pedition, or of a circunmavigation of the globe, or of oth- 
er long and perilous undertakings, in a less number of 
hours man it took weeks, or monms, or even years in the 
actual performance of them. We go from land to land, 
and firom city to city, and into desert places ; we experi- 
ence transitions fioom joy to sorrow, and from poverty to 
wealth ; we are occupied in the scenes and transactions 
of many long months ; and then our slumbers are scat- 
tered, and, behold, they are the doings of a fleeting watch 
of the night ! 

This striking circumstance in the history of our dreams 
is generally explained by supposmg that our thoughts, as 
they successively occupy the mind, are naore rapid than 
while we are awake. But their rapidity is at all times 
very great ; so much so, that in a few moments crowds 
of ideas pass through the mind which it would take a 
long time to utter, and a far longer time would it take to 
perform all the transactions which they concern. This 
explanation, therefore, is not satisfactory, for our thoughts 
are oftentimes equally rapid in our waking moments. 

The true reason, we apprehend, is to be found in those 
preceding sections, which took under examination the 
apparent reality of dreams. Oiu: conceptions in dream- 
ing are considered by us real ; every thought is an ac- 
tion ; every idea is an event; and successive states of 
mind are successive actions and successive events. He 
who in his sleep has the conceptioii of all the particulars 
of a military expedition to Moscow or of a circumnavi- 
gation of the globe, seems to himself to have actually 

/ 
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experienced all the varioiis and mulidplied fortunes of 
the one and the other. Hence what appears to be the 
real time in dreams, but is only the apparent time, will 
not be that which is sufficient for the mere thought, but 
that which is necessary for the successive actions. 

** Somethmg perfectly analogous to this .may be re- 
marked,*' says Mr. Stewart, " in the perceptions we ob- 
tain by the sight of sense.* When 1 look into a show- 
box, where the deception is imperfect, I see only a set 
of paltry daubings df a few inches in diameter ; but if 
the representation be executed with so much skill as to 
convey to me the idea of a distant prospect, every ob- 
ject before me swells in its dimensions in proportion to 
the extent of space which I conceive it to occupy, and 
what seemed before to be shut within the limits of a small 
wooden frame, is magnified in mf apprehension fo an 
immense landscape of woods, rivers, and mountains." 

^ 166. Of thQ -8611868 8inkmg to 8leep in 8Ucce88ion- 

It is true, as a general statement, that in sleep the 
mind ceases to retam its customary power over the mus- 
cular movements of the system ; and all the senses are 
at such times locked up, and no longer perform their 
usual offices. The efiect upon the senses is such that it 
seems to be proper to speak of them as individually 
going to sleep and awaking from sleep. It remains, 
therefore, to be observed, that there is considerable rea- 
son to suppose that the senses fall asleep in succession! 
— For a detailed explanation and proof of this singular 
fact, reference must be had to Cullen, and particmarly 
to Cabanis, a Rrench writer on subjects of tiiis nature ; 
but the conclusion at which they arrive on this particu- 
lar point may be here stated.f 

The sight, in consequence of the protection of the eye- 
lids, ceases to receive impressions first, while all the 
other senses preserve their sensibility entire ; and may, 
therefore, be said to be first in falling asleep. The sense 
of taste, according to the above writers, is the next which 
loses its susceptibility of impressions, and then the sense 

* Stewart's Elements, chapter on Dreaming. 

j Rapports du Physique et du Moral de L^omme, mem. x. 
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of OBeUiiig. The keariog is tbe next in oidqr, and lart 
of all comes the sense of touch.— Furthermore, the senses 
wpe thought to sleep with different degrees of profoaud- 
ness. xhe senses of taste and smelling' awake the last; 
the sight with more difficulty than the hearing, and the 
touch Uie easiest of alL Sometimes a very considerable 
noise does not awake a person ; but if the soles of tbe feet 
are tickled in the slightest d^ee, he starts up immedi- 
ately. 

Similar remarks are made by the writers above re- 
ferred to on the muscles. Those which move the anos: 
and legs cease to act when sleep is approaching sgoner 
than those which sustain the head ; and the latter before 
those which support the back. — ^And here it is proper to 
notice an exertion to the general statement at the coin- 
mencement of this section, mat the mind, in sle^, ceases 
to retain its power over the muscles* Some persoiis-caa 
sleep standing, or walking, or riding oniiorseback ; with 
such we cannot well avoid the supposition, that the vol- 
.untary pow^ over -tiie muscles is m some way retained 
and exirancised in sleep. — ^These statements are particularly 
important in comiexiqn with the facts of somnambulism ; 
only admit that the susceptibility of the senses aod the 
power of the muscles may remam even in part while we 
are asleep, and we can account for thenu .We know that 
this is not the case in a vast majority of instances; but 
that it does sometimes happen is a point which seems at 
Idst to be suffici^tly well established 

^ 167. General remarks on cases of somnambulism. 

With the general subject of dreaming, that of Som- 
nambulism is naturally and intimately connected. Som- 
nambulists, as the term itself indicates, are persons who 
are capable of walking and of other voluntary actions 
while asleep.-^Of such persons many instances are on 
record ; and the &cts which they present to our notice 
are both practically and psyphologically matters of con- 
adorable interest and importance. 

(L) A number of things may be said in explanation of 
somnambulism. The somnambulist, in the first place, is 
in all. c^scss dreaming, and we may suppose, in g^erali 
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Aat the dream is one which greatly interests him. After 
he has awaked^ the action he has passed through ap- 
peals, in his recollection of it, to be merely a dream, and 
not a reali^. " A young nobleman," says Dr. Aber- . 
ciombie, ^^ living in the citadel of Breslau, was observed 
by his brother, who occupied the same room, to rise in 
his sleep, wrap himself in a doak, and escape by a win- 
dow to the roof of the building. He there tore m pieces 
a magpie's nes^, wrapped the young birds in his cloak, 
returned to his apartment, and went to bed. In the 
morning, he mentioned the circumstances as having oc- 
curred in a dream, and could not be persuaded that there 
had been anything more than a dream, till he was shown 
the magpies in his cloak." And this is noticed to be 
commo^y the fact What has been done has the ap- 
pearance of being a dream. And there is no doubt that 
the mind of the somnambulist is in that particular state 
which we denominate dreaming. 

(IL) In the second place, those volitions which are a 
part of his dreams retain their power over the muscles, 
which is not the fact in the sleep and the dreaming of 
the great body of people. — Consequently, whatever the 
somnambulist dreams is not only real in the mind, as in 
the case of all other dreamers, but his ability to exercise 
his muscles enables him to give it a reality in action. 
Whether he dream of writing a letter, of visiting a neieh- 
bour's house, of cutting and piling wood, of thrashing nis 
grain, or ploughing his field (acts which have at various 
times been ascribed to the somnambulist), his muscles 
are faithful to his vivid mental conceptions, which we 
may suppose in all cases closely connected with his cus- 
tomary labours and experiences, and frequently enable 
him to complete what he has undertaken, even when his 
senses are at the same time closed up. 

But the inquiry arises here. How it happens, while in 
most cases botk senses and muscles lose their power, in 
these, on the contrary, the muscles are active while the 
senses alone are asleep ? — ^In reference to this inquiry, it 
must be acknowledged, that it is involved at present in 
some uncertainty, aUhough there is much reason to anti- 
cipate ai^t it may hereafter receive light ^om further in-* 
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yesti^tioiis and knowledge of the nervous system and 
Ainctions. There is a set of nerves which are understood 
to be particularly connected with respiration, and which 
appear to have nothing to do with sensation and with 
muscular action. There is another set which are known 
to possess a direct and important connexion with sensation 
and the muscles. These last are separable into distinct 
filaments, having separate functions; some being con- 
nected with sensation merely, and others with volition and 
muscular action. In sensation, the impression made by 
some external body, exists at first in the external part of 
the organ of sense, and is propagated along one class of 
filaments to the brain. In volition and voluntary niusca- 
lar movement, the oridn of action, as far as the body is 
concerned, seems to be the reverse, commencing in the 
brain, and being propagated along other and appropriate 
nervous filaments to the different parts of the system. 
Hence it sometimes happens, that, in diseases of the ner- 
vous system, the power of sensation is in a great measure 
lost, while that of motion fully remains ; or, on the con- 
trary, the power of motion is lost, while that of sensation 
remains. These views help to throw light on the subject 
of somnambulism. Causes at present unknown to us 
may operate, through their appropriate nervous filaments, 
to keep the muscles awake, without disturbing the repose 
and inactivity of the senses. A man may be asleep as to 
all the powers of external perception, and yet be awake 
in respect to the capabilities of muscular motion. And, 
aided by the trains of association which make a part of 
his dreams, may be able to walk about and to do many 
things without the aid of the sight and hearing. 

^ 168. Further illastrations of somnambulism. 

(in.) Further, we are not to forget here a remark on 
the Fleep of the senses, a subject already briefly alluded 
to, 13d which is an exception to the general statement 
then made in regard to them. Both m somnambulism 
and in ordinary cases of dreaming the senses are not al- 
ways entirely locked up; many observations clearly 
show that it is possible for the mind to be accessible 
through them, and that a new direction inay be given in 
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tills way tQ 9 persoa'a dre^ois ^thout awakipg him. 
Hence somnambulists may sometime have very slight 
visual perceptions ; they may ip sov^e slight measure be 
guided by sensations of touch ; all the senses may be af- 
fected in a small degree by th^r appropriate objects, or 
this may be the case with some and not with othei?, with- 
out effectually disturbing^ their sleep. — Th^se facts will be 
found to help in explaining ^ny pecuUar circumstances 
which may be thought not to come within the reach of 
the general explanation which has been given. 

f IV.) But this is not all. There are some cases, 
which are not reached by the statements hitherto made. 
There are not only slight exceptions to the general fact, 
that somnambulists, like persons in ordinary sleep, are in- 
sensible to external impressions, but occasionally some of 
a marked and extraordinary character. There are a few 
cases (the recent instance of Jane Rider in this country 
is one) where persons in the condition of somnambulism 
have not only possessed slight visual power, but percep- 
tions of sight increased much above the common degree. 
In the extraordinary narrative of Jane Rider, the author 
informs us that he took two large wads of cotton and 
placed them directly on the closed eyelids, and then 
bound them on with a black silk handkerchief. The 
cotton filled the cavity under the eyebrows, and reached 
down to the middle of the cheek, and various experi- 
ments were tried to ascertain whether she could see. In 
one of them a watch enclosed in a case was handed to 
Wr, and she was requested to tell what o'clock it was by 
iv ; upon which, after examining both sides of the watch, 
she opened the case, and then answered the question. She 
also read, without hesitation, the name of a gentleman, 
written in characters so fine that no one else could dis- 
tinguish it at the usual distance from the eye. In an- 
other paroxysm, the lights were removed from her room, 
and the windows so secured that no object was discern- 
ible, and two books were presented to her, when she im- 
mediately told the titles of both, though one of them was 
a book which she had never before seen. In other ex- 
periments, while the room was so darkened that it was 
unpos^ble, with the ordinary powers of vision, to distin- 
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mish tbe colours of flie earpet, and her eyes were ak) 
oandagedy she pointed out the different colours m the 
hearth rug, took up and read several cards lying on the 
table, threaded a needle, and performed several other 
things, which could not have been done without the aid 
of viaon/'* — Of extraordinary cases of this kind, it 
would seem that no satisfactory explanation ^at least no 
explanation which is unattended with difficulties) has as 
yet been given. 

• Af qooted in Dr. OliTcr's Pbjiiol^, chip. SOL 
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CHAPTER L 

INTERNAL ORIGIN OF KNOWLEDGE. 
i 169. The aoul has fountains of knowledge widiin. 

We have traced tbe histoiy of the nadiid thus far widl 
ecmtkmed and increased satisfactimiy because we have 
been guided solely by well-known facts, without any de* 
sire of exciting w<»ider by exaggeration, and with no 
other feeling than that of knowing the truth. With cau-* 
tious endeavours not to trespass upon those limits which 
the Creator himself has set to our inquiries, we have seen 
the mind placed in the position of a necessary connex- 
ion with the material world through the medium of the 
seoaeSf and in this way awakened into life, activity, and 
powar. Inanimate matt^ seems to have been designed 
and a{^inted by Providence as the handmaid and nurse 
of the mind in the days of its infancy ; and for tiiat pur- 
pose to have been caidued with form, fragrance, and col- 
our* Mataial eyes were given to the soul (not made a 
part of its nature, but asragned to it as an in^rumental 
and auxiliary agent) that it might see; and material 
hands, that it might handle ; and hearing, that it might 
hear. By means of these and other senses we become 
acquainted with whatever is visible and tangible, and has 
outline and ibnn ; but there are also inward powers of 
perc^itioi^ hidden fountains of knowledge, which open 
themselves and flow up in the remote and se<»^ places 
of the soul. In other words, the soul finds knowleage in 
itself, which neither sight, nor touch, nor hearuig, nor 
any other sense, nor any outward fonns of matter could 
give. 

" The natural progjress of aH true leaniing," says the 
author of Hemes, " is from sense to inteHect.'' Having 
begun with the senses, and first conadered iSie sensati6ns 
and ideas which we there receive, we are n«rt to witer 
more exclurively into the Inind itself, and to explore the 
frmt&l sources of kaowle^ which vre kAemBk Axdf 
T2 
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in fhus doing) it is a satisfaction to know that we are 
treading essentially in the steps of Mr. Locke^ whose 
general doctrine undoubtedly is, that a part of our ideas 
only may be traced to the senses, and that the origin of 
others is to be sought wholly in the intellect itself. 

^ 170. Declaration of I^ocke, that the soul has knowledge in itself. 

After alluding to the senses as one great source of 
knowledge, "the other fountain^'' says Locke, "fronp 
which experience fumisheth the understanding with ideas, 
is the perception of the c^rations of our own minds 
within us, as it is employed about the ideas it has got ; 
which operations, when me soul comes to reflect on and 
consider, do furnish the understanding with another set of 
ideas, which could not be had from things without, and 
such are perception, thinking, doubting, belieying, rea- 
soning, knowing, willing, and all the different actings of 
our own minds, which we, being conscious of, and ob- 
serving in ourselves, do from these receive into our un- 
derstandings ideas as distinct as we do Drom bodies af- 
fecting our senses. This source of ideas every man has 
wholly within himself. And though it be not sense, as 
having nothing to do with external objects, yet it is very 
like it, and might properly enoygh be called internal 
sense. But, as I call the other Sensation, so I call this 
Reflection ; the ideas it affords being such only as the 
mind gets by reflecting on its own operations within it- 
self.'^ 

It is, perhaps, necessary to remark here, that we intro- 
duce this passage from Mr. Locke merely in support of 
the general doctrine, without wishing to intimate a full 
approbation of the manner in which ne has applied it in 
its details. It is probably true, that Mr. Locke, although 
he started upon a right track, failed veiy much in his at- 
tempts to carry out his own plan, ibut what we say 
now concerns the general question ; and, in reference to 
that question, the passage just referred to is undoubtedly 
weighty in itself, as well as in consequence of the great 
reputation and acknowledged discernment of its author. 
It is undoubtedly the doctrine of Mr. Locke, that our 
knowledge begins with Sensation; in other words, that 
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impressions made on the bodily system are the first oc^ 
casions, so far as we are able to judge, of bringing the 
mind into action. But it does not foUow from mis (and 
the passage just quoted shows that Mr. Locke did not 
suppose it thus to follow^ that sensation is the only spurce 
of knowledge. There is undeniably something distinct 
from sensation ; thoughts, which have an interior origin, 
and cannot be represented by anything external ; ideas, 
which are based upon the succession, relation, and infi- 
nite of things, and not upon what is fixed, tangible, and 
measurable, or which are the representatives and expo- 
nents of what is mental rather than of what is material 

^ 171. Opinions of Cudwortb on the subject of internal knowledge. 

We may properly introduce here a quotation or two 
from another great authority, nearly contemporaneous 
with Mr. Locke, that of Dr. Cudworth, a name which is 
acknowledged to rank deservedly high among those that 
are most closely associated with exalted wisdom and vir* 
tue. Let us, however, be again reminded, that our whole 
object here is to establish the general position, that there 
is knowledge of a purely internal, as well as of an ex- 
ternal origin ; and that, therefore, a reference to writers 
for that purpose does not necessarily involve an approba- 
tion of, or a responsibihty for, their opinions any frirther 
than they relate to the particular object in view. — ^The 
posthumous work from which these extracts are made, is 
understood to have been written in reply to Mr. Hobbies, 
who held the opinion that all our thoughts, of whatever 
kind, are only either direct, or transformed and modified 
sensations. And, therefore, the statements made in it, 
being called forth under such circumstances, must be 
supposed to have been carefiilly meditated, and on that 
ground, among others, are entitled to much weight 

" Tliat oftentimes,** sajrs Cudworth,* " there is more 
taken notice of and perceived by the mind, both in the 
sensible objects themselves and by occasion of them, 
than was impressed from them, or passively received by 
sense ; which, therefore, must needs proceed from some in- 

♦ ImmuUble Morality, book iv., chap, u., ^ 14, 
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ward actire principle in that -which percrires, I diUl 
make it further appear by some other instanced. 

^ For, first, let a brute and a man at the same time be 
made qpiectators of one and the same artificial statue, pic- 
ture, or landscape ; here the brute will pasrively receiye 
all tiiat is impressed from the outward object upon sense 
by local motion, as well as the man all &e several col- 
ours and figures of it ; and yet the man will presently 
perceive something in this statue or picture which the 
brute takes no notice of at all, viz., beauty, and pulchri- 
tude, and sjnmmietiTy besides the liveliness of the effigies 
and portraiture. The eye of the brute being every jot as 
good a glass or mirror, and perhaps endued with a more 
perspicacious sense or power of passive perception than 
that of a man. 

^* Or, again, let both a man ^nd a brute at the same fame 
hear the same musical airs ; the bnlte will only be sensi- 
ble of noise and sounds, but the man will also perceive 
harmony in them, and be very fiiiich delighted with it, 
nay, even enthusiastically transp<Mi:ed by ft; Wherefore 
the brute perc^ving all the sounds as well as the mato, 
but nothing of the harmony, the diiference must needi^ 
arise firom some inward active principle or anticipation hi 
the man, which the brute hath not" 

4 172. Farther remarks of the same wfitcr on this subject. 

" But I shall yet further illustrate this business," says 
this lieamed writer near the conclusion of the same chap- 
ter, " that the mind may actively comprehend more in the 
outward objects of sense, and by occasion of d\em, than 
is passively received and impressed from them, by an- 
other instance. Suppose a learned written or printed 
volume held before tiie eye of a brute-creature or illiter- 
ate perisonT either of them will passively receive all that 
ii impressed upon sense firom those delineations, to virhom 
there wiD be tiothing but several scrawfe of ink drawn 
upon White paper. But if a man that hath inward antici- 
pations of learning in him look upon them, he will im- 
mediately have another comprehension of them than that 
of sense, and a strange scene of thoughts presently rep- 
resented ib his imiid from them; he wifl Hee heaven, 
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eiurth, sun, moon^and stars, comets, meteors, elements, in 
those inky delineations ; he will read profound tiieorems 
of philosophy, geometry, astronomy in tiiem, learn a 
great deal of new knowledge frc«n them that he neve^ 
understood before, and thereby justly admire the wisdom 
of the composer of them. Not that all this was passive- 
ly stamped upon his soul by sense from those characters 
(for sense, as I said before, can perceive nothing here but 
inky scrawls, and the intelHgent reader will many times 
correct his copy, finding erratas in it), but because his 
mind was before furnished with certain inward anticipa- 
tions, that such characters signify the elements of certain 
soimds; those sounds, certain notions or cogitations of 
the mind ; and because he hath an active power of ex- 
citing any such cogitations within himseli, he reads in 
those sensible delineations the passive stamps or prints of 
another man's wisdom or knowledge upon them, and also 
learns knowledge and instruction fix>m them, not as in- 
fused into his mind from those sensible characters, but, 
by reason of those hints and significations thereby pro- 
posed to it, accidentally kindled, awakened, and excited 
m it ; for all but the phantasms of black, inky strokes and 
figures arises from the inward activity of his own mmd. 
Wherefore this instance in itself shows how the activity 
of the mind may comprehend more in and from sensible 
objects than is passively imprinted by them upon sense. 

" But now, in the room of this artificial book in vol- 
umes, let us substitute the book of nature, the whole visi- 
ble and material universe, printed all over with the pass- 
ive characters and impressions of divine wisdom and 
goodness, but legible only to an intellectual eye ; for, to 
me sense both of man and brute, there appears nothing 
else in it but as in the other, so many inky scrawls, i. e., 
nothing but figures and colours ; but the mind and intel- 
lect, which hath an inward and active participation of the 
same divine wisdom that made it, and being printed all 
over with the sMne archetypal seal, upon occasion of 
those sensible delineations repres^ited to it, and taking 
notice of whatsoever is cognate to it, exerting its own in- 
ward activity from thence, will not onlv have a wonder- 
ful scene and lai^e prospect of other uioughts laid open 
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befixe ii» and rmetj of knowledge, io^cal, matlieDiiiib- 
Cttl» Hietaphyaicali mora], dJapli^edy but also cleariy read 
the divine wiadooi and goodness in every page o£ this 
great yoIuim^ aa it were written in lai^ and k^Ue ebar* 

^173. Wnten who haye objected to the doctrine of an intem&l source 
of knowledge. 

But it ou^ not to pass tumoticed^ &at there liave 
been writers who have objected to the doctrine of an in- 
ternal source of knowledge in distincdon from that knowl- 
edge which is outward, and is dependant, not only for 
its occasion^ but for its very nature, on the senses* It was 
the opinion^ among others, of Mr. Hobbes, who preceded 
Locke, and was not without merit as a metafmysdcian, 
that all our knowledge might be traced to the senses, and 
that, of course, no other origin of it need be sou^t. " The 
original of all thoughts," says that writer. Leviathan, ch. 
i^ ^* is that which we call s£nse» There is no coneepiion 
in a man's mind which hath not at first, totally or by 
parts, been begottai upon the organs of sense." This 
was the opinion also of his contemporary, Gassendi, who 
was his particular friend and correspondent, and, at a still 
later period, of Condillac. The latter supported his 
views at length and with much ingenuity, particularly in 
his Treatise on Sensations. 

These writers sqppear to have mmntsoned, as a gaieral 
statement, that we have no simple ideas but such as exist 

* Many other vnriten, as Stewart, Degerando, Brown, Coleridjge, 
Price, Jouffroy, and Coasin, advocate this general doctrine, Kant him- 
•elf, whatever obecatity may real on other articles of his metaphysics, is 
dear upon this. He otidently gives us to nnderstand. that tAke mental 
eperatioiis khemMlves, altfaongh the senses we the 6rst occasions of those 
operations, furnish a new set of notions, which cannot direcdy be traced 
to anything external. — Der Zeit nach ^eht also keine Erkenntniss in nns 
tor dw ErtahrmcTOilier, und mit dieser fangt aBe an. Wenn aber 
l^ch alle nnsere ^rkernitniss mit der £rfaiumi; anhebt, so ettteprinet 
lie danim doch nicht eben alle sua der Er/ahrung. Denn es kdme wohl 
•eyn, dass selbst unsere Erfahningserkeontniss ein Zusammengesetztes 
ens dem sey, was wir durch Eindrocke empfangen, nnd dem, was miser 
eignieB EikeDntusoveimogen (doreh siiiohcbe Eindnicke Idoas tmMh 
\asst), aus sich selhst heigiebt, welehen Zusau wir von jeoem Gn»d- 
itofiie nicht eher unterscheiden, als bis lange Uebung uns darauf auf^ 
tierksam, nnd znt Absondenrngdesselben gescfaikt gemaobt bat. — Kant*9 
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m the mind directly by means of the senses. As Qiey fiip* 
ther maintained that those of a complex nature are com- 
posed, not merely virtually, but literally, of such as are 
isimple, they consequently considered them in the light of 
comlrined and transformed sensations. Such appears to 
be tbe general outline of their doctrine, although it has its 
obseurities and per]^xities, as might be expected, in con- 
sequence of being essentially ill-founded. — ^* If we con- 
sitier,** says Condillac, " Hiat to remember, to compare, 
to judge, to distinguish, to imagine, to be astonished, to 
have ab^act ideas, to have ideas of number and dura- 
tion, to know trutlMi, whether general or particular, are 
but so many modes of being attentive ; that to have pas- 
sions, to love, to hate, to hope, to fear, to will, are but so 
many different modes of desire ; and that attention in the 
one case, and dmre in the other case, of which all these 
fe^hgs are modes, are themselves, in their origin, no- 
thing more than modes of sensation; we cannot but con- 
clude that SENSATION invdves in itself all the faculties of 
ttiesmil."* 

This sentence, in its evident meaning, and as it is un- 
derstood both by its author and hi? comm«rtators, is clear- 
ly at variance with the doctrine of Cudworth and of other 
advocates of the " super-sensuous" or transcend«ital phi- 
losophy, and entirely cuts off what has been variously 
termed the internal, reflex, or subjective source of our 
knowledge. According to the doctrine of Hobbes, Con- 
dillac, Helvetius, and other writers of the sensual or ma- 
terial school, everything may be traced back to the senses, 
not merely as its occasion, but as its direct, or, at least, its 
essential cause; everything becomes tangible ai!d mate- 
rial ; we are utterly unable to form a conception even of 
flie invisible and glorious Deity, except under such an 
a^^arance as Ae imagination, dealing with sensible ima- 
ges alone, can picture fi»th from the gross and Bmited 
materials of the earth. And in the same way, every other 
idim, however spiritual and whatever it may relate to, 
mast be capable of being followed back to some arche- 
type in outward material existences. The mind may 
separate, and modify, and combine seneible ideM or ima- 

' ♦ Traitd des Sensations, pt. i., oh. 7, 4 «. 
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ges, but can never get above them ; there is a portion of 
earthliness in every posdble thought — ^It must, therefore, 
be obvious, that the tendency of £is system is to degrade 
the mind ; not only to hmit the range, but to depress the 
character of its powers, especially when we consider, 
that, as one of its legitimate results, it rejects the doctrine 
of a Moral Sense and of the Immutabihty of Moral Dis- 
tinctions. It mav be said, however, and perhaps with 
some degree of plausibility, that the propriety of recav- 
ing it does not depend so much upon its tendency, as 
ypon the direct evidence which may be brought in its 
support, in which, nevertheless, it is found to be utterly 
deficient 

^ 174. Knowledge begins in the sensef, but has internal accessions. 

In order to have a clear understanding of the particu- 
lar topic before us, let us briefly advert to certain general 
views, already more or less attended to, having a connex* 
ion with it In making the human soul a subject of in- 
quiry, it is an obvious consideration that a distinction may 
be (kawn between the soul, contemplated in itself, and its 
acts, or states, or the knowledge which it possesses. The 
inquiry, therefore, naturally arises. Under what circum- 
stances the acquisition of loiowledge begins 1 

Now this is the very question \;3iich has already been 
considered ; nor. can it be deemed necessary to repeat here 
the considerations which have been brought up in refer- 
ence to it It is enough to express our continued reliance 
on the general experience and testimony of mankind, so 
far as it is possible to ascertain them on a subject of so 
much diflGiculty, that the beginnings of thought and knowl- 
edge are immediately sub^quent to certain affections of 
those bodily organs which we call the senses. In other 
words, were it not for impres^ons on the senses, which 
may be traced to objects external to them, our mental ca* 
pabilities, whatever they may be, would in all probability 
nave remained folded up, and have never been redeemed 
from a state of fruidess inaction. 

/ Hence the i)rocess, which is implied in the perception 
of external things, or what is commonly termed by Mr. 
Locke sensation, may justly be considered the oqcASSOH of 
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ihe introductory step to all our knowledge. But it does 
not follow from this, nor is it by any means true, that the 
whole amount of it, in its ultimate progress, is to be as^ 
cribecl directly to the same source. All that can be said 
with truth is, that the mind receives the earliest part of 
its ideas by means of the senses, and that, in consequence 
of having received these elementary thoughts, all its pow- 
ers become rapidly and fully operatiye. 

And here we come to the second great source of 
knowledge. The powos of the mind being thus fairly 
boufi^ht mto exercise, its various operations then furnish 
us with another set of notions, which, by way of distin- 
guishing them from those received through the direct me- 
diation of the senses, may be called, in the language of 
Mr. Locke, ideas of reflection, or, to use a phraseology 
^mlvacing all possible cases, ideas of internal origin. 

These two sources of human thought, the Internal and 
External, howev^ they may have been confounded by 
some writers, are entirdy distinct The ideas which arise 
in the mind solely from the fact of the previous existence 
of certain mental operations, could not have been sug- 
gested by anything which takes place in the external 
world independently of those (^erations. Of this last 
class, some instances, with illustrations of the same, may 
properly be mentioned here. 

§ 175. Instances of notions which have an internal origin. 

Among other notions which are to be ascribed to the 
second great source, are tliose expressed by the terms 

THINKING, DOUBTINO, BELIEVING, and CERTAINTY* — ^It IS R 

matter of internal observation (that is, of consciousness 
or of reflection, which are synonymous with internal ob- 
servation), that the mind does not, and cannot, for any 
length of time, remain inactive. Hence there is occasion 
given for the origin of that idea which we denominate 
THiNKiNO. The notion which we thus denominate is 
framed by the mind under these circumstances ; the name 
is given, and nobody is ignonint as to what is meant. 
But then it is to be marked that its origin is wholly in- 
tern^; it is not ail object of touch, or taste, or sight ; it 
is to l4 ascribed to the mind itself alone, and to its inhe- 
VOL I.— U 
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rent activity, iBModed by the senses, or by anydung opet- 
ating upon them. 

Again, in the examination of some topic whidi is pro- 
posed for discussion^ a proposition is stated with little or 
no evidence attending it, and the mind, in reference to 
that proposition, is brmigbt into a position to whidi we 
give the name oi daiAting. It is by no mesms easy, or, 
rather, it is impossible, to trace this idea directly to the 
senses. All we can say of it is, that it has its origin 
within, and necessarily exists imniediately subsequent, not 
to mere outward impressions, but to certain oth^r maital 
states, of which we are conscious. 

But then, in this very instance, if the evidence be con* 
aderably increased, the mental estimation which we 
form is altered in regard to it, and to this new state (rf* 
the mind we ^ve &e name of helief<^r beHeving. And, 
in case the evidence of the {M*oposition is of a higher and 
more decided character, there then arisies anodier stale of 
the mind, whidi we denominate c^iamty. 

The i(teas of right and wrcm^, of unity and number, of 
lime and space, order, proportion, similitude, troth, wis- 
d(MB, power, obligati<»i, succession, cause, eflect, and 
many others, have a like origin ; at least there are none 
of them to be ascribed directly and exclusively to the 
senses. — ^It is cheerfully granted, that, in determining this 
point, it is proper to refer to the common experience of 
mankind, and to rely upon it. But it is believed in all 
these ini^ances (certainly in the most of them) Aat sodi 
a reference will be amply decisive. 

Let it, then, be left to the candid internal examination 
of each individual to determine. Whether a distincti^m be 
not rightly drawn between the origin of these ideas, and 
that rf those which we attribute to the senses, such as 
red, blue, sweet, fragrant, latter, hard, smooth, loud, soft, 
extended, &c. ? On this question it is thought that, in 
general, Aere can be but one answer, although some wri- 
ters, through the love of excessive i^mpliftcation, have 
been betrayed into ertor m regard to it. 

Hence it is distinctly to be kept in mind, that there are 
two sources of thought and knowledge. An affection of • 
the senses by means of eittemal objects is the imsnediats 
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-occasion of one portion ; the constitution of the mind and 
its operations are tte occasions or source of the other. 
Those notions which can be ascribed directly to any 
one of the senses as their i^)ecific source, and not merely 
as an indirect and general occasion of ^eir origin, are 
External, while all omers seem to be entitled to be called 
fatemaL And yet it wiU be irecollected that we have 
foond it necessary to treat of some notions under the 
general head of E!Ctemai Knowledge, not precisely cor«- 
responding to the yiew now given. The mental states 
wUch we now have reference to, wore found, however, 
to be so closely^ connected in their origin with the exer* 
dse of the senses, or with some otiier infection of the 
bodbly system (sndi as &e idea of externality, the uneasy 
fec&ig of hunger, tfaust, &4^), as to oome under consid* 
mition somewkit more naturally there than in any sub* 
seipient part of our inqpairies. 

^ 176. Imperfections attendant on classifications in mental phiiosopbjr* 

The remarks just made naturally lead us to embrace 
this opportunity to suggest a caution applicable to the 
salgect of Classification in mental philosophy in general. 
It win be recollected, that the first general arrangement 
of the states of the mkid was into the three great Divis- 
ions of Intellectual;, Sensitive, and Voluntary. Begmning 
with the INTELLECTUAL part of our nature, we found our 
intellections susceptible of being divided into those of an 
External and fliose of an Internal origin ; and have 
Mth^o directed our inquiries with a reference to this di« 
vkion. Now the renmrk we would make is, that the 
dassifications just referred to, and all other general class- 
^cations in mental philosophy, although they may be 
theoretically and pfaUosophicdify true, are nevertheless 
not always easy and satisfactory in their application. 
As the mind hegms to operate in all its parts and in all 
its rdations nearly ^nultaneondy (and certainly at a 
veiy early period of Hfe), the histoiy of its multiplied 
ads and fedings becomes very moch interwoven and 
perplexed. In the matter of Classification, therefore, no* 
iSHng more is to be eacpected than a general outline, ap- 
pronmating as nearly as possible to an expreniQii of 
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what is concaved to be the truth ; our inquiries are to be 
directed by such general outUne so far as can be dcme 
consistently with ttie often involved and complicated na- 
ture of the mental operations ; but, after all, the value of 
our investigations will depend essentially and chiefly on 
the accuracy of the details. . 

We make these remarks here, because some who assent 
to the general arrangement may perhaps imagine that 
they see reason for an alteration m the dispo&dtion of the 
subordinate parts. And we readily admit that cases are 
to be found where it is somewhat difficult to determine 
under what general head particular thoughts are to be 
placed, and particular mental exercises and associations 
are to be arranged. But if, as before intimated, the out- 
lines of the system be generally correct or nearly so, and 
the details, although mey may sometimes be wrongly 
placed relatively to such outlines, be given with accuracy, 
not much wiQ be found which there will be occasion to 
object to. 



CHAPTER n. 

O&IOINAL eCQQESTUXi. 

^ 177. Import of soggestion, and its application in Reid and Stewart. 

Some of the cases of thought and knowledge, which 
the mind becomes possessed of in itself, without the di-* 
rect aid of the senses, are to be ascribed to Suggestion. 
This word, in its amplication here, is- used merefy to ex- 

Eress a simple but important fact, viz.. That the mind, 
y its own activity and vigour, gives rise to certain 
thoughts. Without any mixture of hypothecs, or any 
qualifying intimation whatever, it gives the ^ct, and that 
is aH. Ine use of this word, as i^plicable to the origin 
of a portion of human knowledge, is distinctly propo^ 
by Dr. Reid. In his Inquiry into the Human Mind (chap. 
ii*9 § 7)' ^^ speaks of certain notions (for instance, those 
of existence, mind^ person, &c.) as the "judgments of 
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imtee, jtidgm^mts not got by comparing ideas, and per- 
ceiying agreements and disagreements, but immediately 
inspired by om: constitution." Pursuing this train of 
thooghty he further remarks : ^' It is incumbent on those 
who thmk that these are not natural principles [that is, 
Dotkms called forth within us, independently of reason- 
mg], to show how we can otherwise ^et the notion of 
mind and its faculties^" Again, immediately dler, he as- 
cribes those notions which cannot be attributed directly to 
the senses on the one hand, nor to the reasoning power 
(m thie other^ to an internal or mental Suggestion, as fol* 
lows,— ^* I beg leave to make use of the word sugge&tion^ 
because I know not one more poper, to express a power 
of the mind) which seems entirely to have escaped the 
iiotice of philosophersi and to which we owe many of 
our simple notions^ which are neither impressions nor 
ideas^ as well as msmy original principles of belief. I 
shall endeavour to illustrate by example what I underw 
stand by this word. We all know that a certain kind of 
sound suggests immediately to the mind a coach passing 
in the street ; and not only produces the imagination, but 
Ae belief^ that a coach is {Assing. Yet there is here no 
comparii^ of ideas, no ^perception of agreements or disa* 
^eements, to produce this belief ; nor is there the least 
amilitode between the sound we h^ar, and the coach we 
imagine and believe to be passing. 

^ It is true that this suggestion," referring to the illus^ 
tn^n he had just given, ^^ is not natural and original ; it 
is the result of experience and habit But I think it ap- 
pears, from What hath beeii said, that there are natpbal 
SUGGESTIONS ; particularly that sensation suggests the no- 
tion of present existence, and the belief that what we per- 
cdre or feel does now exist; that memory suggests the 
noticMi of pa^ exist^oe, and the belief that what we re- 
member did enst in time past; and ih»t oar sensations 
and thoughts do also suggest the notion of a mind> and 
the belief of its eidstence, and of its relation to our 
thoughts. By a like natural principle it is that a begin- 
ning ctf existence, or any change in nature, suggests to us 
the noticm of a cause, a)id compels our belief c^ its exist- 
ence. And, in like «ianni^> as shall be idiowu when wi^ 
U 2 
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come to the sense of touch, certam sensations of tonich, 
by the constitution of our nature, suggest to us extension, 
solidity, and motion, which are nowise like to sensations, 
although they have hitherto been confounded with tha^iL" 
— We find similar sentiments in various other places. 

Mr. Stewart also, in his Philosophical Essays, q)eaks 
of certain mental phenomena as attendant upon the ob- 
jects of our consciousness, and as suggested by than. 
The notions of time, number, motion, memory, sameness, 
personal identity, present existence, &c., he ascribes nei* 
ther to the external world on the one hand, nor to the in- 
ternal mental operations, of which we are conscious, on 
the other; except so far as they are the occasitms, on 
which the mind brings them out, or suggests them from 
its own inherent energy. Of the notion of duration, for 
instance, he would say, I do not see it, nor hear it, nor 
feel it, nor become acquainted with it by means of any 
other of the senses ; nor am I conscious of it, as I am of 
believijig, reasoning, imagining, &c., but it is suggested 
by the mbd itself; it is an intimation absolutely essential 
to the mind's nature and action* 

It will be noticed that Dr. Reid has not limited the use 
of the word Suggestion exclusively to those ideas, the oc- 
casions of which are purely internal. Nor was this ne- 
cessary. Those cases, however, where ' suggestion is 
brought into exercise by occasions chiefly external (as, 
for instance, in forming tiie notions of externality, space, 
and motion), are comparatively few in number. As a 
general statement, the occasions of its exercise afe either 
wholly of an interior nature, or with only a slight mixture 
of outward circumstances. 

^ 178. Ideas of existence, mind, self-existence, and personal identity. 

We shall now mention a few ideas which have this 
origin, without undertaking to give a complete enumera- 
tion of them. (I.) Existence. Amon^ the various no- 
tions, the origin of which naturally requires to be consid- 
ered under the head of Suggestion, is that of i^xistence. 
What existence is in itself (that is to say, independently 
of any, existent being), it would be useless to inquire. 
Using ^e word as expressive of a mental state, it is tiie 
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fiame of a purely simple idea, and cannot be defined. 
The history of its rise is briefly this : Such is our nature 
that we cannot exist without having the notion of exist- 
ence. So that tbe origin of the idea of existence is in- 
separable from the mere fact that we have a percipient 
and s^tient nature. An insentient being may exist with- 
out having any such idea. But man, being constituted 
with powers of perception, cannot help perceiving that 
he is what he is. If we think, then there is something 
which has this capability of bought ; if we feel, then 
there is not only the mere act of feeling, but something 
also which puts forth the act 

(n.) Mind. The origin of the notion of Mind is similar 
to that of existence. [Neither of them can be strictly and 
properly referred to the senses. We do not see the mind, 
nor is it an object of touch, or of taste, or of any other 
sense. Nor, on the other hand, is tbe notion of mind a 
direct object of the memory, or of reasoning, or of ima- 
^natioQ. The notion arises naturally, or is suggested 
from the mere fact, that the mind actually exists, and is 
susceptible of various feelings and operations. — The same 
may be said of all the distinct powers of the mind, such 
as the power of perception, of memory, of associati(Hi, of 
imagination, of die will ; not of the acts or exercises of 
these powers, it will be noticed, but of the powers them- 
selves. That is to say, they are made known to us, am- 
sidered abstractly and as distinct subjects of thought, not 
by dired perception, either inward or outward, but by 
spontaneity or suggestion. We say not by dired per- 
ception, because there is something intermediate between 
the power and the knowledge of it, viz., the act or exer- 
cise of the power, which is the occasion of the knowledge 
of the power itself. The principle of Original Sugges- 
tion, availing itself of this occasion, gives us a knowledge 
of the distinct susceptibilities of the mind, just as it does 
of the mind as a whole. 

(in.) Similar remarks, as far as spontaneity is con- 
cerned, will apply to the notions (whether we consider 
them as simple or complex) of self-exisi'ence and per- 
sonal roENTiTY. At the very earliest period they flow 
otit, as it w^e, from the mind itself; not resulting from 
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arj prolonged and laborious process^ but freely and spon- 
taneously suggested by it This is so true, that no one 
is able to designate either the precise time, or the pre- 
cise circumstances under which they originate ; for tiiey 
spring into being under all circumstances. We cannot 
look, or touch, or breathe, or move, or think without them. 
These are products g( our mental nature too essential and 
important to be withheld, or to be given only on rare and 
doubtful occasions ; but are brought into existence in all 
timefi and places, aiid under aU the varieties of action and 
fSeeling.— (See, in connexion with this section, § 4, 5, 6.) 

$ 179. Origin of the idea of externality. 

bk giving an account of the or^n of ideas, it is proper, 
in this connexion, to refer to the notion of outwardness 
or ext^nality. Outwardness^ although it is invoked in 
everything which tiie senses have a connexion ^th, is, 
nevertheless, not a direct sul^ect of the senses. As in 
other eases of ideas of internal (^igin, we do not, in strict- 
ness of speedi, smell it, or taste it, or see it, or hear it, or 
touch it; and yet there is nothing which W€ see, taste, 
hear, or totich, of which externality is not predicable. 
The simple fact is, that the senses (or, rather, in this case 
one of diem, that of touch) furnish the occasiion (hot the 
thing itself, but simply the occasion) on ^ich the Intel- 
lect, in virttie of its own spontaneity of action, gives us 
a knowledge of it We have already had opportunity 
(§ 70) to speak of this idea as a most important one | 
as the connectinj^ thought, which introduces us to a new 
manifestation of existence, different from that interior 
exist^ence, which we variously call by the names spirit, 
mind, or soul. It is evident, if we could not form the 
idea of externality, everjrthing which is the subject of 
mental experience would seem to be wholly internal, 
mere modifications of the inward or mental beii^. It is 
this idea, taken in connexion witli the circumstances of 
its origin, which solves what has sometimes been consid- 
ered a great mystery. The question is often asked, How 
is it possible tiiat the mind should pass over from the cir- 
cle of its ©"wn existence, the limits of its own actual per- 
sonality, into the regicm and the loiowledge of thmgi 
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idiolly different frcun itself? If we will interro^te na- 
ture, and rest satisfied with her responses, the matter is 
simple. It is the power that gives us a knowledge of 
MiiMl, and uniting mind with its operations gives us the 
idea of Personality, and combining the present with the 
past originates the idea and the conviction of Personal 
Identity, which assures us also of outwardness, of an ex- 
ternality inconsistent with the assumption of all things 
into our own nature ; the power, overlodced too often, 
and still more frequently estunated too lightly, of Origi- 
nal Suggestion. Nature has implanted within us this 
^ntaneity of thought, this intuitive directness of per- 
ception, and thus taken care to furnish important ele- 
ments of knowledge, which could be possessed in no other 
way, 

§ 180. Idea of matter or material existence. 

It is here also that we find the basis of our conceptbi) 
d MATTEB or material existence, when considered in dis- 
tmcti(»i firom the mere outward presentations or attributes 
of matter. The connexion which we have witii the ma-» 
tmal world by Means of the senses, makes us acquainted 
with whatever is strictly appropriate to those senses, 
such as colour, taste, hardness or softness, extenidon, &c. 
Whai, for in^ance, we look on a piece of wood or any 
other of those material bodies by which we are surround- 
ed, an impression is made on the organ of vision, and 
we have the sensation, or, as we sometimes express it, 
fte idea of colour. By applying the hand to the wood. 
We learn the penetrability or impenetrability, the softness 
or hardness of the mass which we hold. By moving the 
hand firom one point to another in the mass, we are in- 
f(mned of the cootinuity or extension of its parts* But 
it does not appear &at we are able, by means of the 
senses alone, t^ carry our inquiries beneath the surface 
of the body in such a way or to such a degree as to be- 
come direcdy acquainted with that interior somethinff, 
whatever it is, which is the basis or suj^rt of these qual- 
ities. The external or sensible Intellect (that is, the in- 
tellect iterating by means of the senses) furnishes am- 
ply &e occasion of the idea of matter or material exust- 
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ence ; whUe the internal or pure Intellect (that is, the 
intellect independent of the senses), acting upon that oc- 
casion, and availing itself of its power of Ori^al Su^« 
gestion, brings into existence and realizes the idea itsdUL 
— ^This is th^ simple statement of the fact; but it appears 
to be abundantly authenticated by the cominon expe- 
rience of men. That which is outward and operates upon 
the senses, that which we taste, and see, and handle, is 
presented to us (in other words, we regard it) in the 
light of an attribute or qu^ity rather than of substance. 
But the very idea of a quality or attribute implies as the 
antecedent condition of its own existence, an objeot or 
subject to which it belongs. The idea of such a subject 
or object is, under these circumstances (that is to say, 
when anything presents itself to our notice in the aspect 
of an attribute or quality), not only naturally and neces- 
sarily suggested to us, but it obviously compels gur be- 
lief. As we h^ve already had occasion to remark (§ 
132), we believe, and we cannot help believing, that 
there is some ba^, some foimdation, which is the sup- 
port of the various attributes and qualities which are pre- 
sented to our senses ; just as we have the idea and be- 
lieve in the existence of a Grod, although we know no- 
thing of his interior essence or nature, but only of his 
manifestations, attributes, or operations ; or as we have 
the idea of mind suggested to us, and fully believe in 
the existence of mind, although mind is entirely inacces- 
sible in itself, and is made known wholly by mose vari- 
ous acts of which we are conscious, such as perceiving, 
remembering, reasoning, willing, and the like. 

^ 181. Origin of tbe idea of motion. 

The idea of Motion, one of those with which we are 
most early and familiarly acquainted, is of internal and 
suggestive origin. Motion does not appear to be ad- 
dressed directly to the senses. We can see things in 
motion^ but not motion itself; we can touch things in 
motion but motion itself is not accessible and knowable 
by that sense, nor by any other. When bodies move 
firom each other, this new state of things is always indi- 
cated by a change in the appearance of the respective 
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bodies, such as increased dimness of colour, diminished 
size, obscmity in the outline, &c. The relation of things, 
considered in regard to mere position^ is disturbed and 
altered also. Under these circumstances, the idea of 
motion is naturally and necessarily suggested. And it 
exists ^th all that degree of definiteness and distinctness 
which is necessary for our present purposes. 

^ 182. Of the nature of unity and the origin of that notion. 

Another important notion, properly entitled to a con- 
fflderation here, is that of unfty. We shall decline at- 
tempting to explain the nature of unity, for the simple 
reason that nothing is more easy to be understood; every 
child knows what is meant by one. And how can we* 
explain it, if we would ? We can explain a hundred by 
resolvii^ it into parts ; we can explain fifty or a score 
hj makmg a like separation of the whole number into 
the subordinate portions of which it is made up ; but 
^ when we arrive at unity, we must stop, and can go no 
Airthen 

It is true, attempts have been made to define it, but, 
like many other such attempts, they have proved Aitile. 
Unity has been called a thing indivisible in itself y and 
divided from everything else. But this makes us no 
wiser. Is it anything more than to say that the unity 
of an object is its indivisibiUty ? Or, in other words, that 
its unity is its xmity "? 

As the idea of unity is one of the simplest, so it is one 
of the earliest notions which men have. It originates in 
the same way, and very nearly at the same time, with the 
notions of existence, self-existence, personal identity, and 
the like. When a man has a notion of himself, he evi- 
dently does not think of himself as two, three, or a dozen 
men, but as one. As soon as he is able to think of hinx- 
self as distinct from his neighbour, as soon as he is in np 
danger of mingUng and confounding his own identity with 
that of the multitude around him, so soon does he form 
the notion of unity. It exists as distinct in his mind as 
tiie idea of his own existence does ; and arises there im- 
loediately successive to that idea, because it is impoa^e* 
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ble, in the nature of things^ that be chould hare a notion 
of himself as a twofold or divided parson. 

Unity ia the fundamental element of all enumeration. 
By the repetition or adding of this element, we are able 
to form numbers to any extent. These numbers may be 
combined among themselves, and employed merely as ex- 
pressive of mutual relations, or we may apply them, if ^e 
choose, to all external objects whatever, to which we are 
able to give a common name. — (See ^ 145.) 

i 183. Nature of loceeMtOD, and origin of the idea of succession. 

Another of those conceptions which naturally oifer 
themselves to our notice here, is tbat of €;uocession. This 
term (when we inquire whstt succession is in itself) is 
one of general application, expressive of a mode of ex- 
istence rather than of existence itself; and in its appli- 
cation to mind in particular, expressive of a conditicm of 
the mind's action, but not of the action itself, which that 
condition regulates. It is certainly a fact too well )a)own 
to require comment, that our minds eiast at different pe- 
riods in successive states ; that our thoughts and feelings, 
in obedience to a permanent law, follow eacb other in a 
train. This is the simple fact And the fact of such 
succession, whenever it takes place, forms the occasion on 
which the notion or idea of succession is suooESTfiD to the 
mind. Being a simple mental state, it is not susceptible 
of definition ; yet every man possesses it, and every one 
is lightly supposed to understand its nature. 

Accordingly, it is not necessary to refer the ori^n of 
this idea to anything external. It is certain that the 
sense of smell cannot directly give us the idea of succes- 
sion, nor the sense of taste, nor oi touch. And we well 
know that the deaf and dumb possess it not less Ihan 
others. The blind also, who have never seen tbe face of 
heaven, nor bdield that sun and moon which measure 
out for us days, and months, and years, have the notion of 
succession. They feel, they think, they reason, at least 
in some small degree, like other men ; and it is impossi- 
ble that they should be without it The ori^, tiiere- 
fore, o£ this notion is within ; it is the unfailing result of 
the inward operation to call it forth, however true it may 
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be that it is subsequently applied to outward objects and 
events. 

^ 184. Origin of the notion of duration. 

There is usually understood to be a distinction between 
the idea of succession and that of duration, though nei- 
ther can be defined. The idea oi succession is supposed 
to be antecedent in point of time to that of duration (we 
speak now of succesnon and duration relatively to our 
conception of them, and not in themselves considered). 
Duration must be supposed to exist antecedently to suc- 
cession in the order of nature ; but succession is the form 
in which it is made to apply to men ; and is, therefore, 
naturally the oo^asion on which the idea of it arises in 
men's minds. Having the notion of succession, and that 
of personal or self-existence, a foundation is laid for the 
additional conception of permanency or duration; in 
other words, it naturally arises in the mind, or is suggest- 
ed, under these circumstances. 

As we cannot, according to this view of its origin^ 
have the notion of duration without succession, hence it 
happens that we know nothing of duration when we are 
perfectly asleep, because we are not then conscious of 
those intellectual changes which are involved in succes- 
sion. If a person coiiud sleep with a perfect suspension 
of all his mental operations from this time until the res- 
urrection, the whole of that period would appear to him 
as nothing. Ten thousand years passed under such cir- 
cumstances would be less than a few days or even hours. 

That the notion of succession (we do not say succes- 
sion itself, but only our rudion or idea of it) is antece- 
dent to, and is essential to that of duration^ is in some 
measure proved by various facts. There are on record a 
number of cases of remarkable somnolency, in which 
persons have slept for weeks and even months. One of 
the most striking is that of Samuel Chilton, a labourer of 
Tinsbury, near Bath, in England. On one occasion, ip 
the year 1696, he slept from the ninth of April to the 
8«*venth of August, about seventeen weeks, being kept 
alive by small quantities of wme poured down his throat. 
He th^ awoke, dressed himself, and walked about the 

Vol. I. — X 
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room, ''being perfectly unconscious that he had dept 
more than one night Nothing, indeed, could make him 
believe that he had slept so long, till, upon going to the 
fields, he saw crops of barley and oats ready for the 
sickle, which he remembered were only sown when he 
last vifflted them."* 

The result is similar when the suspension of the mental 
action is caused in any other way. It is related, for in- 
stance, of a British captain at the battle of the Nile, that 
he was giving an order from the quarter-deck of his ves- 
sel, when a shot struck him in the head, depriving him 
instantaneously of sense and speech. Living, however, 
he was taken home, and remamed in this condition for 
the period of fifteen months in the Greenwich Hospital. 
At the end of that period, during which he had exhibited 
no signs of intelligence, an operation was performed on 
him by a skilfiil surgeon, that restored him at once to the 
exercise of his mental faculties. And it is stated, as the 
first result of this mental restoration, that he immediately 
rose in his bed, and completed the order which had been 
so abruptly interrupted so mamr months befi)re. 

In the Proceedings of the French Royal Academy of 
Sciences in 1719, there is also a statement illustrative of 
the subject under consideration, to the following effect — 
There was in Lausanne a nobleman, who, as he was giv- 
ing orders to a servant, suddenly lost his speech and all 
his senses. Different remedies were tried, but, for a very 
considerable tune, withotft effect For six months he 
appeared to be in a deep sleep, unconscious of every- 
thing. At the end of that |)eriod, however, resort hav- 
ing been had to certain surgical operations, he was sud- 
denly restored to his speech and the exerc^e of his un- 
derstanding. When ne recovered, the servant to whom 
he had been giving orders happening to be in the room, 
he asked him if he had done what he had ordered him 
to, not being sensible that any interval, except perhaps a 
very short one, had elapsed during his illness.! 

* The publication from which this statement is taken, and which con 
tains others of similar import, refers to Frazer's Magazine as its authority. 

i^ The Academy received this statement from Crousaz, Mathematical 
PM»feMor ftt Launnne, and author of a Treatise ok Logic, dcc.^Per- 
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4 186. Of time and its measurtemeiits, toad of eternity. 

When duration is estimated or measured, we then call 
it Time. Such measurements, as every one is aware, are 
made by meaiis of certain natural or artificial motions. 
The annual revolution of the sun (using language in ac- 
cordance with the Common apprehensions on the subject) 
marks off the pc^on of diu-ation which we call a yeab ; 
the revolution of the moon marks off another portion, 
which we call a bionth ; the diurnal revolution of the sun 
gives us the period of a day; the movements of the 
hands over the face of a clock or watch give the dimin- 
ished durations of hours and minutes. This is time, 
which differs from duration only in the circumstance of 
its being measured. 

What we call Eternity is only a modified or imperfect 
time ; or, rather, time not completed. Wd look back 
over the months, and days, and years of our former ex- 
istence; we look forward and onward, and behold ages 
crowding on ages, and time springing from time. And 
in this way we are forcibly led to tbimc of time unfinish- 
ed, of time progressive but never completed ; and to this 
complex notion we give the name of Eternity. 

^ 186. Marks or characteristics of time. 

To this notice of the origin of the notion of time, it 
will not be impropa: to add, as it. is one of great impor- 
tance, some of its marks or characteristics. — (1.) Time 
(meaning by the term duration as existing in succession, 
and as susceptible of being measured)' is strictly and 
properly predicable only of finite beings, and not of the 
Supreme Being. It is evident that, in its application to 
the human mind, time becomes a law or fixed condition 
of the mental action, a restriction placed upon it, a sort 
of vril,.which would hide knowledge from us, were it not 
that it is drawn up gradually, and lets it in by degrees. 
But it IS ^ually evident that there can be no law of this 
nature restricting the Divine Mind. Those multiplied 
bets sind evente, which are brought one after another 

aoDs suddenly attacked by delirium and afterward restored, exhibit the 
*ame nnconscioasness and ignorance of the intermediate lapse of time. 
-See AbwrrromlM^^e loMlkctual Piulpeopby, SccUm on lasaiuty. 
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before the minds of men, in consequence of fhdr limited 
mental constitution, are spread out at once before the 
Divine Mind, as on a map. Whether past, preset, or 
future, they are embraced and c<teprehended in a single 
dance. In diis respect there is not the slightest analogy 
between the Supreme Mind and the minds of men.-^2.) 
Time is not susceptible of any visible or outward reproi- 
sentation, as might be expected if its origin had been 
external instead of internal. It is true, we apply lan- 
guage to time, which would imply,^ if strictly interpreted, 
tiiat it has extension or length. We speak of a long or 
short time, as if it were actually susceptible of material 
measurement But this is owuig partly to certain casual 
associations, and partly to the imperfection of langaage, 
and not to anything in the i\ature of time itself. (See 
the chapter on Casual Associations.) 

^3.) Time, as it exists in our mental apprehension and 
in its relation to the intellect, is inseparable from events. 
Whatever event has taken place, whether it be some act 
of men or some occurrence m nature, although we are ig* 
Borant of the hour, the day, or the month, we cannot 
possibly conceive of it independently of time. This is 
a fixea, immutable, and ultimate condition of all our 
perceptions, so far as they regard events. That is to say, 
we cannot think of them, we cannot conceive of them 
as eidsting or taking place out of time; — (4.) Time, in its 
{;>ecific and appropriate nature^ is indestructible, while 
the human soul ranains the same it now does. It is not 
within the limits of human capability to contemplate 
events as the Supreme Being does, at once and simulta- 
neously ; but it can be done in succession alone ; nor 
have we reason to suppose that it will ever be otherwise. 
It is true, the Angel shall at last appear, standing on 
the land and the sea, and shall swear that time shaU be 
no longer ; yet the time which the angel of the Apoca- 
lypse is destined thus to abolish, is only that which is 
measured by these stars, this moon, and the revolutions of 
this earth. As long as the human soul exists, in whatev- 
er part of the universe, there must at least be, not only 
duration, but duration as existing in succession, woiess tte 
nature of the soul be fundamentally changed. 
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i 187. The id«a of spaco not of oxteroal origin. 

Anotha: of those notions, the origin of which we pro- 
'pose to consider under the head of Suggestion, is the 
idea of SPACE. — ^Perhaps it will be asked why we have 
disregarded in this instance the authority and example of 
Mr. Locke, who has ranked it with the notions of Exter- 
nal origin, or, in his own phraseology, with those which 
come into the mind by the way of sensation. And cer- 
tainly it might be expected that we should assent to that 
arrangement, if it could be definitely shown to us which 
of the senses it is to be ascribed to. But it is obvious that 
this cannot easily be done. 

If it were of external origin, if it could properly be 
said to come into the mind by the way of sehsation, we 
should be able io make such a reference of it But let 
Ds inquire. It will evidently not be pretended that the 
notion of space is to be ascribed to the senses of taste, of 
smell, or of hearing. And can it be ascribed to the sense 
of touch ? Is it a matter of feeling ? A single consider- 
ation wiU suggest a satisfactory answer. It will certain- 
ly be acknowledged that we can have no knowledge by 
the sense of toudi (with the single exception perhaps of 
the ideks of heat and cold, which are sometimes ascribed 
to it) of anything which does not present some resistance. 
The degree of resistance may greatly vary, but there 
will be always some. But no one will undertake to say 
that rmstance is a quality of i^ace, or enters in anyway 
into his notion of it. 

Nor are there less obvious objections to regarding it as 
a direct object of sight. The sense of sight gives us no 
direct knowledge of anything but of colours ; all other vis- 
ual perceptions are original m the sense of touch, and are 
made the property of the sight by transference. No one 
certainly ever speaks of space as red, or white, or of any 
other colour, or conceives of it as such. 

There is another consideration, adverse to ascribing the 
idea of space to the senses, applicable equally to the 
sight and the touch. Everything coming within the cog- 
nizance of those two senses (with the exception already 
alluded to) has form, limits, bounds, place, &c. But the 
idea to which we are now att«iding is utterly exclusive 
X2 
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of everything of fhis nature ; it k not susceptible oi cir- 
cumscription and figure* So far firom it, when we escape 
beyond the succession of circumscribed and insulated ob- 
jects, we have but just entered within its empire. If we 
kt the nund range forth beyond the forms immediately 
surrounding us, beyond the world itself, beyond all the 
systems of woiids in the universe ; if we stand, in our con- 
ception on the verge of the remotest star, and look down- 
ward and upward, it is then the idea of space rushes 
upon the mind vdth a power before unknown. — ^These 
con^derations clearly lead to the conclusion that the no- 
tion of space is not susceptible of being ascribed directly 
to sensation in any of its forms, and is not, in the proper 
s^ise of the terms, of external origin. It may perhaps 
be maintained, that we shall find an adequate account of 
its origin if we combine the aid of • abstraction with sen- 
sation. It is admitted, that by the sense of touch we have 
a knowledge of the extension of bodies, which includes, 
when it is contemplated under different views, length, 
breadth, height, &c. But still it does not appear how ab- 
straction, applied to extension, or anything included in 
extension, can give us space. It is evident that the ab- 
stract notion which we form of the length of a body is 
different from the one in question. And if we abstract 
height or bi^eadth, these also come short of giving us 
space. If we could abstract height, length, and breadth 
at once, and then combine them together, we should not 
even then have space, but, on the contrary, a solid body. 

4 188. The idea of space h^ its origin in saggestion. 

What then shall we say of the origin of the notion of 
space 1 When pressed on this point we have but one 
answer to give; it is the natural oflspring of the mind ; it 
is a creation of the soul, wholly inseparable from its ele- 
mentary constitution and action ; an intimation, coming 
firom an interior and original impulse. The opinion of 
Cousin (not to mention that of others of a like import) 
closely approximates to this statement. After criticising 
upon Locke, as Mr. Stewart has done before him, and as- 
serting the futility of pretending to derive this notion di- 
rectly from the senses^ he adds as follows : " ^u catUraire 
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Vidii d^etpace nam est donneiy a Poccasion de Pide^ de 
corps, pair la pensei, Pentendement, Pesprit^ la raison, enfin 
par une pmssance autre que la seTisation.^^* 

It remains to be added, that, while we cannot directly 
refer the notion in question to the senses, we cannot even 
state with certainty any particular occadon on which it 
arises, for we have the notion at a period further back 
than we can remember. On this point, however, it is un- 
doubtedly true, that we may advance opinions more or 
less probable. — It is, for instance, a supposition not alto- 
gether worthless,, that motion may have been th^ original 
occasion of the rise of this idea. At an early period we 
moved the hand, either to grasp something removed at a 
little distance, or in the mere playful exercise of the mus- 
cles, or perhaps we transferred the whole body from one 
position to another ; and it is at least no impossibility, 
that on such an occasion the idea of space may have been 
called fordi in the soul. 

But there is anotha: supposition still more entitled to 
nc^ce, the one referred to m the above quotation from 
Couan. Our acquaintance with external bodies by means 
of the senses may have been the occasion of its rise, al- 
though the senses liiemselves are not its direct source. 
It is certain that we cannot contemplate any body what- 
ever, an apple, a rose, a tree, a house, without always 
finding the idea of ^ace ^ ready and necessary concom- 
itant. We cannot conceive of a body which is ruywhere. 
So that we may at least date the origin of the idea of 
^ace as early as our acquaintance with any external 
body whatever. In other words, it is a gift of the mind, 
made simultaneously with its earliest external perceptions. 

^ 189. Characteristic marks of the notion of space. • 

What has been said has prepared the way for the bet- 
tar understanding of the characteristic marks of space, as 
it exists in the mind's view of it. Of these marks there 
are fow which will help to distinguish it. — (1.) like du- 
cation or time, space is not capable of being visibly repre- 
sented. The remarks which have already been made 
el^urly evince this. Nothing can be viably represented 
* L*HiBtoii« de U I%iloaophie, tome ii., Dir-septieme Le^on. 
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which does not come within the direct range and cogni- 
sance of the senses, as i^ace does not. — (2.) It has no 
form nor limits. This might, perba{)s, be conadered as 
naturally resulting from the characteristic first mentioned* 
And, b^des, we may safely appeal here to general ^e- 
rience, and assert widiout hesitation that no man limits 
space in his conception of it, nor is it even in his power 
80 to do. 

(3.) It is absolute and necessary. We speak of a thing 
as absolute which is not dependant on another, and is un- 
alterable. This is not the case with anything whatever 
which we become acquainted with by means of the di- 
rect agency of the senses. All such bodies are constantly 
chan'gmg, and there is no difficulty in the supposition that 
they may all be struck out of existence. But it is im- 
possible for us to associate the idea of non-existence with 
space. It is unalterably the same. But there Js evident- 
ly nothing unalterable which is not naturally and neces- 
sarily so. It is on this ground, therefore, that we as&agn 
to space the characteristic of being absolute and necessary. 
— (4.) A fourth characteristic is, that it is the condition 
of the existence of all bodies ; that is to say, it is impos- 
sible for us to conceive of a body without aasociating the 
notion of space with it We are so ccnistituted that 
what we understand by space is utterly inseparable from 
everything outward which has outlines and form. So 
that we may truly say of space that it is the condition of 
the existence of all bodies, at least relatively to ourselves. 
And hence, as it is internally conceived of, it becomes a 
great law of the mind, modifying and limiting all its out- 
ward perceptions. We cannot conceive of Ejects out of 
space any more than we can conceive of events out of 
time. It is true, the poet Gray represents Milton as hav- 
ing, in his Paradise Lost, scaled the limits which time 
arid space impose on human conceptions ; the Jlaming 
houndSy as he calls them. But this is only the license and 
fiction of a poet. If that should ever happen which he 
has so sublimely imagined, and men should ever break 
through those great and unalterable barriers which Grod 
has erected between himself and inferior intelligt^nces, 
we might well anticipate the result which the same glow- 
ing fancy has indicated : 
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''They mw, but, blasted with excess of light, 
Closed their eyes in endless night.*' 

4 190. Of the origin of the idea of power. 

Under flie head of Suggestion the idea of power prop* 
erly belongs. Every man has this notion ; every one feels^ 
too, that there i3 a corresponding reality ; in otiier words, 
pbwer is not only a mere subject of thought, but has, in 
some important sense,*a real existence* And we may 
add that every one knows, although there is somewhere 
a great original fountain of power, independent of all 
created beings, that he has a portion (small indeed it 
may be, but yet u portion) of the element of ^lower in 
his own mind and in his own person. There is indeed a 
Power, unexpl(n^ and invisible, which has reared the 
mountains, which rolls the ocean, and which propels the 
sun in his course ; but it is nevertheless true, that man, 
humble as he is in the scale of rational and accountable 
beings, possesses, as an attribute of his own nature, an 
amount of real efficiency suited to the limited sphere 
which Providence has allotted him. This is a simple 
statement of the fact Power goes hand in hand with 
existence, intelligence, and accountability. There is no 
existence, either mtelligent or unintelligent, without pow- 
er, either in the thing itself, or in something else which 
sustains it There is no (iccourttable existence without 
power, existing in and participating in such existence, 
and constituting the basis of its accountability. 

But the principal question here is, not what power is 
in itself, nor whether man possesses pow;er in fact, but 
under what circumstances the notion or idea of power 
arises in the human mind. The occasions of the origin 
of this idea, so far as we are able to judge, appear to be 
threefold.— (1.) All cases of antecedence and sequence 
in the natural world. We are so constituted that, in con- 
nexion with such cases of antecedence and sequence, we 
are led, at j^.yejcy ,^.^ly period of life, to frame the prop- 
osition and to receive it as an undeniable truth, that there 
can be no beginning or change of existence without a 
cause This proposition involves the idea of efficiency 
or power.— (2.) The control of the will over the muscu- 
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lar action. We are so constituted that, whenever we 
will to put a part of the body in motion, and the motion 
follows the volition, we have the idea of power. — (3.) 
The control of the will over the other m«ital powers. 
Within certain limits and to a certain extent there seems 
to be ground for supposing that die will is capaUe of ex- 
ercisiftff a directing control over the mental as well as 
over the bodily powers.* And whenever we are cmi- 
scious of such control being exercised, V(4ie1her it be 
greater or less, occasion is fmrnished for the origin (^ this 
idea. It is then called forth or suggested. It is not 
seen by the material eye, nor reached by the sense of 
touch ; but, emerging di itself from the mind, like a star 
from the depths of the firmament, it reveals itself dis- 
tinctly and brightly to the mtellectual vision. 

^ 191. Origin of Uie idea of the first or primitive. 

The mind, satisfied with nothing short of the elements 
and foundations of knowledge, seeks, in its inquiry into 
the origin and causation of things, not only for the ele- 
ment of Power, but also for the FmsT cause, the antece- 
dent which has no other antecedent, the PRnirrivE. When- 
ever we see a thing, we are naturally led to think of, and 
to inquire for the beginmng of that thing. 'Riere is a 
sort of natural consanguinity of events, an unalterable tie, 
which binds the present with ihe past, and the past with 
that which is stiir further back in the depths of time. 
The thing, the event, the fact (whatever exists or takes 
place), calls for that to which it is related, the antecedent 
and basis of its own existence, in the langua^ of Scrip- 
ture, as " deep calls to deep." Hence flie idea of the 
Primitive. — ^This important notion (which we variously 
express by the words first, original, beginning, and the 
like) originates in the Intellect rather than in -Sense, and 
in that particular form of intellectual activity which we 
denominate Suggestion. It is obvious, while we can see, 
or hear, or touch anythii^ which is an object of the out- 
ward senses, we cannot, with strict piropriety and laruth of 
cpeech, be said to touch or see its antecedence cft primi- 
tiveness. In fact, there is only one object, and that no 
Other than the Supreme Being himself, to whom this idea, 
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with absolute truth or strictness, will a{^Iy at all. We 
look at the works of man and the worls of nature ; ev- 
erything which has form or activity ; the sun, the moon, 
the stars, the ocean, the forests. But the mind, not sat- 
isfied with the perception of the thing, looks still further 
for its cause, its effective antecedent, the foundation of its 
existence. It inquires, who reared the forest, who rolls 
the ocean, who made the sun ? The mind itself, there- 
fore, suggests the notion of something which goes before, 
of PRIORITY ; and, advancing under the impulses of its 
own nature, it proceeds from step to step, from star to 
star, froqa exigence to existence, till it finds the absolute 
Primitive in that great Being, who involves m the fact of 
Jiis Supremacy noi only the subordination, but the subse- 
quence o{ all things else. And it is to be kept in mind, 
tiiat it is found there, not as a matter of outward, but of 
inward perception; revealed, not to the understanding, 
perceiving through the restricted instrumentality of the 
smes, but to the understanding, perceiving in the intuitive 
.%ht of its own spontaiofious action* 

^ 192. Of the ideas of right and wrong. 

Right and Wrong also are conceptions of the pure Un- 
derstanding ; that is, of the Understanding operating in 
virtue of its own inteiior nature, and not as dependant on 
the senses. We are constituted intellectually in such a 
manner, that, whenever occasions of actual right or wrong 
occur, whenever objects fitted to excite a moral approval 
or disapproval are presented to our notice, the ideas of 
BIGHT and WKONG naturally and necessarily arise within 
us. In respect to these ideas or irUelledions (if we choose 
to employ an expressive term partially fallen into disused, 
Cudwortji, Stewart, Cousin, and other writers of acknowl- 
edged discernment and weight, appear to agree in pla- 
cing the origin qf them here. And this arrangement of 
(hem is understood to be in^Kxrtant in connexion with 
the theory of Morals. Jf these ideas originate in the pure 
intellect, and are simple, as they obviously are, then each 
of them necessarily has its distinctive nature ; each of 
them is an entity by itself; and it is impossible to con- 
ceive of them as identical or interchangeable with each 
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other. They are as truly unlike as our conceptions of 
WMiy and hme^ or of space and fower. And if this is 
true of our Ueas of right and >vrone, it is not less so of 
right and wrong themselves. In omer words, right can 
never become wrong, nor wrong right ; they are placed 
forever apart, each occupying its own sphere ; and thus 
we have a foundation laid for the important doctrme of 
the immutability of moral distinctions. — ^* The distinction 
between right and wrong," says Cousin (Psychology, 
chap. 5), " may be incorrectly applied, may vary in regard 
to particular objects, and may become clearer and more 
correct in time, without ceasing to be with all men the 
same thing at the bottom. It is a umvorsal conception 
of Reason, and hence it is found in all languages, those 
products and faithful images of the mind — ^oi only is 
this distinction universal, but it is a necessary conception. 
In vain does the reason, after having once receiv^, at- 
tempt to deny it, or call in question its truth. It cannot 
One cannot at will regard th^ same action as just and un- 
just These two ideas bafHe every attempt to commute 
them, the one for the other. Their objects may change, 
but never their nature." 

^ 193. Origin of the ideas of moral merit and demerit. 

Closely connected with the ideas of right and wrong 
are the ideas of moral merit and DEMEarr. In the order 
of nature fwhat is sometimes called the logical order), 
the ideas ot right and wrong come first Without pos- 
sessing the antecedent notions of right and vnt)ng, it 
would be impossible for us to frame the ideas of moral 
merit and demerit. For what merit can we possibly at- 
tach to him in whom we discover no rectitude ; or what 
demerit in him in whom we discover no want of it ! 
Merit always implies virtue as its antecedent and neces- 
sary condition, while demerit as certainly implies the 
want of it or vice. Although the ideas of merit and de- 
merit, in consequence of being simple, are undefinable, 
there can be no doubt of their existence, and of their 
being entirely clear to our mental perception ; and that 
they famish a well-founded and satisfactory basis for 
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many of our judgments in respect to the moral character 
and conduct of mankind. 

^ ld4. Of other elements of knowledge developed in suggestion. 

In giving ah account of the ideas from this source, we 
have preferred, as designative of their origin, the term 
SUGGESTION, proposcd and employed by Reid and Stewart, 
to the word reason, proposed by Kant, and adopted by 
Cousin and some other writers, as, on the whole, more con- 
formable to the prevalent usage of the English language 
In common parlance and b}r the established usage of the 
language, the word reason is expressive of the deductive 
rather man of the suggestive faculty ; and if we annul or 
perplex the present use of that word by a novel apphca- 
tion of it, we must introduce a new word to e^i^ress the 
process of deduction. Whether we are correct m this or 
not, we shall probably find no disagreement or opposition 
in asserting, not only the existence, but the great impor- 
tance of the intellectual capability which we have been 
considering. The thing, and the nature of the thing, is 
undoubtedly of more consequence than the mere name. 

In leaving this interesting topic, we would not be un- 
derstood to intimate that ttie notions of existence, mind, 
personal identity, unity, succession, motion, duration, 
power, and the others which have been mentioned, are 
all which Suggestion furnishes. It might not be easy to 
make a complete enumeration ; but, in giving an account 
of the genesis of human knowledge, may we not ascribe 
the ideas of truth, freedom, design or intelligence, neces-. 
aty, fitness or congruity, reality, order, plurality, totality, 
immensity, posabflity, infinity, happiness, reward, pun- 
ishment, and perhaps many others, to this source 1 In 
particular, may we not assign here (such is the doctrine, 
and one of the excellences of the system of Kant) the 
abstract conceptions of Beauty and Deformity ? It is 
true that we feel the Beautiftd and its opposite by the in- 
ward SensiMities, as.we diall have occasion to notice 
and explain when we come to that interesting view of 
the mind. But is it not true also that we conceive or 
have an idea of it by the mtellecf? We may pot be 
able to tell what the beautiful is, but does not the intel-* 

VoL.1.— Y 
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lectyby a qxtttaneous and effectiye intimaticNiy assure us 
of the fact of its existence ? And if there is a Beauti- 
ful, is there not also a Deformed, and, of qourse, a fixed 
and immutable distinction between them 1 Could we 
have a distinct idea of the Beautiful without an idea of 
the Deformed, any more than we could have an idea of 
Right without an idea of Wrong 1 . Our opinions as to 
what is in fact beautiful may vary in a given case; but 
that does not prove the absence of the reality, nor alter 
the essentiaUties of its nature. It is a common remark 
that religion is practically no religion to those who have 
no faith in it ; so the Beautiful is practically annihilated 
to those who have not the power of perceiving it \ but, 
independent of the drcumstance of its being percaved or 
not, it is the Beautiful still ; like the sweet song of the 
biixl in the desert, the same in itself, though there is do 
one to hear it and rej<ttce in it So that we cannot but 
assent to those who assert tha4: the foundations of Aes* 
tfaetics (that is, the science of the.BeautiAil as applied tfir 
nature and the arts) are firm ; not depending upon vaii^ 
able circumstances, but substantiated by the permanency 
of nature* And hence it has fa^ened, that what was 
beautiful and pleasing to mankind four thousand years 
ago, is beautiful and ^easing still, simply because Beau- 
ty in nature, like Rectitude in morals, is, in 1i)ie element 
and substance of its constitution, indestructible and inva- 
riable. The idea of the Beautiful, as thus explained, is 
made known by Suggestion. 

^ 195. Suggestion a sourqe of principles as well as of ideas. 

One remark more remains to be made. Original Sug- 
gestion is not only the source <^ ideas (and particularly 
of ideas Amdamental and unalterable), but also of frm- 
dples. The r^soning faculty, which in its nature js es- 
sentially comparative and deductive, must have ^me- 
-thin^ to rest upcm back of itself, and of still h^her au- 
thority than itself, with which, as a first link in the chain, 
the process of deduction begins It ip the suggestive in* 
tellect which is the basis of the action of the comparing 
and (leductive intellect Of those elementary or trans- 
cendental prc^sitions, which are generally acknowledg- 
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ed to be prerequisites and conditions of the exercise of 
the deductive faculty, there are four particularly wor- 
thy of notice.' — (1.) There is no beginning or change of 
existence without a cause. — (2.) Matter and mind have 
uniform and permanent laws. — {3.) Every quality sup- 
poses a subject, a real existence, of which it is a quality. 
— (4.) Means, conspiring together to produce a certam 
end, imply intelligence. — ^The first of ttiese propositions 
is the basis of all those reasonings which are eniployed 
4x> |Ht)ve the existence of God from the light of nature, 
besides having other important applications in regard to 
anydung and everything that is past. The second is es- 
s^tial to the contmuance of our existence and our activ- 
ity, inasmuch as it lays the foundation of all foreoght 
into the future, and of the im ortant consequences de^- 
pendant upon such foresight The third givesus a knowl- 
edge of mind and matter, the mental and material world, 
^ distincticm fr(»n their mere attributes and operaticms; 
assuring us of a substance or actuality of existence, as 
well as of the manifestations or signs of existence. By 
means of the fourth we are enabled to conduct the diffi- 
cult and important process of separating the two great 
domains of matter smd mind, detecting indications of in- 
teUigence imder material forms, and assigning both to 
mind and matter their appropriate sphere and responsi- 
bilities. — ^These great truths ate made known, not by de- 
duction nor by oirect experience, but l^ a spontaneous 
and original intimation of the Si^gestive intellect. As 
they are not the creations of a process of reasoning, so 
they are not destructible by such a process. They stand 
imbedded in the mind's structure, and cannot be over- 
thrown without a subversion of the essential elements of 
our mental nature. — (For further remarks on two of these 
Elementary propositions, see the Chapter on Primary 
Tniths.) 
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CHAPTER EL 

CONSCIOUSNESS. 
^ 196. ComcioatneM the 2d source of iDternal knowledge ; its mtora. 

The second source of that knowledge which, in dis* 
tinction from sensations and external perceptions, is de- 
nominated Internal, is oomciousNESs. By the common 
usage of the language, the term Consciousness is appro* 
priated to express the way c»r method in which we ob' 
tain the knowledge of those objects which belong to the 
mind itself, and which do not, and cannot exist mde- 
pendently of some mind. Imagining and reasoning are 
terms expressive of real objects of tnought, but eyidently 
the objects of which cannot be siippo^ to exist, inde- 

Smdently of some mind which imagines and reasons. 
ence every instance of consciousness ma^ be regarded 
as embracing in itself the three following distinct notions 
at least, viz., (L) The idea of self or (^ personal exist- 
ence, which we possess not by direct consciousness, but 
by suggestion, expressed in Englidi by the words self, 
BfTSELF, and the personal pronoun I ; (2.^ some quality, 
state, or operation of the mind, whatever, it may be ; and, 
(3.) a relative percepti(m of possession, appropriation, or 
belonging to. For instance, a person says, I am conscious 
OF LOVE, OB OF ANGER, OR OF PENITENCE. Here the idea 
of SELF or of personal existence is expressed by the 
pronoun I ; there is a different mental state, and express- 
ed by its appropriate term, that of the affection of anger, 
&c. ; the phrase ooNscioiis of, expresses the feeling of re- 
lation, which instantaneously and necessarily recognises 
the passion of anger as the attribute or property of the 
subject of the proposition. And in this case, as in all 
others where we apply the term under consideration, con- 
sciousness does ncSt properly extend to anything which 
has an existence extraneous to the conscious siu>ject or 
soul itself. 

It may be added further, that Consciousness seems to 
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sustain fhe same relation to the yarious^ attributes of the 
mind which Sensation, or perhaps, more properly, Per- 
ception, does to those of matter. In both cases, viz., in 
Consciousness and in External P^ception, we may be said, 
with a great degree of propriety, to have direct knowl- 
edge ; that is to say, knimledge without the intervention 
of a series of intermediate facts. In the case of Percep- 
tion, we have a new state of mind ; and by means of it 
(or perhaps we may^ say^ as involved in it) we imme- 
diately and necessarily have a knowledge of the corre- 
spoadmg external object. And so in Consciousness, 
whenever a new state of mind exists, we recognise its 
existence at once, and as an attribute of our own minds. 
.We cannot help doing it 

^ 197. Further remarkf on the proper objects of coQaciousnesf. 

As there are scmie things to which Consciousness, as 
the term is usually employed, relates, and others to which 
it does not, it is proper to consider it in this respect more 
fiilly.— ( 1.) Aa to those thoughts which may have aris- 
en, or those emotions which mey have a^tated us in 
times past, we cannot with propriety be said to be con- 
scious of Ihem at the present moment, although we may 
be conscious of that present state of mind which we term 
the recollection of them. — {2.\ Again, Consciousness has 
no direct connexion with sucn objects, whether material 
or immaterial, as exist at the present time, but are exter- 
nal to the mind, or, in other, words, have an existence in- 
dependent of it 

For instance, we are not, strictly speaking, conscious 
of any material existence whatever; of the earth which 
we tread, of the food which nourishes us, of the clothes 
that protect, or of anything else of the like nature with 
which we are conversant; but are conscious merely of the 
effects they produce within us, of the sensations of taste, 
of heat and cold, of resistance and extension, of hardness 
and softness, and the like. 

(3.) This view holds also in respect to immaterial 
things, even the mind itself. We are not directly con- 
sdous, using the term in the manner which has been ex- 
plained, 01 the existence even of our own mind, but 
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merely of its qualiUes and operations, and of Hiat fina 
belief or knowledge of its existence necessarily attendant 
on those operations. " According to the common doc- 
trine/' says Mr. Stewart (PhilosL £says, L, ch» L), ^^ of our 
best philosophers, it is by the eyidence of conscmiMess 
we are assured that we ourselves exist The proportion, 
however, when thus stated, is not accurately true ; fer oar 
own existence is not a direct or immediate object of con- 
sciousness, in the strict and logical meaning df that term* 
We are conscious of sensation, thought, desire, volition, 
but we are not conscious of the existence of mind itself; 
nor would it be possible for us to arrive at the knowl- 
edge of it f supposing us to be created in ike fall posses- 
ion of all me intellectual capacities that belong to human 
nature) if ^lo impression were ever to be made on our 
external senses. The moment that, in consequence of 
such an impression, a sensation is excitia, we leani two 
facts at once ; the existence of the sensation, and our 
own existence as sentient bein^ : in other words, the 
very first exercise of my consciousness necessarily im- 
plies a belief, not only of the present exist^ice of what 
IS felt, but of the present existence of that which feels 
and thinks, or (to employ plainer language) the present 
existence of that being which I d^iote by the words / 
and myself. Of these facts, however, it is the former 
alone of which we can properly be said to be conscious, 
agreeably to the rigorous interpretation of the expression. 
The latter is made known to us by a Suggestion of the 
understanding conseqiient on the sensation, but so inti- 
mately connected with it that it is not surprising that our 
behef of both should be generally refierred to the same 
origin.'' 

i 198. CbnsciouBoess a ground or law of belief. 

Consciousness, as was remarked in the introduction to 
this work, is a ground or law of belief; and the belief 
attendant on the exercise of it, like that wfaidi accompa- 
nies the exercise of Original Suggestion, is of the highest 
kind. It appears to be utterly out of our power to avoid 
believing beyond a doubt that the mind experiences cer- 
tain sensations, or has certain thoughts, or puts forth par- 
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ticiilar intellectual operations, 'whenever, in po^nt of fact, 
that is the case. We may be asked for the reason of 
this belief, but we have none to give, except that it 19 
the result of an ultimate and controlling priaciple of our 
nature; and hence that nothing can ever prevent the 
convicti<»is resulting from this source, and nothing can 
divest us of them. 

Nor has the history of the human mind made known 
any instances that have even the aj^arance of being at 
variance with this viei^, except a few cases of undoubted 
insanity. A man may reason against Consciousness as a 
ground and law of belief, either for the sake of amusing 
himself or of perplexing others ; but when he not only 
reasons against it as such, but seriously and sincerely re^ 
jects it, it becomes quite another concern ; and such a 
one has, by common consent, broken loose from the au- 
thority of his nature, and is truly and emphatically be* 
side himsel£ It will be impossible to find a resting- 
place where such a mind can fix itself and repose ; the 
best established truths and the wildest and most extrava- 
gant notions will stand nearly an equal chance of being 
eidier rejected or received ; fancy and fact will be con- 
founded and mingled together, and the whole mind will 
exhibit a scene of chaotic and irretrievable confusion. 

i 199. Instances of knowledge developed in conscioasncss. 

it would be no easy task to point out the numerous 
states of mind, the ideas, and emotions, and desires, and 
volitions, which come within the range and cognizance 
of Consciousness ; nor is there any special reason, <;on- 
niected with any object w^ have in view at present, why 
such a full enumeration should be attempted. A few 
instances will suffice to show how fruitful a source of ex- 
peri^ice and of knowledge this is. 

(L) All the various degrees of belief are matters of 
Consciousness. We are so constituted that the mind 
necessarily yields its assent, in a greater or less degree, 
when evidence is presented. These degrees of assent 
are exceedingly various and multiplied, although only a 
few of them are expressed by select and appropriate 
names I nor does it appear to be necessary for the ends 
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of aocietjr, or for any other purpose, tbat it should be 
otherwise. Some of them are as follows : doubting, as- 
senting, presumption, believing, disbelieying, probabili^, 
certain^, &c. 

(IL) The names of all other intellectual acts and oper« 
ations (not the names of the intellectual Powers, wluch, 
like the mind itself, are made known to us by Sugges- 
tion, and are expressed by a different class of terms, but 
simply of acts and operaHons) are expresdve of the sub- 
jects of our Consdousness. Amon^ others, the tenos 
perceiving, thinking, attending, conceiving, remembering, 
comparing, judging, abstracting, reasoning, imagining. 

(UL) Consciousness, considered as a source of knowl- 
edge, includes likewise all our emotions and desires 
(everything, in fact, which really and directly comes 
within the range of ^e scNsmvE or sentient part of our 
nature), as the emotions of the beautiful, the grand, the 
sublime, the ludicrous ; the feelings of pleasure, and pain, 
and aversion ; of hope lUid joy, of despondency and sad- 
ness, and a multitude of others. 

(IV.) Here also originates our acquaintance with the 
complex emotions or passions. A man bestows a bene- 
fit upon us, and we are conscious of a new complex feel- 
ing, which we call gratitude. Another person does us 
an injury, and we are conscious of another and distinct 
feeling, which we call anger. In other words, we feel, 
we know that the passion exists, and that it belongs to 
ourselves; and it is the same of jealousy, hatred, re* 
Ven^e, friendship, sympathy, the filial and parental af- 
fections, love, &C. 

(V.) All Ae moral and rdigious emotions and afiEec- 
tions, regarded as subjects of internal knowledge, belong 
here ; such as approval, disapproval, remorse, humility, 
repentance, religious faith, forgiveness, benevolence, the 
sense of dependance, adoration. — ^When we conader that 
the mind is constantly in action ; that, in all our inter- 
course with our fellow-beings, friends, family, country- 
men, and enemies, new and exceedingly diverged feel- 
ings are called forth; that every new scene in nature 
and every new combination of events have their aj^ro- 
priate results in the mind, it vrill be readily conjectured 
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that this enumeration might be carried to a much greater 
extent What has been said will serve to indicate some 
of the prominent sources for self-inquiry on this subject 



CHAPTER IV, 

BEULTIYE SUGGESTION OB JUDGMENT. 

^ 200. Of the susceptibility of perceiving or feeling relations. 

It is not inconsistent with the usage of our language to 
say that the mind brings its thoughts together, and phces 
them side by dde, and compares them. Such are nearly 
the expressions of Mr. Locke, who speaks of the mind's 
bringing one thing to and setting it by another, and car- 
rying its view from (me to the other. And such is the 
imperfect nature of all arbitrary signs, that this {^ase- 
ology will probably continue to be employed, although 
wil£out some attention it will be likely to lead into error. 
Such expressions are evidently of material origin, and 
cannot be rightly interpreted, in their application to the 
mind, without taldng that circumstance into consideration. 
When it is said that our thoughts are brought together, 
ihat they are placed side by side, and the luce, probably 
nothing more can be meant than this, that they are im- 
mediately successive to each other. And when it is fiir- 
tiier said that we compare them, the meaning is, that we 
perceive or feel thrir relation to each other in certain re- 
spects. 

The mind, therefore, has an original susceptibility or 
po^v^er corresponding to this result ; in other words, by 
which this result is brought about ; which is sometimes 
known as its power of Relative suggestion, and at other 
limes the same thing is expressed by the term judgment, 
although the latter term is sometimes employed with 
other shades of meaning. — " With the susceptibility of 
Relative Suggestion,'* says Dr. Brown, lect 51, " the fao- 
uhy of jwdgmejd, as that term is commonly employed, 
Hiay-be considered as neiffly synonymous; and I have 
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accordingly used it as sjrnonymous in treatii^ of the di{« 
ferent remtions that have come under our review." De- 
gerando, in his treatise on the Origin of Human Knowl- 
edge, pt ii., chap, ii., has a remark nearly to the same 
efiect ^ Le judgrnent nous foumit de nombreux se- 
cours ; combien d^idees de relation n'avons nous pas ] Le 
judgrnent seul peut, en comparant les objets, nour en faire 
decouvrir les rapports," 

We arrive here, therefore, at an ultimate fact in our 
mental nature ; in other v^ords, we reach a principle so 
thoroughly elementary that it cannot be f esolved into any 
other. The human intellect is so made, so constituted, 
that, when it perceives different oligects together, or has 
immediatdy successive conceptions of any absent objects 
of perception, their mutual relations are immediately felt 
by it it considers them as equal or unequal, ly^e or un- 
like, as being the same or different in respect to place 
and time, as having the same or tlifierent causes and ends^ 
and in various other respects* 

4 201. Occasions on which feeliugs of relation may arise. 

The occasions on which feeling of relation may arise 
are almost innumerable. It woidd certainly be no easy 
task to specify them all. Any of the ideas wluch the 
mind is able to frame, may either directly or indirectly 
lay the foundation of other ideas of relation, since they 
may in general be compared together ; or, if they cannot 
themselves be readily placed side by side, may be made 
the means of bringing others into comparison. But those 
ideas which are of an external origin are representative 
of objects and their qualities ; and hence we may speak 
of the relations of things no less than of tiie relations of 
thought And such relations are everywhere discover- 
able. 

We behold the flowers of the field, and one is fairer 
than another ; we hear many voices, and one is louder or 
softer than another ; we taste the fruits of the estfth, and 
one flavour is more pleasant than another. But these dif- 
ferences of sound, and brightness, and taste could never 
be known to us without the power of perceiving relations. 
*-*iAgain»we seealeUow'b^ag»andiaswe mwe hiia ih^ 
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subject of our thoughts, we at first think of him only as a 
man. But then he may at the same time be a father, a 
brother, a son, a citizen, a legislator; these terms express 
ideas of relation. 

§ 302. Of the use of correlative terms. 

Ciorrelaliye terms are such terms as are used to express 
corresponding ideas of relation. They suggest the rela- 
tions with great readiness, and by means of them the mind 
can be more steadily, and longer, and with less pain, fixed 
upon the ideas of which they are expressive. Hie words 
father and son, legislator and constituent, brother and sis- 
ter, husband and wife, and others of this class, as soon 
as they are named, at once carry our thoughts beyond the 
persons who are the subjects of these relations to the re- 
lations themselves. Wherever, therefore, there are cor- 
relative terms, the relations may be expected to be clear 
to the Blind. 

The word cmzEN is a relative term ; but there being 
no correlative word expressing a precisely corresponding 
relation, we find it more diflScult to form a ready concep- 
tion of the thing signified than of subject, which has the 
correlatiTes ruler and governor. — ^It is hardly necessary 
to remind any one that the relation is something differ- 
ent firom the things related. The relations are often 
changing, while the subjects of them remain the same, 
A person may sustain the relation and the name of a fa- 
ther to-day, but the inroads irf death may on the morrow 
deprive him of his offspring, and thus terminate that char- 
acter which the relative term father expresses. 

§ 203. Of the great number of our ideas of relation. 

Mr. Locke has somewhere made a remark to this ef- 
fect, that it would make a volume to describe all sorts of 
relations, and with good reason ; since they are as nu- 
merous as that almost endless variety of respects in 
which all our ideas, and all other subjects of knowledge, 
may be compared together. With the single idea of 
man, how many others are connected in consequence of 
the various relations which he sustains. — ^He may, at one 
and the same time, be a father, brotfaar, aon, brother-in* 
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Uwy 8on-4ii-law, husband, friend, enemyy subject, general, 
jud^e, {Mttron, townsman, servant, master, possessor, su- 
penor, inferior, ereater, smaller, older, younger, wiser, 
Gontemporary, liKe, unlike, together with sustaimDg a 
variety of other relations too numerous to be mentioned. 
Such is the number of relations, that it is found difficult 
to reduce them to classes ; and probably no clasfflfication 
of them which has been hitherto proposed, exhaust them 
in their full extent The most of those which it will be 
necessary to notice may be brought into the seven classes 
of relatiofis of mENTiTY and divebtsit, of degbbe, of fro- 
POBTiON, of PLACE, of TIME, of POSSESSION, and of CAUSE and 

EFFECT* 

^ 304. Of relations of identity and diversity. 

The first class of ideas of relation which we shall pro- 
ceed to consider, are those of mENTiTY and pivERsrrr. — 
Such is the nature of our minds, that no two objects can 
be placed before us essentially unlike, without our hav- 
ing a perception of this difference. When, on the other 
hand, there is an actual sameness in objects contemplated 
by us, the mind perceives or is sensible of their identity. 
It is not meant by this that we are never liable to mis- 
take ; that the mmd never confounds what is different, 
nor separates what is the same ; our object here is mere- 
ly to state the general £Eict 

Two pieces of paper, for instance, are placed before 
us, the one white and the other red ; and we at once 
perceive, without the delay of resorting to other objects 
and bringing them into comparison, that the colours are 
not the same. We immediately and necessarily perceive 
a difference between a square and a circle, between a 
triangle and a parallelogram, between the river and Ae 
rude cliff that overhangs it, the flower and the turf from 
which it springs, the house and the neighbouring hill, 
the horse and nis rider. 

Whatever may be the appearance of this elementary 
perception at first sight, it is undoubtedly one of great 
practical importance. It has its place in all forms of 
reasoning, as the train of argument proceeds firo.m step to 
step ; and in Demonstrative reasoning in particular, it is 
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evident that, without it, we should be unable to combine 
together the plainest propositions. 

4 205. Of axioms in connexion with relations of identity and diversity. 

The remark at the close of the last section will be bet- 
ter understood on a little further explanation. The state- 
ment was, that without the relative perceptions or sug- 
gestions of IDENTITY and DIVERSITY (otherwise denomina- 
ted perceptions of agreement and disagreement) we 
^ould be incapable of demonstrative reasoning. Such 
reasonmg, as is well known, is carried on by the help of 
axioms. And, accordmgly, we generally fmd a nimiber 
of axioms placed at the head of geometrical treatises, 
and of other treatises involving geometrical principles, 
such as the following: Things equal to the same are 
equal to one another ; If equals be added to equals, the 
wholes are equal ; The whole is greater than a part ; 
Things which are double of the same are equal to one an- 
other ; Things which are halves of the same are equal to 
one another ; Magnitudes which coincide with one anoth- 
er (that is, which exactly fill the same space) are equal 
to one another, &c. 

It will be admitted (and we shall see it perhaps more 
clearly when we again have occasion to revert to this 
subject) that demonstrative reasoning impUes a constant 
reference to such axioms ; that its advancement through 
the successive series of propositions is by means of their 
aid. But it is too evident to require remark, that these 
axioms are nothing more than particular instances of the 
relative suggestion of identity and diversity, expressed in 
words. It is the perceptions of agreement and disagree- 
ment, actually arising in the miiu], and not the mere ver- 
bal expression of them, which form the true cement and 
bond of the successive links, and impart con^tency and 
strength to the whole chain. 

^ 206. (II.) Relations of degree, and names expressive of them. 

Another class of those intellectual perceptions, which 
are to be ascribed to the Judgment, or what we term 
more explicitly the power of relative suggestion, may 
properly enough be named perceptions of relations of 

Vol-. I— Z 
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Degree^ Such perceptions of relaticHi are found to esst 
in respect to all such objects as are capable of being con* 
sidered as composed of parts, and as susceptible, in some 
respects, of different degrees. — ^We look, for instance, at 
two meA ; they are both tall ; but we at once perceiye 
and assett that one is taller than the other. iVe taste 
two apples ; they are both sweet ; but we say that one 
18 aweeter than another. That is to say, we discoyer, in 
addition to the mere perception of the man and the apple, 
a relation, a difference in the objects in certain respects. 
There are terms in all languages employed in Ihe ex« 
pression of such relations. In English, a reference to the 
particular relation is often combined in the same term 
which eiq[>re8se9 the quality. All the words of the com-^ 
parative and superlative degrees, formed by merely alter- 
ing the termination of the positive, are of this descrip- 
tion, as whiter, sweeter, wiser, larger, smaller, nobler, 
kinder, truest, falsest, hohest, and a multitude of others. 
In other cases (and probably the greater number), the 
epithet expresave of the quality is comlnned with the 
adverbs more and mod, lesi and leasL But certainly we 
should not use such terms if we were not possessed ctf the 
power of relative suggestion. We should ever be un- 
able to say of (»ie apple that it is sweeter than another, 
or of one msm that he is taller than another, without con- 
sidering them in certain definite respects, and without 
Erceivmg certain relations. So that, if we had no 
lowledge of any other than relations of Degree, we 
should abundantly see the importance of the mental sus- 
ccptilrility under review, considered as a source of words, 
and of grammatical forms in language* 

4 207. Relations of degree in adjectives of the positiTe form. 

Althou^ relations of degree are disooverable tioore 
frequently in comparative and superlative adjectives than 
anywhere else, they may sometimes be detected also in 
abstract tj^tms which have the appearance of bang en- 
tirely poffltivcj^and not unfrequently in adjectives of the 
positive form.-— Let it be ccMiskdored, as tme instance 
among many othow, what we mean when we say of a 
pwson, Ufe IS an mn muL Although ^e epitfiet has 
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the positive form, we always tacitly compart tbe age of 
the subject of it with that of others, of people m general, 
and place the particular number of years to which he 
may have attained by the side of that period which we 
are in the habit of regarding as the ordinary term of 
man's pilgrimage. — ^It is the same when we say of any 
person that he is touno. He is then, by a tacit mental 
reference, considered as falling far short of an assumed 
period, an approximation to which giyes to another per- 
son the reputation of age. 

Buffier, whose remarks are generally entitled to great 
weight, happily illustrates this subject as follows.* — ^^ If 
we should, for example, never have seen or heard of any 
hill or mountain of greater height than a quarter of a 
mile, ais might happen to some of the inhabitants of the 
Low Countries, a mountain a mile high would appear 
a considerable one to such people; but this mountain 
would be looked upon as inconsiderable and trifling to the 
people of the Alps, who are acciistomed to see mountains 
of much greater height. This example is so striking, 
that there is no necessity for any other to make us sensi- 
ble of the nature of relations that are founded on an ar- 
bitrary idea, formed either by accident and occasion or 
by our own fancy ; as, if I should take it into my head, 
without any foundation, that pearls are generally an inch 
in diameter, I must, in that case, look upon all the pearls 
we have in France as very small. 

** What has been here said of .greatness is manifestly 
applicable to all the other qualities of long, broody happy ^ 
unAappyy convenient^ inconvenient, easy, difficult, rich, 
poor, good, bad, excellent, and many others of a similar 
nature, that have no determinate sense, but by a relation 
founded on an arbitrary and accidental idea formed with- 
in our own minds. A man thought himself miserable in 
ha\sing a slight headache : being afterward seized with 
a giddiness and violent swimming in the head, the first 
reflection that occurred to him was, how happy he was 
when he had only his first headache. We here see that 
the arbitrsury idea on which the comparison and rdation 

* Fkit truths «f P«rt B«ffl«G» pwrt ii., elwp. x^iii. 
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are founded changes the signification, and, in a maimer, 
the nature of the qualities of hafpy and miserable" 

i 208. (in.) Of relations of pn^rtion. 

Among other relations which are discovered to us by 
the power of judgment or relative suggestion, are those 
of PROPORTION ; a class of relations which are peculiar in 
this, that they are felt only on the presence of three or 
more objects of thought They are discoverable particu- 
larly in the comparison of numbers, as no one proceeds 
fer in numerical combmations without a knowledge of 
them. On exambing the numbers two, three, four, twen- 
ty, twenty-seven, thirty-two, nine, five, eight, and sixteen, 
we feel certain relations existing among them ; they as- 
sume a new aspect, a new power in the mental view. 
We perceive (and we can assert, in reference to that per- 
ception) that three is to nine as nine to twenty-seven; 
that two is to eight as eight to thirty-two ; that four is to 
five as sixteen to twenty, &c. 

And when we have once felt or perceived such rela- 
tion actually existing between any one number and oth- 
ers, we ever afterward regard it as a property inseparable 
from that number, although the property had remained 
unknown to us until we had compared it with others. 
We attach to numbers, under such circumstances, a new 
attribute, a new power ; the same as we do, under simi- 
lar circumstances, to all the other subjects of our knowl- 
edge. There are many properties, for instance, of exter- 
nal bodies which were not known to us at first, but, as 
soon as they are discovered, they are, of course, embraced 
in the general notion which we form of such bodies, and 
are considered as making a part of it. And pursuing the 
same course in respect to numbers, if, on comparing them 
with each other, we perceive certain relations never dis- 
covered before, the circumstance of their sustaining those 
relations ever afterward enters into our conception of them. 

^ 209. (IV.) Of relations of place or positioD. 

Other feelings or perceptions of relation arise when we 
contemplate the place or position of objects. Our minds 
are so constitutea^ that such perceptions are the necessary 
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results of our contemplations of the outward objects by 
which we are surroxinded. Perhaps we are asked, What 
we mean by position or place ? Without professing to 
give a confident answer, since it is undoubtedly difficult, 
by any mere form of words, fully to explain it, we have 
good grounds for saying that we cannot conceive of any 
body as having place without comparing it with some 
other bodies. If, therefore, having two bodies fixed, or 
which maintain the same relative position, we can com- 
pare a third body with them, the third body can then be 
said to have place or position. 

This maybe illustrated by the chessmen placed on the 
chessboard. We say the men are in the same place, al- 
though the board may have been removed from one room 
to another. We use this language, because we consider 
the. men only in relation to each other and the parts of 
the board, and not in relation to the room or parts of the 
room. — -Again, a portrait is suspended in the cabin of a 
ship ; the captain points to it, and says to a by-stander 
that it has been precisely in the same place tiiis seven 
years. Whereas, in point of fact, it has passed from 
Europe to Africa, from Africa to America, and perhaps 
round the whole, world. Still the speaker uttered no 
falsehood, because he spoke of the portrait (and was so 
understood to speak of it) in relation to the ship, and 
particularly the cabin ; and not in relation to the parts of 
the world which the ship had visited. — Such instances 
show that place is relative. 

Hence we may clearly have an idea of the place or 
position of all the different parts of the universe, consid- 
ered separately, because they may be compared with 
other parts, although we are unable to form any idea of 
the place or position of the universe considered as a 
whole, because we have then no other body with which 
we can compare it. If it were possible for us to know 
all worlds and things at once, to comprehend the uni- 
verse with a glance, we could not assert, with all our 
knowledge of it, that it is here,' or there, or yonder, or 
tell where it would be. 

But if place express a relative notion, then it follows 
that all words which involve or imply the place or posd- 

Z2 
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tion of an object are of a similar character. Such aie 
the words high and low, superior and inferior (when 
used in respect to the position of objects), near and dis- 
tant, above and beneath, further, nearer, hither, yonder, 
here, there, where, beyond, within, around, without, and 
the like. 

^ 310. (V.) Of relations of time. 

Another source of relative perceptions or judgments is 
Tnns. Time holds nearly the same relation to duration • 
as position does to space. The position or place of ob« 
jecte is but space marked out and limited ; time, in like 
manner, is duration set off into distinct periods ; and as 
our notions of the place of bodies are relative, so also 
are our conceptions of events considered as happening in 
time. It is true that the notions of duration and space 
are in themselves original and absolute ; they are made 
known to us by Original rather than by Relative Sug* 
gestion; but when they are in any way limited, and 
events are thereby contemplated in reference to them un- 
der the new forms of place and time, c^ain new con- 
ceptions arise which are relative. 

All time is contemplated under the aspect of past, 
present, or future. We are able, chiefly in consequence 
of the revolution of the heavenly bodies, to form a dis- 
tinct notion of portions of time, a day, a month, a year, 
&c. ; we can contemplate events, not only as existing at 
present, but as future or past. But always .whoi we 
think or speak of events in time (in other words, when 
we speak of the date of events), ihere is a comparison 
and a perception of relation. 

What, therefore, is the import of our language, when 
we say the independence of the North American colonies 
was declared July 4th, 1776?— The meaning of these 
expressions may be thus illustrated. We assume the 
present year, 1836, as a given period, and reckon back to 
the year one, which coincides with the birth of owr Sa- 
viour ; then the year 1776 expresses the distance be- 
tween these two extremes, viz., one, and eighteen hun- 
dred, thirty-six. This seems to be all we learn when w« 
say the Independence of the United States was declared 
at the period above mentioned. — ^Again, we obviously 
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mean the >3ame thing, and convey the same idea, whether 
we say that the Saviour was born in the year one of the 
Christian era, or in the year 4004 from the creation of 
the world. But, in the last case, the year 4004 expresses 
the distance between these two extremes, riz,, the be- 
ginning of the world and the, present time ; while, in the 
first instance, the event itself forms the beginning of the 
series. — So that all dates appear to be properly classed 
under the head of ideas of relation ; and also all names 
whatever, which are in any way expressive of the time 
of events, as a second, a minute, day, week, hour, month, 
year, cycle, yesterday, to-raorrow, to-day, &c. 

j$ 211. (VI.) Of f«Iaiion9 of posseMion. 

Another class of relations may be called relations of 
POSSESSION. — Every one knows tfiat not unfnequently, in 
his examination of objects, there arises a new feeMng, 
which is distinct from, and independent of the mere ctMi<-> 
ceptions of the objects themselves ; and which, as it dif* 
fers from other feelings of relation, may be termed the 
relation of possession, or belonging to. This is one of 
the earliest feelings which human beings exercise. When 
we see the small child graspiilg its top and rattle with 
joy, and disputing the claims of another to a share in 
them, we may know tliat he has fonned the notion of 
possession. It is not only formed in early life, but eiq>e- 
rience fully shows that it loses neith^ activity not 
strength by the lapse of years. 

The application of the Judgment, or that power by 
which we perceive the relation of things, k frequent in 
this particular form; and we find here a frmtful source 
of words. The whole class of posses^ve pronouns, 
which are to be found in all languages, have tfadr origin 
here ; such ^s mine, thine, your, his, her, &c. The re- 
lation of possession is imbodied also in the Genitive case 
of the Greeks, Latins, Germans, and whatever other lan- 
guages express relations in the same way ; in the con- 
struct staite of nouns in the Hebrew and the other cognate 
dialects ; and in the preposition of, which is the substi- 
tute for the genitive termination in English, and the arti* 
cles DS, DiT, ins*L, and de la in French. 
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The verbs to be in English, esse in Latin, etee in 
French (and the same may undoubtedly be said of the 
corresponding verb of existence in all languages), are 
often employed to express the relation of possession or 
belonging to. To say that thiie rose is red or the orange 
yellow, is as much as to say that the qualities of yellow- 
ness and redness are the possession of, or belong to the 
rose and orange. But it will be observed, that the rela- 
tion is not indicated by the l^ame of the subject, nor by 
the epithet expressive of its quality, but by the verb 
which connects the subject and- predicate. And similar 
remarks will apply to some other verbs. 

This class of relations is involved in many complex 
terms, which imply definite qualities and afiections of 
mind, as friend, enemy, lover, hater, adorer, worshipper. 
These terms not only indicate certain individuals, to 
whom they are applied, but assert the existence of cer- 
tain mental affections as their characteristics, and as be- 
longmg to them. 

$ 213. (VII.) Of relatiens of cause and eflfect. 

• 

There are relations also of Cause and Effect. We 
will not delay here to e^lain the origin of the notions 
of cause and effect my further than to say, that the no- 
tion of cause, as it first exists in the mind, includes no- 
thing more than invariable antecedence. When the an- 
tecedence to the event, or the sequence of any kind, is 
our own volition (and probably in a single other case, 
see § 190), we have the new idea of powee. The idea 
of invariable antecedence, therefore, which of course 
supposes some sequence when it is combined with that 
of Power, constitutes the fiiU notion of cause. When 
the sequence is found invariably to follow, and its exist- 
ence cannot be ascribed to anything else, it is called the 
EFFECT. Accordingly, men. usualfy give the name of 
wentSy of occurrencesy or fcLdSy to those things which from 
time to time fall under their notice, when they are con- 
ffldered in themselves. They are the mere facts, the mere 
events, and nothing more. But when, in the course of 
their further experience, such events are found to have 
certain invariable forerunners, they cease to apply these 
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terms, and call them, in reference to their antecedents, 
EFFECTS. And, in like manner, the antecedents are called 
CAUSES, not in themselves considered, but in reference to 
i^hat invariecbly comes after. 

Cause and effect, therefore, have certainly a relation to 
each other ; it is thus that they exist in the view of the 
mind and in the nature of things, however true it may be 
that men are unable to trace any physical connexion be- 
tween them. We cannot conceive of a cause, if we ex- 
clude from the Ust of our ideas the correlative notion of 
effect, nor, on the other hand, do we call anything an ef- 
fect without a reference to some antecedent These two 
notions, therefore, involve or imply the existence of each 
o&er ; that is, are relative. 
^ 213. Of complex terms inTolying the relation of cause and efT^dct. 

The suggestion of the relation of Cause and Effect ex- 
ists on occasions almost innumerable ', and in all. lan- 
guages ^ves a character to a multitude of words. This 
relation is imbodied, for instance, in a multitude of names 
which are expressive of complex objects, such as printer, 
farmer, sculptor, warrior, writer, poet, manufacturer, 
painter. 

This may be thus illustrated : When we look at any 
interesting piece of statuary, the sight of it naturally sug- 
gests its author. But when our mind is thus directed 
from the statue to the ~ sculptor, it is evident we do not 
think of him as we do of a thousand others, but we com- 
bine with the conception of the individual a reference to 
what he has done. We unite with the mere complex no- 
tion of man that of a cause, and this combination evi- 
dently alters its character, making it relative instead of 
absolute. — ^In like manner, when we look at a fine por- 
trait or historical painting, we are naturally reminded of 
the artist, whose ingenuity has been dbplayed in its pro- 
portio'ns and colounng. But the word painter, which we 
apply to him, expresses not merely the man, but compri- 
ses the additional notion of the relation of cause which 
he holds to the interesting picture before us. 

i S14. Remarks on instituted or conventional relations. 

Perhaps we nuiy be thought not to have completed this 
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Bobject unthout remarldiig that there are caiam <^iiq^kz 
terms, ei^reaaye of what Mr. Locke calls instituted gi 
ooNTENTioiNAL relatioDS. As the epithets indicate which 
are applied to them, they are not permanent, but are de- 
pendant on the will, agreement^ or ap^intment of men ; 
such as citizen or bnrgher, goremor, judge, senatc^r, g^* 
eral, le^btor, fcc. Accoilinfflyy a citizen is one who 
has a right to the privileges of civil society in a certaia 
place ; mat is to say, is the subject of «ome governmeat, 
to the principles of whose organization and authority he 
is supposed to have consented, in the expectation of re- 
ceiving its protection* A oenehal is one who has the 
power to command an army, with the various pewas in- 
cidental to it ; the right being del^fited to hin^ by the 
choice and consent of the government of the country. 

But it is obviously unnecessary to stop for the purpose 
of coa^erinsg the innumerable and constantly changios 
relations of tms kind. They assume the most multipliea 
shapes ; not taking their character from any one fixed 
and definite principle of the mind, but embracing a oom- 
plication of qualities both absolute and relative. — There 
are other complex names, involving various relations 
which chiefly differ from the conventional relations, in 
being natural and more permanent, such as father^ son, 
brother, sister, oephew, &c. 

^215. Connexion of relative suggestion or judgment with reasomiig. 

It may be profitable to notice here the connexion 
which relative suggestion has with reasoning in general. 
The suggestions of relation (or elementary judgments, as 
they may, perhaps, properly be called) are, in some re- 
spects, to a train of reasoning, what parts are to the whole. 
But they evidently do not of themselves include all the 
parts in a train of reasoning, and are distinguished by this 
pecidiarity, that their office in a great measure is to con- 
nect together other subordinate parts in the train. In the 
combination of numbers, and in the various applications 
of demonstrative reasoning, the relations of proportion 
and the relations of identity and diversity (otherwise 
called ^ AOBEEMENT and ©isAonBiaflDNT) £iid a conspicu- 
^MH place. Mocal xeasnaing «mfaraces afl Jands of Mla- 
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tions, those of degree, time, place, pos^fession, and cause 
and eifect, as well as of agreement and disagreement, and 
of proportion. Relative feelings, sometimes of one kind 
and sometimes of another, continually unfold themselves 
as the mind advances te argument So that, although 
there are elements in reasoning besides perceptions of re- 
lation, it is evident that it ca»not advance independently 
<rf their aid. Facts may be accumulated having close 
and decisive relations to the points to be proved, but 
those facts can never be so bound together as to result 
in any decisive conclusion without a perception and 
knowledge of the relations. 



CHAPTER V, 

ASS0GIATIC»f. (l.) FRIMABY LAWB. 

§219. Eeaaons for considering this sabjeet bere. 

In giving^ an account of the internal origin of knowl- 
edge, we might be expected to proceed directly from Rel- 
ative Suggestion to a consideration of the Reasoning pow- 
er, which is one of the most effective and fruitful 30urcei9 
of intellectual perception. By means of this power we are 
enabled to combine and compare the ample materials fur- 
nished by ORIGINAL SUGGESTION, CONSCIOUSNESS, and RELA- 
TIVE SUGGESTION, and thus to develope in the mind new 
elements of thought, and to cast light on the darkened 
places in the field of truth. But there are pc^wers o( the 
mind, subordinate to the reasoning pawer and essential 
to its action, which may with propriety be 'fiirst consid- 
ered, particularly Association and Memory. Other per- 
sons, perhaps, in examining the various parts of the 
mind, would propose for the consideration of these powers 
some other place ; but we see no valid objection to con- 
sidering them here. On the contrary, they have compar- 
atively so little to do with what has gone before^ and so 
much to do witii what oomesafter, «od, in particular are 
80 essdiditBa 4o .every process of 4ratioeinad(m,'tiiat l^i 
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seems to be their appropriate position. As AssociatKm 
b presupposed and involved in memory as well as in 
reasoning, we naturally begin with that principle first 

4 217. Meaning of aasociati^ and illastrations. 

Our thoughts and feelings follow each other in a reg* 
ular train. Of this statement no one needs any other 
proof than his individual experience. We all know, not 
only that our minds are susceptible of new slates, but, 
what is more, that this capability of new states is not for- 
tuitous, but has its laws. Therefore we not only say 
that our thoughts and feelings succeed each olher, but 
that this antecedence and sequence- is in a regular train. 
To this regular and established consecution of the states 
of the mind, we rive the name of mental associatkw. 

Illustrations of this important principle, which exerts 
an influence over the emotions and desires as well as 
over the thoughts, are without number. Mr. Hobbes re- 
lates, in his political treatise of the Leviathan, that he 
was onee in company where the conversation turned on 
the English Civil War. A person abruptly asked, in the 
course of the conversation. What was the value of a Ro- 
man denarius ] Such a question, so remote from the gen- 
eral direction of the conversation, had the appearance 
not only of great abruptness, but of impertinence. Mr. 
Hobbes says that, on a little reflection, he was able to 
trace the tram of thought which suggested the question. 
TTie original subject of discourse naturally introduced 
the history of King Charles ; the king naturally. suggest- 
ed the treacheiy of those who surrendered him up to his 
eneim^; the treachery of these persons readily intro- 
duced to the nund the treachery of Judas Iscariot : the 
conduct Qf Judas was associated with the thirty pieces 
of silver; and as the Romans occupied Judea at the time 
of the crucifixion of the Saviour, the pieces of sQver were 
associated with the Roman denarii. 
^ "When I was travelling through the wilds of Amer- 
ica, says the eloquent Chateaulwiand, « I was not a lit- 
tie surprised to hear that I had a counhyman establidied 
as a resident at some distance in the woods. I visited 
'um with eagerness, and found hkn employed m pointing 
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some stakes at the door of his hut He cast a look to- 
wards me, which was cold enough, and continued his 
work ; but, the moment I addressed him in French, he 
started at die recollection of his country, and the big tear 
stood in his eye. These well-known accents suddenly 
roused in the heart of the old man all the sensations of 
his infancy."* 

The Emperor Napoleon, whose present cares might be 
supposed to have greatly weakened the chain of thought 
aad feeling that bound him to the past, is said to have 
once expressed himself thus. '^ Last Sunday evening, in 
the general fflience of nature, I was walking in these 
grounds [of M€d7nais(m']. The sound of the church-bell 
of Ruel fell upon my ear, and renewed all the impres- 
aons of my youth. I was profoundly afffected, such is the 
power of early associations."f — Such illustrations, which 
appeal to every one's consciousness in confirmation of 
their truth, show what association is. 

^ 218. Of the general laws of associaiion. 

In regard to Association, all that we know is the fact 
that our thoughts and feelings, under certain circumstan- 
ces, appear together and keep each other company. We 
do not undertake to explain why it is that association, in 
the circumstances appropriate to its manifestation, has an 
existence. We know the simple fact ; and if it be an 
ultimate principle in our mental constitution, as we have 
no reason to doubt that it is, we can know nothing more. 

Association, as thus understood, has its laws. By the 
Laws of association, we mean no other than the general 
designation of those circumstances under which the reg- 
ular consecuti<Hi of mental states which has been men- 
tioned occurs. The following may be named as among 
the Primary or more important of those laws, although 
it is not necessary to take upon us to assert either that 
the enumeration is complete, or that some better arrange- 
ment of them might not be proposed, viz., resemblance, 
CONTRAST, coNTiGunY in time and place, and cause and 

EFFECT. 

* Chateaubriand's Recollections of Italy, England, and Ameiica. 
t Scott*a Life of Napoleon, vol iit., chap, xxxiv. 

Vol. Iw— a a 
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4 S19. Resemblance Uie firet gentral Uw of ■••ociation. 

New trains of ideas and new emotions are occasioned 
bj Resemblance ; but when we say that they are occa- 
sioned in this way, all that is meant is, that there is a 
new state of mind immediately subsequent to the per- 
ception of the resembling object Of the efficient cause 
of this new state of mind under these circumstances, we 
can only say, the Creator of the soul has seen fit to ap- 
point tms connexion in its operations, without our being 
able, or deeming it necessary, to ^ve any further eic^- 
nation* A traveller, wandering in a foreign land, finds 
himself, in the course of his sojoumings, in the midst of 
aspects of nature not unlike those wfaire he has formerly 
resided, and the fact of this resemblance becomes the 
antecedent to new states of mind. There is distinctly 
brought before him the scenery which he has left, his own 
W00&, his waters, and his home. — ^The enterprising Lan- 
der, in giving an account of one of his excursicHis in Af-* 
rica, expresses himself thus. "The foliage exhibited 
every variety and tint of green, from the sombre shade of 
the melancholy yew to the lively yerdure of the poplar 
and young oak. For myseli^ I was delighted with tbe 
agreeable ramble, and imagined that I could distinguish 
among the notes of the songsters of the grove, the swell- 
ing strains of the English skylark and thrush, and the 
more gentle warbl'mg of the finch and Unnet It was, 
indeed, a brilliant morning, teeming with life and, beauty ; 
and recalled to my memory a thousand affecting associa- 
tions of sanguine boyhood, when I was thoughdess and 
happy." 

The result is the same in ai^y other case, whenever 
there is a resemblance between what we now experience 
and what we have previously experienced. We have 
been acquainted, for instance, at some former period with 
a person whose features appeared to us to possess some 
peculiarity, a breadth and openness of the forehead, an 
uncommcHi expresaon of the eye, or some oAkex striking 
mark ; to-day we meet a stranger in the crowd by which 
we are surroimded, whose features are of a somewhat 
similar cast, and the resemblance at once vividly sug- 
gests the likeness of our old ac^jiaintance. 
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Nor is ibe as^i^ticm which is based fipon resent 
bl«ice limited to objects of sight Objects which are 
addressed to the seose of hearing are recced in d^ 
same w%y, 

** How a/bd Ike miMie of those Tillage %ell«^ 
FftiU^g at intervals upoq the ear. 
With easy force it opeos aU the cells 
'Where memory slept. Wherever I have heard 
A kmdred melody, the scene reeurs, * 

And vrUh it ail iu pletwuea Mid its p^ins." 

^ 220. Resemhiance in every particular not necessary. 

It is not necessary that die ksi^mblance should be 
complete in every particular, in order to its being a prin- 
ciple or law of association. It so happens (to use an il* 
lustration of Brown*) that we see a painted portrait of a 
female countenance which is adorned with a ruff of a 
peculiar breadth and display} and we are, in conse- 
quence, immediately reminded of Queen ElizabetL Not 
because there is any resemblance between the features 
before us and those of the English sovereign, but be* 
cause, in all the painted representations whicn we have 
seen of her, she is uniformly set oiOT with this peculiarity 
of dress, with a ruif like that which we now see. Here 
the resemblance between the suggesting thing and that 
which is suggested is not a con^ete resemblance, does 
not eidst in all the particulars in which they may be 
cocmared together, but is limited to a part of the dress* 

That a single resembling circumstance (and perhaps 
one of no great importaace) should so readily suggest; 
the complete conception of another object or scei^e, 
which is made up of a great variety of parts, seems to 
admit of some explanation in this way. We take, for 
example, an indivKiual ; the idea which we form of the 
mdividual is a complex one, made up of the forehead, 
eyes, lips^ hair, general figure, dress, &c. These sep- 
arate subordinate ideas, when combined together and 
viewed as a whole, have ja near analogy to any of our 
ideas, which are compounded, and are capable of being 
resolved into elements more siu^e. When, therefore, 
we witness a ruff of a size and decoration more than or-^ 
* Bnmn^ FiulomiJiiy of ibe Jianiin MM, ImiA. xkut. 
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dinai^y we are at once reminded of that ornament in the 
habiliments of the British queen; and this on the ground 
of Resemblance. But this article in the decorations 
of her person is the foundation of only one part of a 
yeiT complex state of mind, which embraces the features 
anci the general appearance. As there has been a long 
continued coexistence of those separate parts which 
make up this complex state, the recurrence to the minri 
of one part or of one idea is necessarily attended with 
the recurrence of all the others. 

^231. Of resemblance in the effects produced. 

Resemblance operates, as an associating principle, not 
only when there is^ a likeness or similarity m the things 
themselves, but also when there is a resemblance in the 
tfftds which are produced upon the mind. — ^The ocean, 
for instance, when greatly agitated by the winds, and 
threatening every moment to overwhelm us, produces in 
the mind an emotion similar to that which is caused by 
the presence of an angry man who is able to do us 
harm. And, in consequence of this similarity in the ef- 
fects produced, it is sometimes the case that they recip- 
rocally bring each other to our recollection. 

Dark woods hanging over the brow of a mountain 
cause in us a feeling of awe and wonder, like that wMch 
we feel when we behold approaching us some aged per- 
son, whose form is venerable for his years, and whose 
name is renowned for wisdom and justice. It is in ref- 
erence to this view of the principle on which we are re- 
marking, that the following comparison is introduced in 
Akenside's Pleasures of the Imagination. 

'* Mark the sable woods, 
That shade sublime yon mountain's nodding brow; 
With what religious awe the solemn scene 
Commands your steps ! As if the reverend form 
Of Minos or of Noma should forsake 
The Elysian seats, and down the embowering glade 
Move to your pausing eye/' 

As we are SO constituted that all nature produces m us 
certain effects, causes certain emotions similar to those 
which are caused in ns in our.intercourse with our fel- 
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low-beings, it so happens that, in virtue of this fact, the 
natural world becomes living, animated, operative. The 
ocewi is in anger ; the sky smiles ; the cliiF/rotOTi* ; the 
aged woods are vefMrehle ; the earth and its productions 
are no longer a dead mass, but have an existence, a 
soul, an agency. — We see here the foundation of meta- 
phorical language ; and it is here that we are to look 
for Ae principles \s^ which we are to determine the pro- 
priety or impropriety of its use. 

^ 222. Contrast the second general or primaiy law. 

Contrast is another law or principle by which our 
successive mental states are suggested; or, in other 
tenns, when th^e are two objects, or events, or situa« 
tions of a character precisely opposite, the idea or con- 
ception of one is immediately followed by that of the 
other. When the discourse is of the folajce of the king, 
how often are we reminded, in the same breath, of the 
tx^^e of the peasant ! And thus it is, that wealth and 
poverty, the cradle and the grave, and hope and despair, 
are found, in public speeches and in writings, so frequent- 
ly going together and keeping each other company. 
The truth is, they are connected together in our thoughts 
by a distinct and operative principle ; they accompany 
each other, certainly not because there is any resem- 
blance in the things thus associated, but in consequence 
of their very marked contrariety. Darkness reminds of 
Kght, heat of cold, fiiendship of enmity ; the sight of the 
conqueror is associated with the memory of the conquer* 
ed, and, when beholding men of deformed and dwarf- 
ish appearance, we are at once led to think of those of 
erect %ure or of Patagonian size. Contrast, then, is no 
less a principle or law of association, than resemblance 
itself. 

Count Lemaistre's touching story, entitled, from the 
scene of its incidents, the Leper of Aost, illustrates the 
effects of the principle of association now under conisid- 
eration. like all persons infected with the leprosy, the 
subject of the disease is represented as an object of dread 
no less than of pity to others ; and while he is an outcast 
frcHn the society of men, be is a loathsome spectacle 
Aa2 
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even to himieUl But what is the conditioii of his nuiid 1 
What are the subjects of his thoughts 1 The tendencies 
of his intellectual nature {Movent his thinking of wretch- 
edness alone. His extreme misery aggrayates itself by 
* sugg^esting scenes of ideal happiness, and his ipind revels 
b a paradise of delights, merely to give a greater inten- 
sity to his actual woes by contrasting them with imagin- 
ary bliss,—" I represent to myself continually/' says the 
Leper, " societies of sincere and virtuous friends ; families 
blessed with health, fortune, and harmony. I imagine I 
see them walk in groves greener and fresher than these, 
the shade of whidi makes my poor haq[)pines8 ; bright- 
ened by a sun more brilliant tlmn that which sheds its 
beams on me : and their destiny seems to me as much 
more worthy of «ivy in proportion as my own is the 
more miserable." 

Association by contrast is Hie foundation of the rhe- 
torical figure of Antithesis. In one of the tragedies of 
Southern we find the following antithetic expressions : 

" Could I forget 
"What I have been, I might the belter bear 
Wbat I am destined to. I am oot the first 
That have been wretched ; but to think bow much 
I have been happier." 

Here the present is placed in opposition with the past, 
and happiness is contrasted with misery ; not by a cold 
and strained artifice, as one might be led to suppose, but 
by the natural impulses of the mind, which is led to as- 
sociate together thbgs that are the reverse of each other. 

^ 223. Contiguity the third general or primary l«w. 

Those thoughts and feeling which have beea connect- 
ed together by nearness of time and place, are readily 
suggested by each other ; and, consequently, contiguity 
in those respects is rightly reckoned as another and third 
primary law of om- mental associations* When we think 
of Palestine, for instance, we very readily guod natm-ally 
diink of the Jewish nation, of the patriarchs, of the proph- 
ets, of the Saviour, and of the apostles, because Palestine 
was their i^pe of residence and the theatre of their ac- 
tions. So that this is evid^eatly an instaace wh<^e tfce 
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suggestions are chiefly regulated by proximity of place, 
^^n a variety of acts and events have happened nearly 
at the same period, whether in the same place or not, one 
is not thought of without the other being closely associ- 
ated with it, owing to proximity of time. If, therefore, 
the particular event of the crucifixion of the Saviour be 
mentioned, we are necessarily led to think of various 
other events which occurred about the same period, such 
as the treacherous conspiracy of Judas, the denial of Pe- 
ter, the conduct of«the Roman soldiery, the rending of the 
veil of the temple, and the temporary obscuration of the 
sun. 

The mention of Egypt suggests the Nile, the Pyra* 
mids, tiie monuments of the Tnebais, the follies and mis- 
fortunes of Cleopatra, the battle of Aboukir. The mten- 
tion of Greece is associated with Thermopylae and Sala- 
mis, the Hill of Mars and the Vale of T empe, Ilissus, 
the steeps of Delphi, Lyceum, and the " olive shades of 
Academus." These, it will be noticed, are associations 
on the principle of contiguity in place. But if a partic* 
ular event of great interest is mentioned, other events and 
renowned names, which attracted notice at the same pe- 
riod, will eagerly cluster arpund it. The naming of the 
AMERICAN BEV0LUT10N9 for instance, immediately fills the 
mind with recollections of Washington, Franklin, Morris, 
Greene, Jay, and many of their associates, whose fortune 
it was to enlist their exertions in tlie support of constitu- 
tional rights, not merely in the same countr]^ (for that 
circumstance alone might not have been sufficient to re- 
call them), but at the same period of time. 

It is generally supposed, and not without reason for it, 
that the third primary law of mental association is more 
extensive in its influence than any others. It has been 
remarked, with truth, that proximity in time and place 
forms the basis of the whole calendar of the great mass 
of mankind. They pay but little attention to the arbi- 
trary eras of chronology ; but date ev^ts by each other, 
and speak of what happened at the time of some dark 
day, of some destructive overflow of waters, of some great 
eclipse, of some period of drought and £»mixie, of ^ome 
var or revohxtjon. 
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^ 884. Cause ind effect the foarUi primary law. 

There are certain facts or events which hold to each 
other the relation of invariable antecedence and sequence. 
That fact or event, to which some other one sustains the 
relation of constant antecedence, is in general called m 
effect : and that fact or event, to which some other one 
holds the relation of invariable sequence, has in general 
the name of a cause. Now there may be no resemblance 
in the things wUch reciprocally bear this relation, there 
may be no contrariety, and it is by no means neceisary 
that there should be contigmty in time or place, as the 
meaning of the term contiguity is conmionly understood. 
There may be cause and effiect without any one or all 
of these cvcumstances. But it is a fact,, which is known 
to every one's experience, that, w^hen we think of the 
cause in any particular instance, we naturally think of 
the effect, and, on the contrary, the knowledge or recol- 
lection of the effect brings to mind the cause. — ^And, in 
view of this well-known &nd general experience, there is 
good reason for reckoning cause and effect among the 

Erimary principles of our mental associations. What we 
ere understand by principles or laws will be recollect- 
ed, viz., The general designation of those circumstances 
under which the regular consecution of mental states oc- 
curs. 

It is on the principle of Cause and Effect that, when 
we see a surgical instrument, or any engbe of torture, we 
have a conception of the pain which they are fitted to 
occasion. And, on the contrary, the i^ght of a wound, 
inflicted however long before, suggests to us the idea of 
the instrument by which it was made. Mr. Locke re- 
lates an incident, which illustrates the statements made 
here, of a man who was restored from a state of insanity 
by means of a harsh and exceedingly pamful operation. 
" The gentleman who was thus recovered, with great 
sense of gratitude and acknowledgm^it, owned the cure 
all his life after as the greatest obligation he could have 
received; but, whatever gratitude and reason suggested 
to him, he could never bear the sight of the operator : 
that image Inrought back with it the idea of that agony 
which he suffered fi*om his hands^ which was too mighty 
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and intolerable for him to endure/* — ^The operation of 
the law of Cause and Effect, in the production of new 
associations, seems to be involved in the following char- 
acteristic passage of Shakspeare, Henry IV., ^ part« 
acti. 

** Yet the fint bringer of unwelcome newt 
Hath bot a losing office ; and his tongue 
Sounds ever after as a sullen bell, 
Remember'd knolUng a departed friend/* 



CHAPTER VI. 

ASSOCUTION. (n.) SECONDABY LAWS. 

^ 225. Secondary laws and their connexion with the primary. 

The subject of Association is not exhausted in the 
enumeration and explanation of its Laws which has thus 
far been given. Besides the primary laws which have 
fallen under our consideration, there are certain marked 
and prominent circumstances, which are found to exert, 
in a greater or less degree, a modifying and controlling 
influence over the more general principles. As this in-» 
fluence is of a permanent character, and not merely ac-» 
cidental and temporary, the groimds or sources of it are 
called, by way of distmction, secondary laws. 

These, which we are now to consider, will probably 
appear at first sight to be more numerous than they are 
b fact. It is undoubtedly somewhat difficult to make 
out a just and unalterable designation of them. Never- 
theless, it is believed that, on a careful examination, their 
multiplicity will be lessened, and that they will be found 
to be but four in number ; viz., lapse of Time, de^e of 
coexistent Feelir^, repetition or Habit, and origmal or 
constitutional Difrerenc« in character. 

It must at once be obvious, that these principles, al- 
though holding a subordinate rank, give an increased 
range and power to the primary laws. It is not to be in- 
ferred, from the epithet by which they are distinguished, 
that they are, therefore, of a very minor and inconsider 
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able importanoe. On the contrary, human nature with- 
out them, as far as we are capable of judging, vioxAA 
have assumed a sort of fixed and inflexible form, instead 
of presenting those pleasing and almost endless diversi- 
ties it now does. — ^The primary laws are the great na- 
tional roads along which the mind holds its course ; the 
secondary are those cross-roads that intersect them from 
time to time, and thus affi)rd an entrance into, and a 
communication with the surrounding country ; and yet all 
have a connexion with each other ; and» with all their 
turnings and intersections, concur at last in the ultimate 
destination. 

^ 226. Of the influence of lapse of time. 

The first of the fbor secondary, laws wfatch we shall 
consider is lapse of time. Stated more particularly, the 
law is this : Our trains of thought and emotion are more 
or less strongly connected and likely to be restored, ac- 
cording as the lapse of time has been greater or less. 

Perhaps no lapse of time, however great, will utterly 
break the chain of human thought, and cause an entire 
inabihty of restoring our forme* experiences ; but it ap- 
pears evid^t from observation, as much so as observation 
renders evident in almost any case, that every additional 
moment of intervening time weakens, if it clo not break 
and sunder, the bond that coimects the present with the 
past, and diminishes the probability of such a restoration. 
We remember many incidaits, even of a trifling nature, 
which occurred to-day or the present week, wmle those 
of yosterday or of last wedc are forgotten. But if the 
increased period of months and years throws itself be- 
tween the present time and the date of our past experi- 
ences, our ancient joyS, regrets, and sufferings, then how 
unfrequent is their recurrence^ and how wesuc and shadr 
owy they appear ! Increase the lapse of time a little 
further, and a dark cloud r^ts on that portion of bur his- 
tory ; less substantial than a dream, it utterly eludes our 
search, and becomes to us as if it never had been. 

There is, however, an apparent exception to this law 
which should be mentioned. The associated feelings of 
•M sMo^ which ,w«re fonaed in their youth and the early 
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part of manbood, are more i^adily reyived than those of 
later origin. — On this state of things in old men, two re«> 
marks are to be made. The first is, that the law under 
conaderation fiilly and mifailingly maintains itself in the 
case of aged praons, whenever the time is not extended 
for back. Events which happened but a few hours be- 
fore are remembered, while there< is an utter forgetful^ 
aess q£ those ivhich happened a few \veeks or even days 
before. So far as this, the law operates in old men pre- 
cisely as in others. The second remark is, that the fail- 
ure of ks operation in respect to the events of youth is 
caused, not by an actual inability in the secondary law 
before us to blot out and diminish here as in other cases, 
but by the greater power of the combined action of the 
two oth^r laws, viz., Coexistent feeling, and Repetition 
dr habit. Our early life, as a general stat^Betit, was. the 
most deeply interesting^ and is the most frequendy tecur* 
ted to ; and in this way its recollections become so in^ 
corponlted with the mind as to hold a sort of precedence 
ever our more recent experiences, and thrust them from 
their proper place. 

^ 227. Secondary law of repetition or habit. 

Ano^er secondary law is bepetitiqn ; in other wordd, 
8uccessi<His of thought are the more readily suggested in 
proportion as they are the more frequently renewed. If 
we experience a feeling once, and only once, we find it 
difficult to recall it after it has gone from us, but repei^ 
ed experience increases the probability of its recurring^ 
Every schoolboy who is required to commit to memory, 
puts lluis law to the test ^ and proves it. Having read a 
saitence a mimber of times, he finds himself able to re* 
peat it out of book, which he could not do with merely 
reading it once. 

The operation of this law is seen constantly ui partic* 
alar arts and i»rofiessions. If men be especially trained 
op to certaifr^ trades, arts, or sciences, th^r associations 
on ikoae particular subjects, and on everything connected 
with them, are found to be prompt and decisivck We 
can but seldom detect any/hesitancnrdr mistake ^thia 
&e mck where th«r matadd Iwve beta aceustomed tb 
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operate, because every Aought and process have been 
recalled and repeated thousands of times. With almost 
everything they see or hear, there is a train of reflection, 
connecting it with their peculiar calUng, and farin^g it 
within the beaten and consecrated circle. Every hour, 
unless they guard against it, hastens the process which 
threatens to cut them oiF, and insulate them from the 
great interests of humani^, and to make them wholly 
professional 

** Still o*er tboM tcenet their memory wakes, 
And fondly broods with miser care ; 
Time hot the impression stronger makes, 
As streams their channels deeper wear.*' 

4 8SS. Of the secondary, law of coexistent emotion. 

A third secondary law is coexistent emotion.— It 
may be stated in other words as follows : The probabili- 
ty &at our mental states will be recalled by the general 
laws, will in part depend on the depth of feeline,the de- 
gree of interest, which accompanied the origin^ experi- 
ence of them. 

Why are bright objects more readily recaUed than 
faint or obscure ? It is not merely because they occu- 
pied more distinctly our perception, but because they 
more engaged our attention and interested us, the natu- 
ral consequence of that greater distinctness. Why do 
those events in our personal history whieh were accom- 
panied with great joys and sorrows, stand out like pyra- 
mids in our past life, distinct to the eye and immoveable 
in their position, while others have been swept away aiid 
cannot be found ? Merely because there were joy and 
sorrow in the one case, and not at all, or only in a slight 
degree, in the other ; because the sensitive part of our 
nature combined itself with the intellectual ; the Heart 
gave activity to the operations of the understanding. 

We learn from the Bible that the Jews, in their state 
of exile, could not forget Jerusalem, the beloved and 
beautij&il City. And why not ? How did it happen 
that in their Captivity they sat down by the rivers of 
Bab^don, wept when they remembered Ziony and hung 
their haips on the willows ? It was because Jerusalem 
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^f as not only an object of thought, but of feding. They 
had not only known htr gates and fountain^, her pleas- 
ant dwelling-places and temples, but had, loved them. 
The Holy City was not a lifeless abstraction of the head, 
but a sacred and delightful image engraven in the heart. 
And hence it was that, in their solitude and torrow, she 
arose and shone before them so distinctly, " the morning 
star of memory.'' 

4 229. Original diffeirettce in the mental constitution. 
The fourth ind last secondary law of association is 

ORIGINAL DIFFERENCE IN THE MENTAL CONSTITUTION. — ^This 

Law, it will be noticed, is expressed in the most general 
terms ; and is to be considered, therefore, as applicable 
both to the Intellectual and the Sensitive part of man. It 
requires accordingly to be contemplated in two distinct 
points of view. 

The law of ori^nal diffisrence in the mental constitu- 
tion is applicable, m the first place, to the Intellect, prop- 
erly and distinctively so called ; in other words, to the 
perceiving, comparing, judging, and reasoning part of the 
soul. That there are differences in men intellectually, it 
is presumed will hardly be doubted, although this differ- 
ence is perceptible in different degrees, and in some cases 
hardly perceptible at all. And these original or consti- 
tutional peculiarities reach and affect the associating prin- 
ciple, as well as other departments of intellectual action. 
The associations of the great mass of mankind (perhaps it 
may be entirely owing, in some cases, to the accidental cir- 
cumstance of a want of education and intellectual devel- 
opement) appear to run exclusively in the channel of Con- 
tiguity in time and place. They contemplate objects in 
their nearness and (}istance, in their familiar and outward 
exkibitions, without examining closdy into analogies and 
differences, or conadering them in the important relation 
of cause and effect. But not unfrequently we find per- 
sons whose minds are differently constructed, who exhibit 
a higher order of perception. But even in these cases we 
sometimes detect a strDring fifference in the application 
of their intellectual powers. One person, for instance, 
has from childhood exhibited a remarkable conmnand of 
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the rdatioDS and combinalions of numbers; another ex- 
hibits in like manner an micommon perception of uses, 
adaptations, and powers, as they are brought together, 
and set to work in the mechanic arts ; another has the 

Ewer of generalizing in an imcpmmon degree, and, 
ving obtamed possession of a principle in a particular 
case, which may appear to others perfectly and inetriev- 
ably insulated, he at once extends it to hundreds and 
thousands of other cases. In no one of these instances 
doas the Associating power operate in precisely the same 
way, but exhibits in each a new aspect or phasis of action. 
It is, perhaps, unnecessary to delay here for the pur- 
pose of confinning what has now been said, by a refer- 
eoce to the history of individuals. A slight acquaintance 
with literary history will show that diversities of intellect, 
such as have been alluded to, and founded, too, in a ^reat 
degree on peculiarities of the associating principle, have 
been frequent. How often had the husbandman seen the 
apple fall to the ground without even asking for the 
cause 1 But w^hen Newton saw the fall of an apple, he 
not only asked for the cause, but, having conjectured it, 
he at once perceived its applicability to everything in like 
circumstances around him, to all the descending bodies 
on the earth's surface. And this was not all. Immedi- 
ately expanding the operations of the principle which he 
had detected, £:om the surface of the earth to the stars of 
heaven, he showed its universality, and proved that the 
most distant planet is controlled by the same great law 
which regulates the particles of dust beneath our feet- 
Here was a mind, not merely great by toil, but constitu- 
tionally great and inventive ; a mind which was regula- 
ted in its action, not by the law of mere contiguity in 
time and place, but by the more effective associating prm- 
ciples of Analogy; and of Cause and Effect 

^ 230. The foregoing law as applici^ble to the sensibih'ties. 

The law under consideration holds good, in the seconi 
place, in respect to original differences of emotion aiid 
{)assion, or, as it is more commonly expressed, of disposi- 
tion. It will help to make us understood if we allude 
bjiefly, in this part of the subject, to two different classes 
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of persons. One of the descriptions of men which we 
have now in view is composed of those, for such are un- 
doubtedly to be found, who are of a pensive and melan- 
choly turn. From their earliest life they have shown a 
fondness for seclusion, in order that they might either 
commune with the secrets of their own hearts, or hold in- 
tercourse, undisturbed by others, with whatever of im- 
pressiveness and sublimity is to be found in the works of 
nature. The other class are naturally of a lively and 
cheerful temperament. If they delight in nature, it is not 
in solitude, but in the company of others. While they 
seldom throw open their hearts for the admission of troub- 
led thoughts, they oppose no obstacle to the entrance of 
the sweet beams of peace, and joy, and hope. 

Now it is beyond question that the primary laws of as^ 
sociation are influenced by the constitutional tendencies 
manifest in these two classes of persons ; that is to say, 
in the minds of two individuals, the one of a cheerful, the 
other of a melancholy or gloomy disposition, the trains oi 
thought will be very different. This difference is finely 
illastrated in those beautiful poems of Milton, L' Allegro 
and II Penseeoso. L' Allegro, or the cheerful man, finds 
pleasure and cheerfulness in every object which he be- 
holds : the great sun puts on his amber light, the mower 
whets his scythe, the milkmaid sings, 

*' And every shepherd tells his tale 
Under the hawthorn in the dale." 

But the man of a melancholy disposition, II Penseroso, 
chooses the evening for his walk, as most suitable to the 
temper of his mind ; he listens from some lonely hillock 
to the distant curfew, and loves to hear the song of that 
** sweet bird. 

That shun*st the noise ofTolly, 
Most musical, most nielancholy." 

Fmrther : Our trains of suggested thoughts will be mod- 
ified by those temporary feelings which may be regarded 
as exceptions to the more general character of our dispo- 
sitions. The cheerful man is not always cheerful, nor is 
the melancholy man at all times equally sober and con- 
templative. - They are known to exchan^ characters for 
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riiort periods, sometimes in consequence of good Or ill 
health, or of happy or adverse fortune, and sometimes for 
causes which cannot be easily explained. So that our 
mental states will be found to follow each other with a 
succession, yaryin^ not only with the general character of 
our temper and dispositions, but with the transitory emo- 
tions of the day or hour. 

All the laws of association may properly be giyen here 
m a condensed view. The primary or general laws^ are 
ftBSEMBLAJfCE, CONTRAST, coNTiGinTY in time and place, and 
CAUSE and effect. Those circumstances which are found 
particularly to modify and control the action of these are 
termed secondary laws, and are as follows : Lapse of 
time, Repetition or habit, Coexistent feding, and Con- 
stitutional difference in mental character. 

^ 2ai. Of Mtociations caused by preieni objects of perception. / 

There remains another point of view in yrhich it seems 
proper that the subject of association sdboold be contem- 
plated before we leave it. — ^Associated thoughts and emo- 
tions, when made to pass through the mind by some sound 
which the ear has caught, by some object which has met 
the eye, or any present oljject of perception whatever, are 
peculiarly vivid and strong. Aiwociations which do not 
admit any of our present perceptions as a part of the as- 
sociated train, cannot but impress us as being in some 
measure airy and unsubstantial, however distinct. We 
deeply feel that they are part of the experiences of de- 
parted days, and which, m departing from us, have be- 
come almost as if they had never been. But let them 
partake of our present experience, of what we now feel 
and know to exist, and they seem to gain new strength ; 
the remembrances are not only distinct, but what was airy 
and unsubstantial fades away, and they have life, and 
power, and -form. 

How often, in the wanderings of life, are we led, by 
some apparently accidental train of thought, to the recol- 
lection of the residence of our early years and of the in- 
cidents which then occurred ! The afeociations are in- 
teresting, but we find it difficult to make them permanent, 
and they are comparatively faint But let there be con- 
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Qcieted with tbe train of thought the present sound of some 
musical in^tnunent which we then used to hear, and of 
our favourite tune, and it will he found that the reality 
of the tune blends itself with the airy conceptions of the 
mind, and, while we kindle with an illusive rapture, the 
whole seems to be real. Some illustrations may tend to 
make these statements more clear, and to confinn them. 

It is related in one of the published Lectures of Dr. 
Rush, that an old native African was permitted by his 
mast^, a number of years since, to go from home in order 
to see a lion that was conducted as a show through the 
State of New-Jersey. He no sooner saw him, than he 
was so transported with joy as to express his emotions 
by jumping, dancing, and loud acclamations, notwith- 
standing the torpid habits of mind and body superinduced 
by half a century of slavery. He had known that animal 
when a boy in his native country, and the sight of him 
suddenly revived the memory of his early enjovments, hi3 
native land, his home, his associates, and his freedom. 

There is in the same writer another interesting in- 
stance of the power of association, in which he himself 
had a part, and which vnll be given in his own words.— 
^^ During the time I passed at a country-school in Cecil 
county, m Maryland, I often went on a holyday with my 
schoolmates to see an eagle's nest, upon the summit of a 
dead tree in the nei^hlxMirhood of the school, during the 
time of the incubation of that bird. The daughter of 
the farmer in whose field this tree stood, and v^dth whom I 
became acquainted, married, and settled in this city about 
forty years ago. In our occasional int^rviews^ we now 
and then spo^e of the innocent haunts and rural pleas- 
ures of our youth, and, among other things, of the eagle's 
nest in her father's field. A few years ago I was called 
to visit this woman when she was in the lowest stage of a 
typhus fever. Upon entering her room, I caught her eve^ 
and, with a cheerful tone of voice> said only, ' The eaglets 
nest.* She seized my hand, without being able to speak, 
and discovered strong emotions of pleasure in her coun- 
tenance, probably from a sudden association of all her 
early domestic cxmnexions and enjoyment with the words 
Bb2 
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I had uttered.* From that time she began to recovei 
She is now livbg, and seldom fails, when we meet^to sd- 
lute me with the echo of the ' eagle's nest* " 

^ 232. Causes of incressed Yividness in these instances. 

From such illustrations it would seem to be sufficiently 
clear that, whenever associated thoughts and emotions 
are connected with any present perceptions, they are pe- 
culiarly strong and vivid« They steal into all the secret 
chambers of the soul, and, seemingly by some magic 
power, impart a deep intensity to its feelings, and give to 
the fleeting world of memory the stability of real exist- 
ence. There are two causes why such associated feel- 
ings should possess more than ordmary strength and viv- 
idness. 

( 1.) The particular train of thought and feeling which 
IS excited in the mind continues longer than in other 
cases, in consequence of the greater permanency and fix- 
edness of the present objects of perception, winch either 
suggested the train or make a part of it So long as the 
lion was permitted to remain in the sight of the aged Af- 
rican, so long without interruption was the series of de- 
lightful thoughts kept up within him. The bright ima- 
ges which threw him into such raptures, and awoke stu- 
pidity itself, were not fleeting away with evenr breath, 
but remained permanent — ^The sick lady of Philadelphia 
saw the physician with whom she had been acquainted 
in the early part of life. By the mention of the eagle's 
nest he vividly recalled the scenes of' those young days. 
But it was the presence of the person whose observation 
had given rise to the train of association which contrib- 
uted chiefly to keep it so long in her thoughts. Had it 
occurred merely from some accidental direction of her 
own mind, without any present object which had made a 
part of it, no doubt her suflerings or other circumstances 
would soon have banished it 

(2.) The second cause of the increased vividness of 

associations, suggested by a present object of percq)tion 

or combined with it, is this, viz. : The reality of the thing 

perceived (we do not profess to assert precisely jn what 

* Rush's Introduclory Lectures, u 
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manner it is done) is communicated, in the illusions of the 
moment, to the thing suggested. — ^The trees of the desert 
were the hiding-place of the lion when the African saw 
him in early life ; and now, after the lapse of so many 
years, he imagines that, in the quickened eye of his mind, 
he beholds llie forests of his native soil, because he has 
before him the proud and powerful animal that crouched 
under theu- shade. And the presence of the monarch of 
the forest gives a reality not only to woods and deserts, 
but. by a communication of that which exists to that 
which is merely suggested, the whole group of his early 
experiences, of whatever kind, so far as they are recalled, 
virtually acquire a like truth and reality. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

CASUAL A8S0CIATI(»fS. (l) INTELLECTUAL. 

^ 233. Asdociation sometime^ misleads our judgmeots. 

It seems to be important, in this portion of the history 
of the mind, to illustrate still further the operations of the 
great principle of Association. There are some cases 
where th6 power of association so misleads us that we 
cannot easily form a correct judgment of the true nature 
of things. Every object of thought, in order to be fully 
understood, ought to be so much in our power, that we 
may examine it separately from all other objects. When- 
ever, therefore, it happens, from any circumstances, that 
the power of association so combines one object of 
thought with another that the object cannot readily be 
looked at and examined by itself, it so far has the effect 
to perplex and hinder correct judgment. 

It will be found, when we look into our minds, that 
there exist a few associations or combinations of thought 
of this kind which are obstinate and almost invincible. 
To explain the origin, and to correct the erroneous ten- 
dencies of all such connexions of thought, although the 
number of such as we have now in view cannot be large, 
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would occupy us too loi:^. The examinatioii of a few 
somewhat striking instances will not only throw light on 
the philosophy of the mind in general, but will be of 
some practical benefit. — Oth«r instances of casual asso- 
ciation, which have a more intimate connexion with the 
Sensibilities than with Uie Intellect, will be more appro- 
priately considered under that head. 

i 234. Casual asiociatioo in respect to the place of sensation. 

One of the casual associations of that extreme kind 
which we have now especial reference to, concerns the 
place, or, rather, the supposed place of sensation. — ^All 
sensation, it will not be forgotten, is in the mind. What- 
ever is inanimate or material can of course have no feel- 
ing. Nevertheless, if a wound be inflicted on the hand 
or foot, we seem to experience the sensation of pain in 
that particular place. When we merely bring the hand 
in contact with a warm or cold body, we even then as- 
sign a local habitation to the subsequent feeling, and it 
clearly seems to be not in the mind, bat in the hand. 

This reference of the sensation to the outward oi^an 
and place, instead of thinking of it as existing in the 
soul, is the result of an early and strong association. As 
the wound in the hand, for instance, is the cause of the 
painful feeling, the consequence is, that the sensation, and 
the place whence it arose, constantly go together in our 
thoughts. The result of this connexion, which has been 
repeated and continued from our youth up, is, tibat we 
find it extremely difficult in later life to separate thein, 
even with the greatest effi)rt. So difficult is it, that a sol- 
dier whose^arm or leg has been amputated, still speaks 
of feeling pam in those limbs, though they are now, per- 
•haps, buried in the earth or the depths of Uie sea. — Count 
Segur, in giving an account of the great battle of Boro- 
dmo, observes of a certain wounded soldier, that he com- * 
plained of sufiering in the limbs which he no longer pos- 
sessed. And he immediately adds (and there is no ques- 
tion probably as to the fact), that this is a common case 
with mutilated persons. 

Although we are liable ioi these cases to be led into a 
mistake, if we do not ffm^ against it with care, it is, ?«• 
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hap, an obvious rssamki tbat the foimda£i(Hi of Una lia- 
bi% to emnr 15 laid iot our c(»istitutioii for beneficeat 
ends. It is not QrdinariJiy so importaat in a practical 
pint of view, that we should attend to the internal feel- 
ing, as to the eiEtemal peat which is affected. An injury 
in the external sermsy the muscles^ or the limbs, if it be 
not attended to^ soon, affects, other parts of the body, and 
even life itself. Hence Providence ha» put us in the way 
to form this stnmg and abnost unconqueraUe m^tal hab- 
it, in order to secure protection where it seems to be most 
urgently and frequently needed* 

^ 235. Connezion of our ideas of eztrasioD and time. 

If we examine earefuUy Qur notiona of Time, we shall 
find here also a casuai^ association of long continuance 
and of great sjtrengtfa*. It is bdieved to be the fact, that 
Time, as it e:dsts in the apprehensions of most persons, is 
regarded as something ^xiended* It is not necessary to 
delay here to undertake a definition of time, to show what 
it is in the abstract, or to give a liistpry of the notion 
which we form of it Takmg it for granted that every 
one knows what is meant when we use that term, we 
merely assert here, tbat for some cause oc other it is ex- 
ceedingly difficult to thiidc of it except in the light of a 
modification of EXTENSi(»i, The correctness of this re- 
mark may not, perhaps, appear perfectly obvious at first : 
but the expressions which we apply to intervals of dura^ 
tion are an evidence of its truth. 

We say before such a time or after such a time, the 
same as liefore or after any material object; we speak of 
a long or short time with no more hesitation than of a 
long or short distance, of a long or short bridge, or rail- 
way, or any oth«r object of extension. We utter ourselves 
precisely in the same way we ^pld do if we were cer- 
tain of havine detected some real analogy between the 
two, between length and shortness in material substances, 
and what are cdled length and shortness in time. But it 
is not too much to say matt there is no such analogy, no 
such similitude ; nor is it worth while to anticipate that 
we shall ev^ be able to detect such analogy or smalitudc, 
^ we caa in practice apply the measures of feet,, ells,. 
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roods, fcc.9 to hours, and days, and weeks. How tiien 
can it be accounted for, that we apply terms nearly in the 
same way as if this were the case, and as if such meas- 
urements could be made 1 

To this inquiiy we are not prepared to return an an- 
swer which we can assert to be entirely satisfactory. It 
IS probably only another instance of that early and strong 
habit which we have all formed, of transferring in oui 
thoughts the material to the immaterial, and of contem- 
plating what is abstract and invisible in the light of what 
IS seen and tangible. Mr. Stewart, however, is more def- 
inite in his explanation. He suggests that the strong as- 
sociation of these ideas has most probably arisen in this 
manner, viz., from our constantly measuring one of these 
quantities by the other. It is the common method, as is 
well known, to measure time by motion, and motion is 
measured by extension. In an hour the hand of a clock 
moves over a certain space ; in two hours over double the 
space, and so on. And in this way he supposes we may 
have been gradually led to associate so stfongljr with the 
idea of time a conception analogous tp that of visible and 
material length. 

No doubt it is convenient to apply the terms " long" 
and " short," " before" and " after," and others similar, to 
Time. We could not well dispense with them. But it 
ought to be remembered, if we would have a right notion 
of thin^, that the application of those expressions has 
arisen either fipom the mode in which we measure time, or 
from some other accidental groimds of association; and 
that time and extension are essentially distinct in their 
nature. 

4 236. Of high and low notes in music. 

We speak of high and low in reference to notes in 
music, the same as of the high or low position of material 
bodies. There is supposed to be some analogy between 
the relation which the notes in the scale of music bear to 
each other, and the relation of superiority and inferiority 
in the position of bodies of matter. But it is impossible 
to prove the existence of such analogy, however gener- 
ally it may have been supposed ; and the supposition it- 
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self of its existence has no doubt arisen from a casual as- 
sociation of ideas, which has acqubed strength by lapse 
of time and by repetition. 

A proof of this association of ideas being purely acci- 
dental is, that an association the very reverse of this was 
once prevalent. — ^It is remarked in the preface to Greg- 
ory's edition of Euclid's works, that the more ancient 
Greek writers considered the grave sounds as high, and 
the acute ones as low. The present mode of speaking 
on the subject is of more recent origin ; but at what time 
and in what way it was introduced cannot be asserted 
with confidence. In the preface just referred to, it is, 
however, observed, that the ancient Greek custom of look- 
ing upon the grave sounds as high and the acute as low, 
precisely the reverse of what is now common, continued 
down until the time of Boethius. It has been conjectured 
with some ingenuity, that this connexion or association 
of thought among the Greeks and Romans, for it was 
equally prevalent among both, might have been owing to 
the construction of their musical instruments. The stnng 
which sounded the grave, or what we call the low tone, 
it has been supposed, was placed highest, and that which 
gave the shrill or acute had the lowest place. If this 
conjecture could be ascertained to be well founded, it 
would strikingly show from what very slight causes 
strong and permanent associations often arise. It is hard- 
ly necessary to observe, that it is important to examine the 
origin and progress of such associations, in order that we 
may correct those erroneous and illusive notions which 
will be found to be built upon them.* 

^ 237. Connexion of the ideas of extension and colour. 

There is no necessary connexion between colour, as the 

* It is not necessary, for any purpose we have in view, here to trace 
he origin of the association ; hut it is undoubtedly the fact, that we ml- 
Qost invariably attribate the notion of highness or loftiness to those who 
tzcel, or are particularly favoured in any respects. We can hardly 
;hink of a nobleman, prince, or king, without creating for them an ima- 
ginary orbit somewhere in the upper sky, where they revolve far above 
the heads of ordinary mortals. Hence the expressions High lank, High 
birth. Elevated genius, Superior talents, (&c., and their opposites,. Low 
lank. Inferior genius, and the lik«.— (See Stewart's Essays, ii., ch. iii. . 
Kaime's Criticism, part vii., ch. iv.) 
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term la commonly employed by pbiloe^phers, and exten- 
sion. The word ooloue properly denotes a sensation m 
the mind; the word extension, the quality of an exter- 
nal, material object There k^ therefore, no more natural 
connexion, and no more analoCT between the two, thau 
there is between pain and soMty. And yet it so hap- 
pens that we never have the sensation pr idea of colour 
without at the same time associating extension with it; 
we find them, however difierent they may be in their na- 
ture, inseparable in our thoughts. This strong associa- 
tion is formed in consequence of our always perceiving 
extension at the very time in which the sensation of col- 
our is excited m the mind. The perc^qption of the one 
and the sensation o£ the other have been so lopg simul- 
taneous, that we have been gradually drawn into the be- 
lief that, on the one hand, jdl colour has extensioB, and 
on the oiher, all extension has colour. . But what we call 
colour bebff merely a state of the mind, it is not possible 
that it shoiud with propriety be predicated of any exter- 
nal, material substances. Nor is it less evident, u colour 
be merely a sensation or state of the mind, that niatter 
can exist and does exist without it 

But what has been said will not satisfy aJl the (fienea 
which may be started on this point, unless we remark ^ 
on the ambiguity in the word colour. The view which 
has been taken of the connexion between, colour and ex- 
tension, is founded on the supposition that colour denotes 
a sensation of- the mind, and that merely. It seems to be 
supposed by some writers that the word colour has two 
meanings, and that it is thus generally understood: {h 
It denotes that disposition, or arrangement, or whatever it 
may be, in the' particles of matter, which not only cause 
the rays of Hght to be reflected, but to be reflected in 
different ways: (2.) It denotes that mental sensation 
which follows when the rays have reached the retina of 
the eye. When people use the term with this diversity 
of signification, they can say with truth that external bod- 
ies have colour, and also that colour is a sensation of the 
mind. It may be said also, in the first sense of the term 
which has been mentioned, that colour has extension, be- 
cause particles of matter hav€} e^jBJdsion. But it is not al' 
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fogetfaei: evident that people generally mnk» this distino 
tioBy although sQme may. Therais great reason to think 
that they coinmonly mean by the term the (Appearance of 
colour or the sensation in the mind ; and they no doubt, 
in genieral^regarijl this appearaiiice or sensation as belong* 
ijig to external oljects, as being in some sense a part of 
those objects, and as having extension. How erroneous 
this opposition is has already appeared ! 

^238. Tendency of the mind to pass from the ftignto the thing signified. 

Mr. Stewart gives a reason for our inattention to the 
internal sensation of colour (or colour considered as an 
aSection of the B^nd)> wUch is worthy of some notice. 
The principle, it wiU be observed, is a general one, appli* 
cable ta other cases as well a3 this.^-'' It is well known,*' 
he says, " to be a general law of our constitution, when 
one thing is destined* either by nature or by conv^ition, 
to be the sign of another, that the Blind has a disposition 
to pass on a& rapidly as possible to the thing signified, 
without dwelling on the sign as an object worthy of its 
attention* The mpst remarkable of all examples of this 
occurs in the acquired perceptions of sight, where our es- 
timates of distance ai:e frequently theiresidt of an intel- 
lectual process, comparing a variety of d^^ent signs to- 
getha:, without a possitftfity on our part, the moment af- 
terward, of recalling one single st<^ of the process to oui 
recolleetion. Our mattention to the sensations of colour, 
considered, as aifeqtioQS of the Mind or as modifications 
of our own being, appears to me to be a fact of precisely 
the same description ; for all these sensations w^e plain- 
ly intended by nature to perform the offices of signSy in- 
seating to us the figures and distances of things external. 
Of their essential i^^xHrtemce in this point of view, an idea 
may be formed by suj^posing for a moment the whole 
fs^ce of nature to exhibit only one uniform cobur, without 
the slightest variety even of light and shade. Is it not 
self-evident, that, on this supposition, the organ of sight 
would be entirely useless, inasmuch as it is by the varie^ 
ties of colour alone that the outlines or visible figures of 
bodies ai-e so defined a^ to be distinguishable one from 
another ? Nor QQuld the eye in this case give us any in- 

VoL. I.— C 
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fonnatiaii concerning diyeraties of distance ; for all the 
various signs of it enumerated by optical writers, pre- 
suppose the antecedent recognition of the bodies around 
us as separate oljjects of perception. It is not, therefore, 
surprising, that signs so indispensably subservient to the 
exercise of our noblest sense should cease in early in- 
fancy to attract notice as the subjects of our conscious- 
nesSy and that afterward they should present themselves 
to the Imagination rather as qualities of Matter than as 
attributes of Mind."* 

^ 239. Whether there be heat in fire, du;. 

The questions, whether there be heat in fire, coldness 
in snow, sweetness in sugar, and the like, seem well suit- 
ed to the inquisitive and nicely discriminating spirit of 
the Scholastic aees. Although well adapted to exercise 
the ingenuity of the Schools, they are far firom being 
without some in^rtance in the more practical philoso- 
phy of later times. If these questions concern merely 
the matter of fact ; if the inquiry be, What do people 
think on these points? it admits of different answers. 
But this is of less consequence to be known than to know 
what is the true view of this subject 

The following, there is much reason to think, is the 
view which should be taken. If by heat, cold, and taste 
in bodies we merely mean that there is this or that dis- 
position, or motion, or attraction in the particles, then it 
must clearly be granted that fire is hot, that snow is cold, 
and sugar is sweet But if by heat is understood what 
one feels on the application of fire to the limbs, or if hy 
sweetness is understood the sensation of taste when a 
sapid body is applied to the tongue, &c., then fire has no 
heat, sugar no sweetness, and snow is not cold. These 
states of the mind can nfever be transformed into any- 
thing material and external. The heat or the cold which 
I feel, and the different kinds of tastes, are sensations in 
the soul, and nothing else. 

^ 240. Whether there be qieaning io wotds. 
We say in our common discourse that there is meaning 
• Stewart't Historical Dissertation, pt. I, sect, ii., ch. ii. 
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in words, that there is meaning in the printed page of an 
author; and the language is perhaps sufficiently correct for 
those occasions on which it is ordinarily employed. We 
do not deem it necessary to object to the common mode 
of speaking in this particular instance, nor to undertake 
to propose anything better. But there is here an associ- 
ation of ideas similar, both in its nature and its effects, to 
that existing between extension and colour aLready re- 
marked upon* 

When objects external to us are presented to the sense 
of sight, there is immediately the sensation of some col- 
our. This sensation we have been so long in the habit 
of referring to the eirtemal object, that we speak and act 
as if the colour were truly in that object and not in our- 
selves ; in the language of D'Alembert, as if the sensa- 
tion were transported out of the mind, and spread over 
the material substance. And it is not until we take 
some time to reflect, and until we institute a careful ex- 
amination, that we become satisfied of our error. 

In the same way, when we look upon the page of an 
author, we say it has meaning, or that it is full of 
thought ; whereas, in truth, in consequence of a long- 
conlinued and otetin^ite association, of which we are 
hardly sensible ourselves, we transport the meaning or 
thought out of ourselves, and spread it upon that page. 
The thought or meaning is in ourselves, but is placed by 
us, through the means of a casual but very strong asso- 
ciation, in the written marks which are before us. All 
the power wiich the words have results from Conven- 
tion, or, what is the same thing, exists in consequence of 
certain intellectual habits fonned in reference to those 
words. It is these habits, formed in reference to them, it 
is this mental correspondence, which gives these charac- 
ters all thdr value ; and without the mind, which an- 
swers to and which interprets them, they could be con- 
ddered as nothing more than mere black strokes drawn 
upon white paper, and essentially differing in nothing 
from the zigzag and unmeaning delineations of a school- 
boy on the sand. As all the beautiful varieties of colour 
do not and cannot have an existence without the mind, 
which has sensations of them or perceives them, so words 
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are vrndmSf are uiimeamng» are nothing without the in* 
terpretatkms of an intellect that has b^n trained up so 
as to correspond to them. If it were otherwise, there 
would be meaning in the unknown inscriptions on the 
bricks and otber fragments of antiquity wluch are occa- 
sionally Imnight from the banks of the Euphrates ; there 
would be meaning in those hieroglyphic figures on the 
monuments of ]^ypt» which have hitherto, or^ at leasts 
until a very recent period, eluded the efforts to interpret 
them ; in neither case would they stare up<»i us with that 
unintelligent vacancy which has so long characterized 
them. They are now without meaning, without life and 
intelligence, for this reason, and this^oly, that the minds 
which once correcqponded to them, and which ^ave them 
life and intdligence, are no more. By assoaation, there* 
fore, we refer the meaning to the writtem characters or 
words, when, in truth, it is in the mind» and there alone. 

^ 341. Benefit of examining such connexions of thought. 

It is of great importance to us to be aUe to separate 
ideas whi(£ our situation and habits may have intims^ 
ly combined toffeth«r. To a person who has this power 
in a c(»isiderabTe degree, we readily give the credit of 
possessing a clear and discriminatmg judgment And 
tins mental characteristic is of great consequence, not 
only in pursuing the study of intellectual philosophy, 
but in the conduct of life. It is, in pertieular, direcUy 
subservi^t to the power of reasoning, since all pro* 
cesses of reasoning are made up of successive proposi* 
tions, the comparison of which implies the exercise of 
judgment. The associations of thou^t which have been 
mentioned in this chapter are so intimate, or^ ratho*, al- 
most indissoluble, that they try and d&seiplme the mind 
in this respect ; they teach it to discriminate. They are 
worthy to be examined, theref<»re^ and to be understood, 
hot only for the immediate pleasure which they afford in 
the discovery of our arors, but also because they bare 
the effect of traming up one's powers to some good pur- 
pose. Let a person be accustomed to making such dis- 
criminations as are implied in fully understandmg the in- 
stances in Uhs ch^ter, and he acquires a readmess which 
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IS not easily outwitted ; he trains himsdf to such a quick- 
ness of perception in finding out what truly belongs to an 
object and what does not, as will not allow him to be im- 
posed upon by that confusion of ideas which in so many 
cases distorts the judgments of the multitude* 

^ 24!^. Pow^r q/ the will over mexitfti ^tsociatioQa. 

In view of what has been said in this and the fbrmesr 
ehapters, the interesting inquiry naturally arises, What is 
the degree of influence which we are able to exercise by 
mere voUtion or will oyer associated trains of mental 
states ] In reply to this inquiry, an obyious remark is, 
that we cannot, by a mere direct and positive act of the 
wiU, call up or create such associated trains. What has 
already been said on the subject of laws of association, 
inyolyes that their appearance and departure depend on 
other causes than a mere unconditional order or com- 
mand. Furthermore, such is the nature of the volitive 
faculty, that we evidently can never will the existence of 
anything without knowing what it is which we will or 
choose. This, viz,, that the act of volition necessarily 
implies a perceived or known object of volition, requires 
no fiirther proof than is contained in the proposition it- 
self. Therefore the expressions, to will to have a certain 
thought or train of thought, dearly imply the present ex- 
istence of that thought or train ; and, consequently, there 
can be no such thing as calUng up or originating thoughts 
by immediate voHtion. 

To this view of tJw mefficiency of direct voluntary 
power in the origination of our associated ideas and feel- 
i^, and to the argument in support of it, those Qiental 
enorts which we term Recollection or inJ;entional mem- 
ory have been brought up as an answer. In cases of 
mtentional m«nory it will be said,^ an object or event is 
remembered, or, in other words, an idea or train of ideas 
is called up, by mere direct volition or choice. To this 
objection may we aot satisfactorily propose this reply 1 
It is evident, before we attempt or make a formal effort 
to remember the particular circumstances of an event, 
that the event itself, in general, must have been the ob- 
ject of our attenticm. latere is some paxticyar thing in 
Cc2 
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all cases of intentional remembrance which we widi to 
call to mind, although we are totally unable to state 
what it is ; but we know that it is somehow connected 
with some general event which we already have in mem- 
ory. Now, by revolving in mind the great facts or out- 
lines of that event, it so happens that the particular cir- 
cumstance which we were m search of is called up. 
But certainly no one can say that this is done by a direct 
ToUtion ; so far from it, that nothing more is wanted to 
explain it than the common principles "of association. 
This statement is illustrated whenever, in recitmg an ex- 
tract which we had committed to memory, we are at a 
loss for the beginning of a particular sentence. In sucb 
a case we naturally repeat a number of times the con- 
cluding words of the preceding sentence, and very soon 
we recall the sentence which was lost ; not, however, by 
direct volition, but by association. 

^ 243. Association contioOed by indirect volantary power. 

But we would not be understood to say that the will 
possesses no influence whatever in the origination and 
control of trains of thought ; its influence is very consid- 
erable, although it is not, as far as the origination of 
them is concerned, inojnediate and direct. — (1.) We 
have, in the first place, the power of checking or delay- 
ing the succession of mental states. This power is al- 
ways found to exist when the direction of the mind to- 
wards a particular subject is attended with those feelings 
of desire or sentiments of duty which are understood to 
be prerequisite as a basis or foundation for the acts of 
the will. We are not, indeed, enabled by our power in 
this respect either directly to call up or to banish any 
one or any number of our thoughts. But the conse- 
quence is, a variety of trains of thought are suggested, 
which would not have been suggested had it not been 
for the circumstance of the origmal train bcin^ delayed. 

Thus, in the course of our mental associations, the 
name of Sir Isaac Newton occurs; we experience a 
strong emotion of interest ; we voluntarily check the 
current of our thoughts at that name, and we feel and 
are conscious that we have within us the abUity to do so. 
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While we delay upon it, a variety of series of ideas oc- 
curs. At one moment we think of eminent mathemati- 
cians and astronomers, for he himself was one ; at an- 
other, we think of those contemporaries who were his 
particular friends, whatever their rank in science, be- 
cause they lived at the same time ; a moment after, our 
minds dwell upon some striking incidents in his life, or 
some marked features in his social or intellectual char- 
acter ; and again, we may be led to think, almost in the 
same instant, of some proposition or demonstration which 
had once exercised his patience and skill. In conse- 
quence of delaying a few moments on the name, or, rather, 
on the general idea of the man, these difierent trains of 
thought are presented. And this is not all. When 
these various trains of thought are brought before the 
mind, we can evidently fix our meditations upon one of 
them, if we have a desire to do it and choose to do it, in 
such a way and with such intensity as to result in the 
dismission and absence of others. — ^This is one way in 
which, by an act of volition, we are able to exercise a 
considerable indirect power in calling up associations, 
besides a power in regard to them, both direct and indi- 
rect, when they are thus brought into existence. 

^ 244. Farther illustrations of indirect voluntary power. 

(2.) We acquire, in the second place, great power 
over our associations by habit ; and as no man ordina- 
'rily forms such habit without choosing and determining 
to form it, we have here another instance of the indirect 
power of volition. By the term Habit, when it is ap- 
plied to our mental operations, we mean, in particular, 
that facility or readiness which they acquire by being fre- 
quently repeated. The consequence of repetition or fre- 
quent practice is, that certain associations are soon very 
much strengthened, or that a faciUty in them is acquired. 
(See § 98.) 

Striking instances of the effect of habit have been 
given in the course of this chapter, although it might 
perhaps be said, in respect to the results involved in these 
cases, that they were forced upon us by our particular 
atoation rather than brought about by positive desire 
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and choice. But there are other iostances to which thifl 
remark is not equally applicable. It is a weD-known 
fact, that almost any person may become a punster or 
rhymer by taking the pains to iorm a habit, that i^, by 
increaang the facility of certain associations by frequent 
repetition. If a pers(m, for instance, makes it a practice 
to recall words which have a similar sound, this particu- 
lar form of association will by degrees be so strengthen- 
ed, that in the end it will be by no means difficult to se- 
cure the recurrence of such words. This is the true exr 
planation of the power of rhyming. It is well Imown 
that most persons, whether they possess poetical genius 
or not, may acquire this power by continuing for a length 
of time their search after words of a like termination.^ 
Again, if a public speaker has taken the pain^ to fix ia 
his mind certain permanent principles, which are to guide 
him in the division and subdivision, of his discourse, he 
acquires by practice a great readiness in respect to them, 
and inunediately applies them to every subject of debate. 
By means of the hal»t which he has formed, he is not 
only enabled to resolve a subject into suitable parts, but 
to pass without hesitation or dauger of mistake from one 

S)art of it to another ; whereas a person who has not 
brmed this habit is perpetually at a loss; he advances 
and retreats, goes over the ground £^ain and again, and 
involves himself in inextricable confusion. 

These are instances, among many others, of power ac- ^ 
quired by Habit ; and these habits are formed in obedi- ' 
ence to an act of the Will; in other words, in conformity 
with a purely voluntaiy determination. — (See, in connex- 
ion with this subject, Stewart's Elements, voL i,, ch. vL, 
pt 2 ; Historical Dissertation, pt. L, ^ ii, ch^ 2 ; Brown's 
Lectures, xlL, xlii., xlix.,, &c.) 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

UBMOST. 

^ 344. Remarks on the general nature of memoiy. 

In the further prosecution of our subject, we natiu'aJIy 
proceed from association to the examination of the Mem- 
ory, inasmuch as the latter necessarily implies the ante- 
cedent existence of the former, and in its very nature is 
closely allied to it In reference to the great question of 
the Citigin of human Knowledge, the Memory, as has 
already been intimated, is to be considered a source of 
knowledge rather in its connexion with other mental sus- 
ceptibilities than in Usdf. It does not appear how we^ 
could form any abstract ideas, based upon a knowledge 
of objects and classes of objects, without the aid of mem- 
ory ; and it is well known that its presence and action is 
essentially involved in all the exercises of the reasoning 
power and of the imagination. Without delaying, how- 
ever, on its connexion with the origin of knowledge, 
we shall proceed to consider the susceptibility itself, 
both in its general nature and in sotne of its peciuiarities. 

Memory is that power or susceptibility of the mind by 
which those conceptions are originated which are modi- 
fied by a perception of the relation of past tinie. Accord- 
ingly, it is not a simple, but complex action ctf the in- 
tellectual principle, implying, (1.) a conception of the 
object, (2.) a perception of the relation of priority in its 
exMitence. That is, we not only have a conception of 
the object, but this conception is attended with the con- 
viction that it underwent the examination of our senses, 
or was in some way perceived by us at some former pe- 
riod. 

When we imagine that we stand in the midst of a for- 
est or on the top of a mountain, but remain safe all the 
while at our own fireside, these pleasing ideas of woods, 
and of skies painted over us, and of plains under oui 
feet, are mere conceptions. But when with these insu« 
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lated conceptions we connect the relation of time, and 
they gleam upon our souls as the woods, plains, and 
mountains of our youthful days, then those intellectual 
states, which were before mere conceptions, become ee- 
MEMBRANCES. And the power which the mind possesses 
of originating these latter complex states, is what usu- 
ally goes under the name of tiie power or faculty of 

MEMORY. ^ 

f 246. Of memory as a ground or law of belief. 

Memory, as explained in the preceding section, is a 
ground or law of Belief. So far as we have no particu- 
lar reason to doubt that the sensations and perceptions 
in any given case are correctly reported in the remem- 
brance, the latter controls our belief and actions not less 
than those antecedent states of mind on which it is found- 
ed. Such is the constitution of the human mind. (See 
§ 26.)— It will be noticed that, in asserting the natural 
dependence of belief on memory, we guard it by an ex- 
press limitation. It is only when we have no reason to 
doubt of our antecedent experiences being correctly re- 
ported in the remembrances, that our reliance on them is 
of the highest kind. It is the same here as in respect to 
the Senses and Testimony ; we confidently rely on the 
memory, but are not exempt from some degree of expo- 
sure to error from it, although, as in those cases, it is an 
exposure which we are able to guard against with suit- 
able care and pains. (See § 27, 89.) 

In what way and in what particulars this caution and 
pains are to be exerted, it is not necessary minutely to de- 
tail here. One thing, however, seems to be in general 
certain, that we are not led into error by means of the 
memory ignorantly, and without the ability to guard 
against it Every man knows, from a species of internal 
feeling, whether there be grounds for doubting his mem- 
ory in any particular case or not ; fof the same Con- 
sciousness which gives him a knowledge of ih&fad of 
memory, gives him a knowledge of the degree also in 
which it exists ; viz., whether in a high degree or low, 
whether distinct or obscure. If it be the fact that he 
finds reason for suspecting his reports, his reliance will 
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other be diminished in proportion to this suspicion, or he 
will take means, if he be able to, to remove the grounds 
of such suspicion. 

It cannot reasonably be anticipated that any objection 
will be made to the doctrine of a reliance on memory, 
with the limitation which has now been mentioned. 
Without such reliance, our situation would be no better 
at lesi^t than if we had been framed with an utter inabil- 
ity to rely on the Senses or on Testimony ; we could 
hardly sustain an existence ; we certainly could not de- 
rive anything in aid of that existence from the experi- 
ence of the past. 

^ 247. or differences in the strength of memory. 

The abiUty to remember is the conmion privilege of 
all, and, generally speaking, it is possessed in nearly 
equal degrees. To each one there is given a sufficient 
readiness in this respect ; his power of remembrance is 
such as to answer all the ordinary purposes of life. But, 
although there is in general a nearly equal distribution of 
this power, we find a few instances of great weakness, and 
o&er instances of great strength of memory. 

It is related by Seneca of the Roman orator Horten- 
sius, that, after sitting a whole day at a public sale, he 
gave an account from memory, in the evening, of all 
things sold) with the prices and the names of the pur- 
chasers ^ and this account, when compared with what had 
been taken in writing by a notary, was found to be exact 
in every particular. 

The following is an instance of strength of memory 
somewhat remarkable.^ — ^An Englishman, at a certain 
time, came to Frederic the Great of Prussia for the ex- 
press purpose of giving him an exhibition of his power 
of recollection. Frederic sent for Voltaire, who read to 
the king a pretty long poem which he had just finished. 
The Englishman was present, and was in such a position 
that he could hear every word of the poem, but was con- 
cealed from Voltaire's notice. After the reading of the 
poem was finished, Frederic observed to the author that 
the production coidd not be an original one, as there was 
a foreign gentleman present who could recite every word 
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of it Voltaire listened with amazement to the stranger, 
as he repeated word for word the poem which he had 
been at so much pains in composing ; and, giving way to 
a momentaty freak of passion, he tore the manuscript in 
peces. A statement was then made to him of the cir- 
cumstances under which the Englishman became acquaint- 
with his poem, which had the effect to mitigate his an- 
ger, and he was very willing to do penance for the sud- 
denness of his passion by copying aown the work from 
a second repetition of it by the stranger, who was able 
to go through with it as before. 

A considerable number of instances of this description 
are found in the recorded accounts of various individu- 
als, but they must be considered as exceptions to the 
general features of the human mind, the existence ^ 
which it is difficult to explain on any known principles. 
They are probably original alid constitutional traits ; and, 
if such be the case, they necessarily preclude any expla- 
nation further than what is involved in the mere state- 
ment of that fact. There aire, however, some diversities 
and peculiarities of memory, less striking, perhaps, than 
those just referred to, which admit a more detailed no- 
tice. 

4 848. Of circumfltantial memory, or that species of memory which is 
based on the relatiotis of contiguity in time and place. 

There is a species of memory more than usually ob- 
vious and outward in its character, which is based essen- 
tially upon the relations of Contiguity in time and place. 
— ^In the explanation of this form or species of memory, 
it may be proper to recur a moment to the explanations 
on the general nature of memory which have already 
been given. It will be kept in mind that our remem- 
brances are merely conceptions, modified by a perception 
of the relation of past time. Removing, ttien, the mod- 
ification of past time, and the remaining element of our 
remembrances will be conceptions merely. Our concep- 
tions, it will be recollected, cannot be called up by a 
mere voluntary effort, because to will the existence of a 
conception necessarily implies the actual existence of the 
conception already in the mind. They arise in the mind. 
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(hearefive, ih o b edience td the influ«i6e of some of those 
principles of AfisocuTioN which have already beeu con- 
sidered. And Memory, accordingly, will assume a pe- 
culiarity of aspect corresponding to the associating prin- 
ciple which predominates. If it be based, for instance, 
on the law of Contiguity, as it will deal chiefly with 
mere facts, and their outward incidents and circumstan- 
ces, without entering deeply into their interior nature, it 
will be what may be described, not merely as an obvious 
and practical, but, in particular, as a circumstantial mem- 
ory. If it be based chiefly on the other principles, it 
may be expected to exhibit a less easy and flexible, a less 
minute and flpecific, but a more philosophical character. 

That species of memory which is founded chiefly on 
diQ law of omtiguity, and which is distinguished by its 
qpectfcalness or circumstantiality, will be found to pre- 
vail especially among uneducated people, not merely ar- 
tisans and other labouring classes, but among all those, 
in whatever situation of life, who have either not possess- 
ed, or^poflsesmg, have not emploved, the means of intel- 
lectual culture. £vei^ one must have recollected instan- 
ces of the great readmess exhibited by these persons in 
their recollection of facts, places, times, names, specific 
arrsmgements in dress and in buildings, traditions, and lo- 
cal incidents. In their narrations, for instance, of what 
has come within their knowledge, they will, in general, 
be found to specify the time of events ; not merely an in- 
definite or approximated time, but die identical year, 
and month, and day, and hour. In their description of 
persons and places, and in their account of the dress and 
equipage of persons, and of the localities and incidents of 
places, they are found to be no less particular. — ^Whea 
we assert, however, that this species of memory, which, 
fiom the peculiar aspect it exhibits, may conveniently be 
designated as circumstantial memory, is based upon the 
principle of Contiguity, we do not mean to intimate that 
Its possessors are naturally destitute of the other associa- 
ting principles, or that they necessarily possess them in a 
modi lower degree than others. As compared with the 
principle of Contiguity, the principles of ResemUance or 
Analogy, of Contrast, and of Cause and Meet, apj^ear to 
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be mcnre remote and inward, aiid less accesaUe by famil- 
iar and oatward influences. Accordingly, as a general 
statement, they imply, in their exercise, a greater degree 
of mental developement And hence it naturally hap- 
pens, that those persons who have not possessed or have 
not employed the means of this deyelopement, even if 
they are possessed of the principles themselves, aTail 
themsdves of those more obvious and easy helps to mem- 
ory which nature has placed v«rithin their reach. In oth- 
er words, it is almost invariably the case, that they aim 
to stren^en their recollections of facts and events, by 
associatmg them with those things which happened at 
the same time, or were proximate in position. And 
having, by almost constant exercise, greatly strengthened 
the tendency to those associations which exist in conse- 
quence of mere contiguity, they can readily tell you not 
only the precise place where anything has happened, but 
almost everything which has happened in the unmediate 
neighbourhood ; not only the time when the event oc- 
curred, but many other things which occurred about the 
same period ; not only the personyhnt numberless partic- 
ularities of dress, form, and position. 

§ 249. lUaatntions of specific or circumstantial memory* 

The great masters of human nature (Shakspeare among 
others) have occasionally indicated their knowledge of 
this species of memory. Mrs. Quickly, in remindmg Fal- 
staff of his promise of marriage, discovers her readmess 
of recollection in the specification of the great variety of 
circumstances under which the promise was made. Her 
recollection in the case was not a mere general remem- 
brance of the solitary fact, but was, in the manner of a 
witness in a court of justice, circumstantial. — ^'^ Thou didst 
swear to me on a parcel-gilt goblet, sitting in my Dolphin 
chamber, at the round table, by a sea-coal fire, on Wed- 
nesday m Whitsun week, when the prince broke thy head 
for likening him to a singing man of Windsor." — ^The 
coachman m Cornelius Scriblerus gives an account of 
what he had seen in Bear Garden : " Two men fought for 
a pMze ; one was a fair man, a sergeant in the Guards ; 
the other blade, a butcher; the sergeant had red tiou- 
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Bess, the butcher blue ; they fought upon a stage about 
four o'clock, and the sergeant wounded the butcher in 
the 1^." 

'* In a certain viUa^e of Estramadura," says the hum- 
ble squire of the Kmght of La Mancha, ** there lived a 
certain goat-shepherd. I mean one that keeps goats ; 
and this shepherd or goatherd, as the story goes, was 
called Lope Ruyz ; and it came to pass that 3iis Lope 
Ruyz fell in love with a shepherdess, whose name was 
Torralva ; which shepherdess, whose name was Torralva, 
was the dau^ter of a rich herdsman ; and this rich herds- 
man,'' &c« Don Quixote took exception to Sancho's tell- 
ing the stonr with so much particularity ; but he frankly 
and honestfy repUed, that all the people in his country 
told stories in that manner, and he must tell it so, or not 
tell it at all. 

i 250. Of philosophic memory, or that speciei of memory which is 
based on other relations than those of contiguity 

There is another species of memory, clearly distin- 
guishable from the girgithstantial memory, which may 
be described as the Philosophic. This form of memory, 
relying but seldom on the aids of mere Contigui^, is sus- 
tained chiefly by the relations of Resemblance, Contrast, 
and Cause and Effect. The circumstantial memory, 
which deals almost excluavely with minute particulars, 
and especially with those wnich are accessible by the 
outward senses, admirably answers the purpose of those 
persons in whom it is commonly found. But mere con- 
tiguity in time and place, which is almost the sole prin- 
ciple that binds together facts and eyents in the rec- 
ollection of those ^ose powers are but imperfectly de- 
veloped, possesses comparatrvelv little value in the esti- 
mation of the philosopher. He looks more deeply into 
the nature of things. Bestowing but slight attention on 
what is purely outward and incidental, he detects with a 
discriminating eye the analogies and oppositions, the 
causes and consequences of events. It would seem that 
the celebrated Montaigne was destitute, perhaps in a more 
than common degree, of that form of reminiscence which 
we have proposed to designate as the circumstantial 
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memory. He myn on a certam occarion of himself, ''I 
am forced to call mj servants by the names of their em- 
ployments, or of the comitries where they were bom, for 
1 can hardhr remember tfaor proper names; and, if I 
should live lonff, I question whether I should remember 
my own name.'' But it does not appear, notwithstandiDg 
his inability to, remember names and insulated &cts, espe- 
cially if they related to die occurrences of common hfe, 
that he had much reason to complain of an absolute want 
of memory. His writings indicate his cast of mmd, that 
he was reflective and speculative ; and he expressly gives 
us to understand, that he was much more interested in 
the study of the principles of human nature than of out- 
ward objects. Accordingly, the result was such as m^ht 
be expected, that his memory was rather philofiophical 
than circumstantial, and more tenacious of general prin- 
ciples than of specific facts. 

. A man, whose perceptions are naturally philosophic, 
and whose remembrances consequently take the same 
turn, may not be able to make so rapid and striking ad- 
vances in all branches of knowledge as a person cl dif- 
ferent intellectual bias. Almost every department of 
sdence presents itself to the student's notice under two 
forms, the practical and theoretical ; its facts and its rules 
of proceeding on the one hand, and its principles on the 
other. The circumstantial memory rapidly emln^ces the 
practical part, seizing its facts and enunciating its rules 
with a promptness of movement and a show of power 
which throws the philosophic memoiy quite into the shade. 
But it is otherwise when they advance into the less ob- 
vious and showy, but more fertile region of analogies, 
classification, and principles. — On this topic Mr. Stewart 
has some pertinent remarks. " A man destitute of ge- 
nius (that is to say, in this connexion, of a naturally phil- 
osophic turn of mind), may, with little effort, treasure up 
in his memory a numb^ of particulars in chemistry or 
natural history, which he refers to no principle, and from 
whidb he deduces no conclusion; and from his facility in 
acquiring this stock of information, may flatter himself 
vrith the belief that he possesses a natural taste for these 
hrandies of knowledge. But they who are really des- 
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iined to extend the boundaries of science, mrhen they first 
enter on new pursuits, feel their attention distracted and 
their memory OTerloaded with facts, among which they 
can trace no relation, and are sometimes apt to despair 
entirely of their futiu-e progress. In due time, however, 
theii' supericMity appears, and arises in part from that 
rery dissatisfaction which they at first experienced, and 
which does not cease, to stimulate their inquiries, till they 
are enabled to trace, amid a chaos of apparently uncon- 
nected materials, that simplicity and beauty which always 
characterize the operations of nature/' 

^ 251. Further illastrations of philosophic memory. 

Mr. Stewart pursues this train of remark further, main- 
taining, as a general thing, that a man of genius has his 
knowledge less at command than those who are possess- 
ed of an inferior degree of originality, and particularly in 
respect to those subjects on which he has found his origi- 
nality and invention most fertile. And in this connexion 
he mentions the case of Sir Isaac Newton in terms as 
follows: "Sir Isaac Newton (as we are told by Dr. 
Pemberton) was often at a loss when the conversation 
turned on his own discoveries. It- is probable that they 
made but a slight impression on his mind, and that a con- 
sciousness of his inventive powers prevented him from ta- 
king much pains to treasure them up in his kneinory. — 
Men of little ingenuity seldom forget the ideas they ac- 
quire, because they know that, when an occasion occurs 
for applying their knowledge to use, they must trust to 
memory and not to ^invention. Explain an arithmetical 
rule to a person of common understanding who is unac- 
quainted with the principles of the science ; he will soon 
get the rule by heart, and become, dexterous in the appli- 
cation of it Another, of more ingenuity, will examine 
the principle of the rule before he applies it to use, and 
will scarcely take the trouble to commit to memory a 
process which he knows he can at any time, with a little 
reflection, recover. The consequence will be, that, in the 
prac^ce of calculation, he will appear more slow and hes- 
itating than if he followed the received rules of arithmetic 
withcmt r^ection or reasoning. 

Dd2 
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^ Sometfabg of the same kind happens every day in con- 
versation. By far the greater part of the opinions we an- 
nounce in it are not the immediate result of reasoning on 
the spot, but have been previously formed in the closet, 
or, perhaps, have been adopted implicitly on the author- 
ity of others. The promptitude, therefore, with j^hich a 
man decides in ordinary discourse, is not a certain test of 
the quickness of his apprehension, as it may perhaps 
arise from those uncommon efforts to furnish the memory 
with acquired knowledge, by which men of slow parts 
endeavour to compensate for their want of invention; 
while, on the other hand, it is possible that a conscious- 
I ness of originality may give rise to a manner apparently 
embarrassed, by leading the person who feels it to trust 
. too much to esrtempore exertions.'' 

^ 252. Of that ipecies of memoxy called intentional recollection. 

There is a species or exercise of the memory, known 
as INTENTIONAL RECOLLECTION, the explanation of which 
renders it proper briefly to recur a^am to the nature of 
memory in general.-— The definition of memory which 
has been given is, that it is the power or susceptibility 
of the mind by which those conceptions are originated, 
which are modified by the perception of the relation of 
past time. This definition necessarily resolves memory, 
m a considerable degree at least, into Association. But 
it will be recollected that our trains of associated thought 
are not, in the strict sense, voluntary ; that is, are not di- 
rectly under the control of the will. They come and de- 
part (we speak now exclusively of their origination) with- 
out its being possible for us to exercise anything more 
than an indirect power over them. (See § 242.) It fol- 
lows, from these facts, that our remembrances also, which 
may be regarded in part as merely associated trains, are 
not, in the strict sense, voluntary ; or, in other words, it 
is impossible for us to remember in consequence of mere- 
ly choosing to remember. To will or to choose to re- 
member anything implies that the thing in question is 
already in tne mind ; and hence there is not only an im- 
possibility resulting from the nature of the mind, but also 
an absurdity in the idea of calling up thought by a mere 
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direct volition. Our chief power, therefore, in quicken- 
ing and stren^ening the memory, will be found to con- 
sist in our skill in applying and modifying the yarious 
principles or laws of association. And this brings us to 
an explanation of what is called intentional siehory or 
becollection; a su^ect which was partly illustrated in 
the section above referred to. 

Whenever we put forth an exercise of intentional mem- 
ory, or make a formal attempt to remember some circum- 
stance, it is evident that the event in eeneral, of which 
the circumstance, when recalled, will be found to be a part, 
must have previously been an object of attention. That 
is, we remember the great outlines of some story, but can- 
not^ in the first instance, ^ve a complete account of it, 
which we wish to do. We make an effort to recall the 
circumstances not remembered in two ways. — ^We may, 
in the first place, form diSerent suppositions, and see 
which agrees best with the general outlines ; the general 
features or outlines of the subject being detained before 
us, with a conaderable degree of permanency, by means 
of some feeling of desire or interest. This method of re- 
storing thoughts is rather an inference of reasoning than 
a genuine exercise of memory; 

We may, in the second place, merely delay upon those 
thoughts which we already hold possession of; and re- 
volve them in our minds, until, aided by some principle 
of association, we are able to lay hold of the particular 
ideas for which we were searching. Thus, when we en- 
deavour to recite what we had previously committed to 
memory, but are at a loss for a particular passage, we 
repeat a number of times the concluding words of the 
preceding sentence. In this way the sentence which was 
forgotten is very frequently recalled. 

^ 253. Instance illustrative of the preceding. 

The subject of the preceding section will perhaps be 
more distinctly understood in connexion with the follow- 
ing illustration. Dr. Beattie informs us, that he was him- 
self acquainted with a clergyman, who, on being attacked 
with a fit of apoplexy, was found to have forgotten all 
the ^ansactions of the four years immediately preceding 
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flie attack. And yet he remembered as well as ever what 
had happened before that period. The newspapers wfakh 
were printed durine the period mentioned were read with 
interest, and afibrded him a great deal of amusement^ 
being entirely new to him. It is further stated, that this 
individual recovered by degrees all he had lost ; so as, 
after a while, to have nearly or quite as full a remembrance 
of that period as others. In this instance the power of 
the principles of association appears to have been at first 
completely prostrated by the disease, without any pros- 
pect of thrir being again brought into action, except by 
some assistance afforded them. This assistance, no doubt, 
was conversation, the renewed notice of various external 
objects addressed to the senses, and reading. By reading 
old newspapers, and by conversation in particular, he oc- 
casionally fell upon ideas which he had not only been 
possessed of before, but which had been associated wi& 
other ideas, forming originally distinct and condensed 
trains of thought And thus whole series were restored. . 
— Other series, again, were recovered by applying the 
pethods of INTENTIONAL RECOLLECTION ; Aat is, by forming 
suppositions and comparing them with tiie ideas already 
recovered, or by voluntarily delaying upon and revolving 
in mind such trains as were restored, and thus rousing up 
others. Such we can hardly doubt to have been, in the 
main, the process by which the person of whom we are 
speaking recovered the knowledge he had lost. 

These views, in addition to what has now been said^ 
may be illustrated also by what we sometimes observe in 
old men. Question them as to the events of early life, 
and at times they will be unable to give any answer what- 
ever. But, whenever you mention some prominent inci- 
dent of their ^oung days, or perhaps some fiiend on whom 
many associations have gathered, it will often be found 
that their memory revives, and that they are able to state 
many things, in respect to which they were previously 
silent 

^ S64. Remaxks on the memory ol thft 9g94 « 

In noticing the interesting aspects which the memory 
presents to our consideration, it may be proper to delay a 
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moment on the memory of the aged. And here the lead- 
ing remark is, that a weakness of memory, a riowness and 
inability of recollection, exists in such persons. Thig 
weakness of remembrance, which is so frequently obsenr- 
ed in men of advanced age, appears to be owing to two 
causes, viz., the impaired state of the oi^ans of percep- 
tion, and a defect of attention. 

(1.) Their organs of external perception are impaired. 
—We find it difficult, in consequence of the failure of 
their sense of hearing, to converse with people advanced 
in years, and it requires a great eflfort, both <mi our part 
and theirs, to make them understand what we say. The 
most conclusive arguments, and flashes of wit, and rich 
strains of music, have in a great measure ceased to attract 
their notice. — ^There is a like failure of the sense of see- 
ing also. They no longer take pleasure in the dehghtiul 
aspects of creation. The waving forest, the blooming 
field, the gay beams of the sun, all the charming varieties 
and aspects of nature, although they have not ceased to 
have charms for others, have but little or none for them. 
The natural and necessary consequence of this state of 
things is, that the ideas, which are let in by the senses, 
make but a very feeble impression, and are almost im- 
mediately erased firom the mind. 

{2.) The second cause of the weakness of memory, of 
which old people complain, is a defect in attention. — 
That mental state to which we give the name of Atten- 
tion, always implies, in a greater or less degree, an emo- 
tion of interest ; and, without some feeling of this kind, it 
does not well appear how it could exist. But the world 
(including in the term what is beautiful in nature, and 
what is important in the duties and callings of hfe) has 
at last ceased to excite the emotions which it formerly 
awakened. The aged are like the prisoner, released in 
the period of the French revolution from the Bastile; 
they find themselves, as it were, in a new creation, which 
passes before fhem with greit indistinctness, and with 
which they feel but Httle sympathy. As their organs <rf 
external perception have foiled tiiem, and as there has 
also been a defect of attention, the memory, as a natural 
consequence, has become broken and powerfesa 
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It flhouldy however, be remariced here, fbat, notwith- 
standing what has been said, aged people often recall, 
with great readiness and precision, the feelings and the 
incidents of their youtL The explanation of this stri- 
king trait in the manory of the aged, which we have al- 
ready had occasion to notice in one of the chapters on- 
Association, seems to be this. — ^As a general statement, 
our early feelings and associations are the strongest. 
That they should be so is not strange, since we have 
then entered on a state of things which, in its essential 
features, is new, and which, in all its diversities of duty, 
and pleasure, and danger, attracts and excites us by con- 
tinusd novelty. Who can forget the plains where he 
wandered in early life ? Who can erase from his recol- 
lection the associates of those days of wonder, activity, 
and hope ? Who can obliterate from his heart his youth- 
ful toils, his sufferings, and his joys ? — ^These tilings re- 
main, while others vanish. Such feeUngs, so deeply fixed 
in the mind, and bound together and ms^de permanent by 
the stren^ of a mutual association, are frequently re- 
called ; thejr recur to the soul in the activity and bustle' 
of Ufe, and in those more favoured moments when it is 
given up to silent and solemn meditations. The effect 
of this frequent recurrence can easily be imagmed. The 
early impressions which are the subjects of such recur- 
rence, become in time, if one may be allowed the ex- 
pression, a part of the mind itself; they seem to be wo- 
ven into its existence. Hence old men, who have no 
2e and no hearing for the events that are passing around 
5m, repeat, with the greatest animation, the stories of 
icenes, and actions, and friendships of fifty years ago. 

$ 265. On the compatibility of strong memory and good judgment. 
It has sometimes been a question of considerable in- 
terest, whether the possession of a remarkably strong 
memory is not inconsistent with entire soundness of judg- 
ment ' This qitestion has perhaps been suggested by the 
fiact that, in some instances, idiots and other persons not 
much above the cpndition of idiocy have been remarkable 
for memory. — ^^*I knew a fool," says a recent writer, 
" ^o was placed under the charge of a clergyman in 
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the country, as being -utterly incapable of conducting 
himself in ordinary matters (he Was a young man of for- 
tune, and" did not need to work, except for his amuse- 
ment), and yet he could repeat every word of the clergy- 
man's sermon, tell how many people were in the church, 
how any one that sat in a pew named to him was dress- 
ed, and wh6 did or did not contribute to the poor. He 
could do that for any Sunday if you gave him any hint 
of it ; last week or last year was all the same to him. 
His memory was, in short, as perfect as memory could 
be ; but then he had no judgment in the using of it ; and 
so, when in company, it often made him seem, and not 
unfrequently made other people feel, very ridiculous."* 

Throwing out of the question cases of original malfor- 
mation, such as idiocies, which properly have no place 
in it, it may be said without any hesitation that the con- 
nexion between a strong memory and a weak jud^ent 
is not necessary, but merely accidental ; that is, is not 
the constitution of nature, but, in general, the result of 
circumstances. As it is an accidental state of things, and 
not anything essential and permanent in our mental 
structure, we must look for its appropriate cause in erro- 
neous mental disciphne. — ^It may well be supposed that 
those who possess strong memories are not insensible of 
their superiority in this respect; and the approbation 
which they have received in consequence of it, encour- 
ages them to treasure up a dry collection of all facts 
which will in any way bear repetition. Dates, names, 
genealogies, places, local incidents, traditional anecdotes, 
are all seized and retained with peculiar avidity. But 
too much intenf upon outward incidents, the mere dates, 
names, and forms of things, such persons fail to inquire 
into their true nature ; thejr neglect other and more im- 
portant forms of mental discipline, and thus justly sus- 
tain the reputation of possessing a showy rather than 
discriminating and sound knowledge. In instances of 
this description, the relations by which the suggested 
trains of thought are associated are the more slight and 
obvious ones, such as of time and place. But there are 
some exceptions to this unwise course ; individuals may 
♦ Madie's Popular Guide, sect. L 
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be found, who, with an asfconiahinff alnlity to recall the 
most unimportant incidents of daily occurrence, as well 
as the dry details of historical facts, combine the far 
more enviable ability of discriminating the true differ- 
ences of things, of combining means for the attainment 
of ends, and of rightly estimating eyidemce in its various 
applications ; traits of mind which are certainly to be in- 
cluded among the characteristics of sound judgment. 

4 256. Marks of a good memory. 

The great purpose to which the faculty of memory is 
subservient, is to enable us to retain the knowledge 
which we have from our experiences for future use. 
The prominent marks of a good memory, therefore, are 
these two, viz., tenacity in retaining ideas, and readmess 
in bringing them forward on necessary occasions. 

FmsT : of tenacity or power of retaining ideas. — ^The 
impressions which are made on some minds are durable. 
They are like channels worn away in stone, and names 
engraven in monumental marble, which defy the opera- 
tion of the ordinary causes of decay, and withstand even 
the defacing touch of time. But other memories, which 
at first seemed to grasp as much, are destitute of this 
power of retention. The inscriptions made upon them 
are like characters written on the sand, which the first 
breath of wind covers over, or like figures on a bank of 
snow, which the sun shines upon and melts. The infe- 
riority of the latter description of memory to the former 
must be obvious ; so much so as to require no comment. 
A memory whose power of retaining is greatly dimin- 
ished, of course loses a great part of its vSue. 

Second : of readiness or facility in bringing forward 
what is remembered. — Some persons who cannot be sup- 
posed to be deficient in tenacity of remembrance, ap- 
pear to^^ in a confident and prompt command of what 
they rei(!nember. Some mistake has been coiaoanitted in 
the arrangement of their knowledge; there has been 
some defect in the mental discipline ; or for some other 
cause, whatever it may be, they often discover perplexi- 
ty, and remember slowly and indistJ9iQ%« Th^ ip. k 
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grrat praetical eril, ivhick not only ought to be^ bnl; 
which can, in a great degree, be guarded against. 

It is tnie that so great readineasi of ,. memory cannot 
rationally be expected in men of philosophic minds as 
otheis ; for the reason that they pay but Httle or no at^ 
tention to particular fhcts, except for the purpose of der 
ducins from them general principles. BiEt it is no kflb 
true, that when this want of readiness is such as to cause 
a considerable degree of p«plexity, it must be r^arded 
a great mental defect. And, for the same reason, a 
prompt command of knowledge is to be regarded a men* 
tal excellence. v^^ 

^ 267. Directions or roles for the improvement of the memory. 

In whateTer point of view the memory may be con- 
templated, it must be admitted that it is a faculty always 
securmg to us inestimable benefits. For the purpose of 
securing the most efficient action of this valuable faculty, 
and particularly that tenacity and readiness which have 
been spoken of,* the fUlowing directions mayW found 
wmthy c^ attentbn. 

(L) Mever he gatisfied wUh a partial or halfaapudnt^ 
once with things. — There is no tefis a tendency to intellect- 
aal than to bodily inactivity } students, in order to avoid 
intellectual toil, are too much inclined to pass on in a 
hurried and careless manner. This is injurious to the 
memory. ^ NotUng," says Dugald Stewart, ** has such 
a tendency to weaken, not only me powers of invention, 
but the intellectual powers in g^eral, as a habit of ex- 
tensive and various reading wiUiout reflection." Always 
make it a rule fully to understand what is gone over. 
Those who are determined to grapple with the subject in 
hand, whatev^ may be its nature, and to become master 
of it, soon feel a great interest ; truths which were at 
first obscure, become clear and familiar. The conse- 
quence of tins increased clearness and interest is an in- 
crease <^ attenticm ; and the natural result of this is, 
that the truths are very strongly fixed in the memory. 

^n.) We are to refer (mr knowledge as much as pos" 
sMe to general minciples. — ^To refer our knowledge to 
general prindples is to clasfeafy it ; and this is perhaps 

Vol. L— E e 
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tbe best mode of claanficatioii. If a lawyer or merchant 
were to throw all their papers together promiscuously, 
they could not calculate on much readiness in finding 
what they miffht at any time want If a man of letters 
were to rec<Mrd in a commonplace book all the ideas and 
fiBkcts which occurred to him, without any method, he 
would experience the gr^test difficulty in applying them 
tauae. It is the same with a memory where there is no 
daasifi^tion. Whoever fixes upon some general principle, 
whether political, hterary, or philosophical, and coUects 
&ct8 in illustration of it, will find no difficulty in remem- 
bering them, however numerous ; when, without such 
general principles, the recollection of them would have 
been extremely biurdensome. 

(in.) Caniider the fuiture of the study^ and make 
we of those helps which aire thus (forded. — ^This rule 
may be illustrated by the mention of some departments 
of science. Thi^ in acquiring a knowledge of geog- 
raphy, the study is to be pursued, as much as possibfe, 
with die^aid of good globes, charts, and maps. It re- 
quires a great effort of memonTy and generally an unsuc- 
cessful one, to recollect the relative extent and situation 
of places, the numerous physical and political divisions 
of the earth, firom the book. The advantages of study- 
ing geography with maps, globes, &c., are two. (1.) 
The form, relative situation, and extent of countries be- 
come in this case ideas, or, rather, conceptions of sight; 
such conceptions (§ 115) are very vivid, and are more 
easily recalled to remembrance than others. 

(2.) Our remembrances are assisted by the law of 
contiguity in place (§ 223), which is known to be one 
of the most efficient aids. When we have once, from 
having a map or globe before us, formed an acquaint- 
ance with the general visible appearance of an isl- 
land, a gulf, an ocean, or a continent, nothing is more 
easy than to remember the subordinate divisions or parts. 
Whenever we have examined and fixed in our minds the 
general appearance or outlines of a particular country, 
we do not easily forget the situation of those countries 
which are contiguous. 

We find ano&er illustration of this rule in the reading 
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of history. — There is such a multitude of facts in histor- 
ical writings, that to endeavour to remember them all is 
fruitless ; and if it could be done, would be of very small 
advantage. ~ Hence, in reading Ihe history of any coun- 
try, fix upon two or three of the most interesting epochs ; 
make them the subject of particular attention ; learn the 
i^irit of the age, and the private life and fortunes of 
prominent individuals ; in a word, study these periods 
not only as annalists, but as philosophers. Wh^i they 
are thus studied, the mind can hardly fail to retain them ; 
they wiU be a sort of landmarks ; and all the other 
events in the history of the country, before and after* 
ward, will naturally arrange themselves in reference to 
fhem. The memory will strongly seize the prominent 
periods, in consequence of the great interest felt in them; 
and the less important parts of the history of the country 
will be likely to be retained, so far as is necessary, by 
the aid of the principle of contiguity, and without giving 
them great attention. — ^Further, historical charts or gener 
alogical trees of history are of some assistance ^r a sun- 
ilar reason, that maps, globes, &c., are in geography. 

This rule for strengthening the memory will apply also 
to the more abstract sciaices. — " In every science," says 
Stewart (Elements, ch. vi., § 3), " the ideas, about which 
it is peculiarly conversant, are connected together by 
some associating principle ; in one science, for instance, 
by associations founded on the relation of cause and ef- 
fect ; in another, by the associations founded on the ne- 
cessary relations of mathematical truths." 

^ 366. Farther directions for the improvement of the memory. 

(IV.) The order in which things are laid vp in the 
memory should be the order of nature. — ^In nature every- 
thing has its appropriate place, connexions, and relational 
Nothing is insulated, and wholly cut off, as it were, fit>m 
everythmg else ; but whatever exists or takes place falls 
naturally into its allotted position within the great sphere 
of creation and events. Hence the rule, that knowledge, 
as far forth as possible, should etist mentally or subjec- 
tively in the same order as the correspondmg objective 
reality exists. The laws of the mind will be found in 
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ihor ope ation to ad in hannoay wkii the laws of exter* 
nal nature. Tkey are, in aome seuae, the counterparts of 
each (Aba. We migbt illustrate the hmefits of the a^ 
plicatioa of this rule by referring to almost any well-di-p 
gested scientific article, hi6tQri(»J Barrati(H^» poem, &c 
But perhaps its full import will be SKHre readily under^ 
stood by an instance of its utter violation. 

A person was one day boasting, in the pretence of 
Foote the comedian, of the wonderful facility with which 
he could commit anything to memory, wh^ the modem 
Aristophanes said he womd write down a dozen lines iii 
prose which he could not commit to memory in as many 
minutes. The man of ^reat memory accepted the chal* 
knge ; a wager was laid, and Foote produced the foU 
lowine^-^^ Sb she went into the garden, to' cut a cab* 
bageJeaf to make an apple pie ; aad at the same time 
a great sh#*bear coming up the street, pops its head into 
the shop. What, no soap 1 So he died, and she veiy 
imprudently married the barber ; and there were present 
the Piciniunies, and the Joblillies^aml the Graryulies, and 
the gprand Panjandrum himself, with the litde round but- 
tim at the top; and ihey alt fell to playing catch as 
catch can, tiU die gunpowder ran oirt of the heels o{ 
their boots."-— The story adds that Foote won the wa^er. 
And it is very evident that statonents of this description, 
utterly disregarding the order of nature and events, must 
defjr, if carried to any great length, the strongest memory. 

(V;) The memory may be strengthened bp exercise.-^ 
Our minds, when 1^ to sloth and inactivity, lose their 
vigour ; but when th^^ are kept in exercise, and, after 
performing what was before them, are tasked with new 
requisitions, it is not easy to asrign li^dts to their ability. 
This seems to be a general and ultimate law of our na- 
tureb It is applicable equally to every (original suscepti- 
bihty, and to every combination of mentel action. In re- 
peated instances we have had occasion to rder to its re« 
suits, both on the body aiid the mind. The power of 
perception is found to acquire strength and acuteness by 
exercise. There are habits of conception and of associ- 
ation, as well as of perception ; and we AaH be able to 
detect the existence and (xpexuioan of the saoi& gree^ 
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principle, when we come to ipeak of reaeoning, imagi* 
nation, &a As this principle applies equally to the 
memoij, we are aUe to secure its beneficial results by 
practising that repetition or exextase <hi which they are 
founded. 

^ 259. Of obeenranee of the truth in connexion with memoiy. 

Another help to the memoory, which has seldom been 
noticed, and certainly not so much as its importance de^ 
mands, is the conscienlious and strict observance of the 
truth. — ^It will be founil, on inquiry, that those who are 
scrupulous in this respect will be more prompt and exact 
in their recollections, within the sphere of what they un- 
dertake to remember, than others. A man of this de- 
scription may possibly not remember so much as others ; 
for the same conscientiousness which is the basis of his 
veracity, would instinctively teach him to reject from his 
btellectual storehouse a great deal of worthless trash. 
Kit within the limits which, for good reasons, undoubted- 
ly, he sets to his recollections, he will be much more exact, 
much more to be relied on, provided there is no original 
or constitutional ground of difference. It has been sug- 
gested in regard to Dr. Johnson, that his rigid attention 
to veracity, his conscientious determination to be exact in 
his statements, was the reason, in a considerable degree, 
that his memory was so remarkably tenacious and mi- 
nute. And the suggestion is based m sound philosophy. 
K a man's deep and conscientious regard for the truth 
be such that he cannot, consistently with the requisitions 
of his moral nature, repeat to others mere vaguenesses 
and uncertainties, he will naturally give such strict and 
serious attention to the present objects of inquiry and 
knowledge, that they vrill remain in his memory after- 
ward wim remarkable distinctness and permanency. 

^ 260. Of committing to writiug as a means of aiding memoxy. 

Among other means of aiding the memory, it is often 
reconunended to commit to writing the knowledge which 
we acquire. This practice, if not carried too far, so as 
greatly to supersede the direct exercise of the memory, is 
attended with.certam advantages^ which justify as oc^a- 
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ttonal reflortiiig to it— (L) Often, in the course of a per- 
son's opportunities of reading and of intercourse with 
the wond, he becomes acquainted with facts with which 
he is unwilling to burden his memory, and which he is 
equally unwilfin^ to lose. Here it is proper to resort to 
this method, which at the same time leaves the memory 
free for other subjects, and retains what may be found at 
some future period important — (2.) In the progress of a 
person's experience and investigations, he arrives at cer- 
tain important conclusions ; for in literature, and in the 
departments of sdence, and in the philosophy of human 
conduct, there are certain principles to be ascertained, 
which hold a first rank, and exert their influence on all 
collateral inquiries. The means or process by which he 
arrived at them is permitted to fade away from the mind, 
because he has no des^ to remember it But it may 
often be found desirable to call in the aid of writing, in 
order to prevent the possibility of a like result with mose 
important principles which he has established with no 
small labour. These occadonal records will not only se- 
cure the great truths he has g^ed, but will fiirni^ 
landmarks of the gradual developement of the mind, and 
profitable intimations concerning the laws by which it is 
governed. 

i 261. Of mnemonics or systems of artificial memoiy. 

We shall conclude these suggestions on the subject of 
aiding and improving the memory, by a remark or two 
on the method or system of mnemonics. — ^By a system of 
mnemonics or of artificial memory is meant ^^ a method 
of connecting in the mind things diflScult to be remem- 
bered with mings easily remembered, so as to enable it 
to retain and recollect the former by means of the latter." 
— The things ea^ to be remembered are short and simple 
verses, or the walls and compartments of a room, or gro- 
tesque pictures, and the like. Important facts are to be 
connected with these, in the expectation that the former 
will be remembered because the latter are. 

It is no doubt possible to give a temporary aid to the 
memory by such arbitrary arrangements ; by associating 
our ideas with a set of sounds, places, and images. SuiA 
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assistance may occasionally be of some advantage to 
public speakers, and to persons who are called to remem- 
ber a large nmnber of insulated facts. But there is rea- 
son to fear that the benefit is more than counterbalanced 
hv burdening and distracting the memory with what is 
allowedly firiTolous and perhaps ridiculous. However 
ibis may be, it is generally admitted to be the fact, that 
those systems that are proposed for use at the present 
time are too complicated for plans which profess to ren- 
der the acquisition of knowledge more easy. They can 
never be adopted into general use unless they are ren- 
dered more simple ; nor do we apprehend that a person 
who follows the rules for stren^ening and applying 
the memory^ which have been laid down in this chapter, 
will stand greatly in need of any other helps in recol- 
lecting most things that will be useful and important 



CHAPTER DL 

DURATION OF MEMORY. 

^ 262. Restoration of thoughts and feelings supposed to be forgotten. 

Before quitting the subject of Memor]^, there is an- 
other point of view, not wholly wanting in interest, in 
which it is susceptible of being considered ; and that is 
the permanency or duration of its power to call up its 
past experiences. It is said to have been an opinion of 
Lord Bacon, that no thoughts are lost, that they continue 
virtually to exist, and that the soul possesses within itself 
laws which, whenever fully brought into action, will be 
found capable of producing the prompt and perfect res- 
toration of the collected acts and feelings of its whole 
past existence. 

This opinion, which other able writers have fallen in 
with, is clearly worthy of examination, especially when 
we consider that it has a practical bearing, and involves 
important moral and religious consequences. Some one 
will perhaps inquire, is it possible, is it in the nature of 
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ttingtf ihtAwe should be able to recdl the mUlion ci lit- 
tle acts and feelings which have transpired in the whole 
eourse of oar lives 1 Let such an inquirer be induced to 
consider, in the first place, that the memoiy has its fixed 
laws, in virtue of which the mental exercises are recall* 
ed ; and that there; can be found no direct and satisfac- 
tory proof of sach laws ev^ wholly ceasing to exii^ 
That the 0{>eration of those laws appears to be weak^- 
ed, and is in fact weakened, by lapse of time, is admit- 
ted ; but while the frequency, promptness, and strength 
ef their action may be dimiiusfaed in any assignable de- 
gree, the laws thoEnselves yet remain. This is the view 
of the subject which at first obviously and plainly pre- 
sents itself; and, we may venture to add, is reeonun^sded 
by common experience. 

It is known to every one that thoughts and feeling 
sometimes unexpectedly recur which had slumbered ux 
forgetfiilness for years. Days, and months, and years 
have rolled on ; new scenes and situations occupy us ; 
and all we felt, and saw, and experienced in those former 
days and years app^rs to be clothed in impenetrable 
darkness. But suddenly some unexpected event, the 
sight of a waterfall, of a forest, of a house, a peculiarly 
pleasant or gloomy day, a mere change of countenance, 
a word, almost anything we can imagine, arouses the 
soul, and gives a new and vigorous.turn to its meditations. 
At such a moment we are astonished at the novel revda* 
tions which are made, the recollections which are called 
forth, the resurrections of withered hopes and perished 
sorrows, of scenes and companioaships, that seemed to be 
utterly lost 

** Lulled in the countless chambers of the Inaia, 
Oar thoughts are linked by many a hidden chain. 

Awake but one, and lo, what myriads rise ! 
Each stamps its image as the other flies." 

This is, perhaps, a faint exhibition of that perfect res- 
toration of thought which Bacon and other philosophic 
minds have supposed to be possible. But, if the state- 
ment be correct, it is undoubtedly one circumstance 
among others in support of that sentiment, although of 
subordinate weight 
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9 883. MeuUl action qtiickmed by indmiieci da the fhftk»i syften. 

The ability of the mind to restore its past experienced 
depends in some degree oh the state of the physical 
system. It is well km)wn that there is a connexion ex- 
isting between the mind and the body, and that a recip-» 
rocsd influence is exercised. It is midoubtedly true that 
the mental action is ordinarily increased or diminished, 
according as the body is more or less affected. And 
may not the exercise of the laws of memory be quicken* 
ed, as well as the action of other powers ? While it is 
admitted that an influence on the body exerts an influ- 
ence on the mind, may it not be true that this general in- 
fluence sometimes takes the particular shape of exciting 
the recollection, and of restoring long-past events ? 

There are various facts, having a bearing on this in- 
quiry, and which seem to show that such suggestions are 
not wholly destitute of foundation. — ^It appears, for in- 
stance, from the statements of persons who have been on 
the point of drowning, but have been rescued from that 
ffltuation, that the operations of their minds were pecu- 
liarly quickened. Li this wonderful activity of the men- 
tal principle, the whole past life, with its thousand mi- 
nute incidents, has almost simultaneously passed before ^ 
them, and been viewed as in a mirror. Scenes and situ- 
ations long gone by, and associates not seen for years, 
and perhaps buried and dissolved in the grave, came 
rushing in upon the field of intellectual vision, in all the 
activity and distinctness of real existence. 

If such be the general experience in cases of this kind, 
it confirms a number of important views ; placing beyond 
doubt that there is a connexion between the mind and 
body ; that the mental operation is susceptible of being 
quickened ; and that such increase of action may be at- 
tributable, in part at least, to an influence on the body. 
The proximate cause of the great acceleration of the 
mtellectual acts, in cases of drowning, appears to be (as 
will be found to be the fact in many other similar cases) 
an affecticm of the brain. That is to say, in consequence 
of the suspension of respiration, the blood is prevented 
firom readily circulating through the lungs, and hence be^ 
comes accumulated in the bram. Itwoddseem that the 
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blood 18 nerer thrown into tbe brain in unusual quanti- 
ties without bong attended with unusual mental affec- 



f S64. Other idsUdcm of quickened mental action and of a lestontioo 
of thoaghts. 

The doctrine which has been proposed, that the mental 
action may be quickened, and that there may be a restora- 
tion or remembrance of all former thoughts and feelings, 
is undoubtedly to be received or rejected in view of facts. 
The only question in this case, as in others, is. What is 
truth 1 And how are we to arrive at the truth ? 

If the facts which have been referred to be not enough 
to enable one to form an opinion, there are others of a 
like tendency and in a less uncertain form. A powerful 
disease, while at som^e times it prostrates the mind, at 
others imparts to it a more intense action. The following 
passage from a recent work (although the cause of the - 
mental excitement, in the instance mentioned in it, is not 
stated) may properly be appealed to in this connexion. 
— -" Past feelings, even should they be those of our ear- 
liest moments of infancy, never cease to be under the in- 
fluence of the law of association, and they are constant- 
ly liable to be renovated, even to the latest period of life, 
although they may be in so faint a state as not to be the 
object of consciousness. 

It is evident, then, that a cause of mental excitement 
may so act upon a sequence of extremely faint feelings, 
as to Tender ideas, of which the mind had long been pre- 
viously unconscious, vivid objects of consciousness. Thus 
it is recorded of a female in France, that while she was 
subjected to such an influence, the memory of the Armor- 
lean language, which she had lost since she was a child, 
suddenly returned."* 

^ 265. Effect on tbe memory of a seTere attack of fever. 

We may add here the following account of the mental 
aflections of an intelligent American traveller. He was 
travelling in the State of Illinois, and sufiered the com- 
mon lot of visitants from other climates, in being taken 
* 'Hibbeit't Philosophy of Apparitions, gt. iy., ch. v. 
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down with a bilious fever. — *^ As very few live," he re- 
marks, '* to record the issue of a sickness like mine, and 
as you have requested me, and as I have promised to be 
particular, I will relate some of the circumstances of this 
disease. And it is in my view desirable, in the bitter 
agony of such diseases, that more of the symptoms, sen- 
sations, and sufferings should be recorded than have been; 
and that others, in similar predicaments, may know that 
some before them have had sufferings like theirs, and 
have survived them. 

** I had had a fever before, and had risen and been 
dressed every day. But in this, with the first day, I was 
prostrated to infantile weakness, and felt with its first at- 
tack that it was a thing very different from what I had 
yet experienced. Paroxysms of derangement occurred 
the third day, and this was to me a new state of mind. 
That state of disease in which partial derangement is 
mixed with a consciousness generally sound, and a sen- 
sibility pretematurally excited, I should suppose the 
most distressing of all its forms. At the same time that 
I was unable to recognise my friends, I was informed 
that my memory was more than ordinarily exact and re- 
tentivey cmd that I repeated whole passages in the different 
languages which I knewy with entire accurajcy, 1 red- 
ted, vmhout losing or tnisplacing a word, a passage of 
poetry which I could not so repeat after I had recovered 
my health/^ &c.* 

^ 266. AppiOYal and illnstraUoni of these views from Coleridge. 

An opinion favourable to the doctrine of the durabili- 
ty of memory, and the ultimate restcnration of thought 
and feeling, is expressed in the Biooraphia LrrERARiA of 
Col^dge, in an article on the Laws of Association. In 
confirmation of it, the writer introduces a statement of 
certain facts which became known to him in a tour in 
Germany in 1798^ to the following effect 

In a Catholic town of Germany, a young woman of 

four or five-and-twenty, who could neither read nor write, 

was seized with a nervous fever, during which she was 

incessantiy talking Greek, Latin, and Hebrew, with muck 

* Flint's Recollections of the Valley of the M isaissippi, Letter ib. 
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pomp and distindiien of enoncktkm. The ease attract*^ 
ed mucb atteDtion, and many sentences which she utter- 
ed, being taken down by some learned persons present, 
were found to be coherent and intelligible, each for it- 
self, but with little or no connexion wim each other. Of 
the Hebrew onl}r a small portion could be traced to the 
Bible; the remainder was that form of Hebrew whidi is 
iBually called RaUnnic %norant, and simple, and 
harmless as this young woman was Imown to be, no one 
suspected any deception ; and no explanation could for 
a long tune be given, although inquiries were made for 
that purpose in Afferent famiues where she had readed 
as a servant 

Through the seal, however, and plulosophical spirit of 
a young physician, all the neoeasary information was in 
the end obtained. The woman was of poor parents, and 
at nine years of age had been kindly taken to be brought 
up by an cid Protestant minister, who lived at some dis- 
tance. He was a v^ry learned man, being not only a 
^eat Hebraist, but acquainted also with Rabbinical wri- 
ting, the Ghreek and Latin Fathers, &c. The passages 
which had been taken down in the delirious ravings of 
the young woman were found by the physician precisely 
to agree with passages in some books of those languages 
which had formerly belonged to lum* But these facts 
were not a full explanation of the CBfie. It appeared on 
further inquiry, that the patriarchal Protestant had .been 
in the habit for many years of walking up and down a 
passage of his how$e, into which the Intcl^ door open- 
ed, and to read to himself with a loud voic6 out of his 
favourite books. This attracted die notice of ibe poor 
and ignorant domestic whom he had taken into his fam- 
ily ; the passages made an impression on her memory ; 
and although probably for a long time beyond the reach 
of her recollection when in health, they were at last viv- 
idly restored, and were uttered in the way above men- 
tioned, in ccHisequence of the feverish state df Ae phys- 
ical system, particularly of the brain. 

From this instance, and from several others of the san^ 
kind which Mr. Colerid^ asserts can be brought up, he 
i» indiofid to educe the foUowing positions or inferences. 
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—(1.) Odr thoughts may, for an indefinite time, exist in 
the same order in which they existed originally, and in a 
latent or imperceptible state. — (2.) As a feverish state of 
flie brain (and, of course, any other peculiarity in the bod- 
ily condition) cannot create thought itself, nor make any 
approximation to it, but can only operate as an excite- 
ment or quickener to the intellectual principle, it is there- 
fore probable that all thoughts are in themselves im- 
perishable. — (3.) In order greatly to increase the power 
of the intellect, he supposes it would require only a dif- 
ferent organization of its material accompaniment. — (4.) 
And$ therefore, he concludes the book of final judgment, 
which, the Scriptures inform us, will at the last day be 
presented before the individuals of the human race, may 
be no other than the investment of the soul with a celes-^ 
tial instead of a terrestrial body ; and that this may be 
sufficient to restore the perfect record of the multitude* of 
its past experiences. He supposes it may be altogether 
consistent with the nature of a living spirit, that heaven 
and earth should sooner pass away, than that a single 
act or thought should be loosened and effectually struck 
off firom the great chain of its operations. — ^In giving 
these conclusions, the exact language of the writer has 
not been followed, but the statement made will be found 
to give what clearly seems to have been his meaning. 

^ 267. Application of the principles of this chapter to education. 

Whether the considerations which have been brought 
forward lead satisfactorily to the conclusion of the dura- 
lion of memory and of the possible restoration of all men- 
t$d exercises, must of course be submitted to each one's 
private judgment. But on the supposition that they do, 
it must occur to every one that certain practical applica- 
tions closely connect themselves with this subject. — ^The 
principle in question has, among other things, a bearing 
on the education of the young, furnishing a new reason 
for the utmost circumspection in conducting it. The 
term education, in application to the human mind, is 
very extensive ; it includes the- example and advice of 
parents, and the influence of associates, as well as more 
direct and formal insti^uctioii. Now, if the doctrine undet 

Vol. L— F f 
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Gonsideration be true, it follows, that a single remark of 
a profligate and injurious tendency, made by a parent or 
some outer person in the presence of a child, though for-* 
gotten and neglected at the time, may be suddemy and 
vividly recalled some twenty, thirty, or even forty^ years 
after. It may be restored to the mind by a multitude of 
unforeseen circumstances, and even those of the most tri- 
fling land ; and even at the late period when the voice 
that uttered it is silent in the grave, may exert a most 
pernicious influence. It may lead to unkindness ; it may 
be seized and cherished as a justification of secret moral 
and religious delinquencies ; it may prompt to a violation 
of public laws, and in a multitude of ways conduct to 
sin, to ignominy, and wretchedness. Great care, there* 
fore, ought to be taken not to utter unadvised, false, and 
evil sentiments in the hearmg of the young, in the vain 
expectation that they will do no hurt, because they will 
be speedily and irrecoverably lost 

^d for the same reason, great care and pains should 
be taken to introduce truth into the mind, and all correct 
moral and religious principles. Suitably impress on the 
mind of a child the existence of a God and his parental 
authority ; teach the pure and benevolent outlines of the 
Redeemer's character, and the great truths and hopes of 
the Gospel ; and these instructions form essential links 
in the grand chain of memory, which no change of cir- 
cumstances, nor lappe of time, nor combination of power 
can ever wholly strike out. They have their place as- 
signed them; and, though they may be concealed, tbqr 
cannot be obliterated. They may perhaps cease to ex- 
ercise their appropriate influence, and not be recalled for 
years ; the pressure of the business and of the cares of 
life may have driven them out from every prominent po- 
ati(m, and buried them for a time. But the period of 
their resurrection is always at hand, although it may 
not be possible for the limited knowledge of man to de- 
tect the agns of it Perhaps, in the hour of temptation 
to crime, they come forth like forms and voices from the 
dead, and with more than their original freshness and 
power ; perhaps, in the hour of misfortuhe, in the furison- 
house, or in the land of banishmenty they pay their, visit- 
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ations, and impart a consolation which nothing else 
could have supplied ; they come with the angel tones of 
parental reproof and love, and preserve the purity, and 
check the despondency of the soul. 

^ 268. Connexion of this doctrine with the final judgment and a future 

Ufe. 

There remains one remark more of a practical nature 
to be made. — ^The views which have been proposed in re- 
spect to the ultimate restoration of all mental experi- 
ences, may be regarded as in accordance with the Di- 
vine Word. ■ It may be safely affirmed, that no mental 
principle, which, on a lair interpretation, is laid down in 
that sacred book, will be found to be at variance vrith 
the common experience of mankind. The doctrine of 
the Bible, in respect to a future judgment, may well be 
supposed to involve considerations relative to man's in- 
tellectual and moral condition. In various passages, the 
Scriptures plainly and explicitly teach that the Saviour 
m the last day shall judge the world, and that all shall 
be judged according to the deeds done in the body, 
whether they be good or whether they be evil. But an 
objection has sometimes been raised of this sort, that we 
can never feel the justice of that decision without a 
knowledge of our whole past life, on which it is found- 
ed,^ and mat this is impossible. It was probably this ob- 
jection that Mr. Coleridge had in view when he proposed 
the opinion, that the clothing of the soul with a celestial 
instead of a terrestrial body would be sufficient to restore 
the perfect record of its past.experiences. 

In reference to this objection to the scriptural doctrine 
of a final judgment, the remark naturally presents itself, 
that it seems to derive its plausibility chiefly from an im- 
perfect view of the constitution of the human mind. It 
is thought that we cannot be conscious of our whole past 
life, because it is utterly forgotten, and is, therefore, 
wholly irrecoverable. But the truth seems to be, that no- 
thing is wholly forgotten ; the probability that we shall 
be able to recall our past, thoughts may be greatly di- 
mini^ed, but it does not become wholly eztiact The 
power of reminiscence slumbers, but does not die* At 
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the Judgment-day we are entirely at liberty to suppose, 
from what we know of the mmd, that it will awake, that 
it will summon up thought and feeling from its hidden re- 
cesses, and will clearly present before us the perfect form 
and representation of tibe past 

" Each fainter trace, that memory holda 
So darkly of departed years, 
fn one broad glatace (he soul beholds, 
And all that was at once appears.'* 



CHAPTER X. 

BEASONINO. 
$ 269. Reasoning a source of ideas and knowledge. 

Leavino the consideration of the memory, we are next 
to examine the power of Reasoning ; a subject of inqui- 
ry abimdantly interesting in itself, and also in conse- 
quence of its being one of the leading and fruitful sources 
of Internal knowledge. For our knowledge of the op- 
erations of this faculty we are indebted, as was seen in a 
former chapter, to Consciousness, which gives us our di- 
rect knowledge of all other mental acts. But it will be 
remarked, that Reasoning is not identical with, or in- 
volved in Consciousness. If consciousness gives us a 
knowledge of the act of reasoning, the reasoning power, 
operating within its own limits and in its own right, 
gives us a knowledge of other things. It is a source of 
perceptions and knowledge which we probably could, 
not possess in any other way. 

Without the aid of Original Suggestion, it does not 
appear how we could have a knowledge of our exist- 
ence; without Consciousness we should not have a 
knowledge of our mental operations ; without Relative 
Suggestion or Judgment, which is also a distinct source 
of knowledge, there would be no Reasoning ; and, un- 
assisted by Reasoning, we could have no knowledge of 
the relations of those things whick cannot be compared 
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Without Hie aid of intermediate propositions. The rea- 
soning power, accordingly, is to be regarded as a new and 
distinct fountain of thought, which, as compared with 
the other sources of knowledge just mentioned, opens it* 
sejf still further in the recesses of the Internal Intellect ; 
and as it is later in its deyelopement, so it comes forth 
with proportionally greater efficiency. Accordingly, De- 
gerando, in his treatise entitled De la Generation des 
Connoissancesy expressly and very justly remarks, after 
having spoken of judgment or Relative Suggestion as a 
distinct source of knowledge, " The Reasoning faculty 
also serves to enrich us with ideas ; for there are many 
relations so complicated or remote, that one act of judg- 
ment is not sufficient to discover them. A series of judg- 
ments or process of reasoning is therefore necessary." — 
But we would not be understood to limit the results of 
reasoning, considered as a distinct source of knowledge, 
to a few simple conceptions, such as the discovery, in a 
given case, of the mere relation of agreement or disa- 
greement It sustains the higher office of bringing to 
Bght the great principles and hidden truths of nature ; it 
reveals to the inquisitive and delighted mind a multitude 
of fruitful and comprehensive views, which could not 
otherwise be obtained ; and invests men, and nature, and 
events with a new character. 

^ 270. Illustratioi^s of the value of the reasoning power. 

The suggestions at the close of the last section are 
worthy of being considered in some particulars. It may 
be remarked, therefore, that the value of the Reasoning 
power is particularly observable in two things, viz., in its 
flexibility, and in its growth or expansion. 

( 1.) When we speak of the flexibility of the reasoning 
power, we mean to intimate the facility and perfect fit- 
ness with which it can apply itself to the numerous and 
almost infinitely varied subjects of our knowledge. This 
remark is perhaps susceptible of illustration, by a slight 
reference to the instincts of the lower animals. Such m- 
stincts, according to the usual understanding of their na- 
ture, imply an original and invariable tendency to do cer- 
tain things, without previous forethought and delibera- 
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tion. Accordingly, it has been obsenred, that a bird 
which has always been confined in a cage will build, 
when suitable materials are furnished it, a nest precisely 
similar to those of its own kind in the woods. It places 
with the greatest ingenuity the sticks, leaves^ and clay of 
its frail dwelling;, without ^oing through a long process 
of previous training, and without incurring a debt to oth« 
ers for their assistance. But the instinct m this and oth- 
er analogous cases is limited to its one definite object ; it 
discovers an utter inflexibility, neither varying the mode 
of its action, nor extending its range so as to include oth- 
er objects. 

But the reasoning faculty, altogether different in this 
particular, applies itself to almost everything. It is not 
easy to designate and limit the vast number of objects in 
nature, in events, and individual conduct, where it fiir- 
nishes its aid, and secures the most beneficial results. It 
is an instrument equally fitted to investigate things that 
are most diverse ; the mysteries of the mechanical arts, 
and the problems of political philosophy ; the growth of 
a plant or flower, and the obscurities of the human in- 
tellect 

(2.) The excellency of the reasoning power is seen 
also in its expansion and growth. — ^Instinct appears to be 
full and perfect at the very first opportunity of its exer- 
cise ; but there are no such restricted bounds to reasoning. 
Thou^ weak at first, it is endlessly progressive. It is 
seen distinctly at work in tiie child, that frames his min- 
iature house of small sticks and blocks ; and in the ar- 
chitect, whose scientific views and exquisite labours have 
resulted in forming edifices that attract a nation's admi- 
ration. It is discovered, in its incipient efforts, in the 
regulation of the sports of chiWhood ; but, without chan- 
ging the elements of its nature, it gradually enlarges it- 
self to the capability of administering the affairs of an 
empire. 

^ 271. Definition of reasoning, and of propositions. 

Reasoning may be defined the mental process or opeiv 
ation whereby we deduce conclusicms from two or more 
propocBtions |»*emi8ed. — ^A train of reasoning may be re- 
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garded, ftierefore, as a whole ; and, as such, it is made up 
of separate and subordinate parts. These elementary 
parts are usually termed propositions ; and before we can 
proceed with advantage in the further consideration of 
reasoning, it is necessary to go into a brief explanation 
of them. 

A PROPOSITION has been defined to be a rerbal repre- 
sentation of some perception, act, or affection of the 
mind.-^Accordingly, when we speak of a Proposition, 
we are usually understood to mean some mental percep- 
tion or combination of perceptions, expressed and laid 
out before us in words. Although such seems to be the 
ordinary meaning of the term, we may admit the possi- 
bility of propositions existing wholly in the mind with- 
out being expressed in words. Mr. Locke expressly 
speaks of mental propositions, or those states of mind 
where two or more ideas are combined together previous 
to their being imbodied and set forth in the forms of lan- 
guage. 

The parts of the proposition are, (1.) The subject, or 
that concerning which something is either asserted or de- 
nied, commanded or inquired; (2.) The predicate, or 
that which is asserted, denied, commanded, or inquired 
concerning the subject ; (3.) The copula, by which the 
two other parts are connected. — ^In these two proposi- 
tions, 

Caesar was brave, 
Men are fallible. 
Men and CcBsar are the subjects ; faUible and brave are 
the predicates ; are and was are the copulas. 

Propositions have been divided, (I.) Into smfle, or 
those whose subject and predicate are composed of sin- 
gle words, as in this, 

Benevolence is commendable ; 

(2.) Into COMPLEX, or those where the subject and pred«* 
icate consist of a number of words, as in this, 
Faithfulness in religion is followed by peace of mind ; 

(3.) Into modal, where the copula is qualified by some 
word or words, representing the manner or possibility of 
the agreement or discrepance between the subject and 
predicate, afi in these. 
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Men of learning can exert an influence; 

Wars may sometimes be just. 
Propositions, more or less involved, are necessary parts 
m every process of reasoiiiag* They may be compared 
to the separate and disjobted blocks of marble, which 
are destined to enter into the formation of some edifice; 
the completed process of reasoning is the edifice ; the 
propositions are the materials. 

^ 272. Process of the mind in all cases of reasoning. 

• 

Leaving the consideration of its subordinate parts or 
elements, we are further to consider the general nature 
of reasoning : in other words, we are to examine the 
character of the complex mental process involved in that 
term. The definition ^ven of reasoning, it will be re- 
membered, was, That it is the mental process by which 
we deduce conclusions from two or more proportions 
premised. Hence there will be in every such process a 
succession of propositions, never less than two, and often 
a much greater number. The propositions often follow 
each other with much regularity ; and hence, not unfire-* 
quently, we consider the arrangement of them as entirely 
arbitrary. But this is a mistaken supposition. It is true, 
when a number of ideas or propositions are presented 
nearly at the same time, the mind puts forth a volition, 
or exercises choice, in selecting one idea or proposition 
in preference to another. But the ideas or propositions 
from which the choice is made, and without the presence 
of which it could not be made, are not brought into exists 
ence by a direct volition, and, therefore, mere arbitrary 
creations, but are suggested by the laws of association. 

As an illustration, we will suppose an argument on the 
justice and expediency of capital punishments in ordinary 
cases. The disputant first denies in general terms the 
right which social combinations have assumed of capital- 
ly punishing offences of a slight nature. But, before con- 
sidering the cases he has particularly in view, he remarks 
on the right of capital punishment for murder ; and ad- 
mits, we will suppose, that the principle of self-defence 
gives such a right. He then takes up the case of steal- 
mg, and contends that we have no right to punish the 
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thief ^th death, because no such right is given by the 
laws ^f nature ; for, before the formation of the civil 
campacty the institution of property, as a matter of civil 
and judicial regulation, was not known. He then con- 
siders the nature of civil society, and contends that, in 
ihe formation of the social compact, no such extraordi- 
nary power as that of putting to death for stealing, or 
other crimes of similar aggravation, could have been im- 
plied in that compact, because it never was possessed by 
those who formed it, &c. 

Here is an argument made up of a number of propo- 
sitions, and earned on, as may be supposed, to a very 
considerable length, ^d in ttuB argument, as in all oth- 
ers, every proposition is in the first instance suggested 
by the laws of association ; it is not at all a matter of 
arbitrary volition. The disputant first states the inquiry 
in general terms ; he then considers the particular cas6 
of murder ; the crime of theft is next considered ; and 
this is examined, first, in reference to natural law, and 
afterward in reference to civil law. — ^And this consecu- 
tion of propositions takes place in essentially the same 
way as when the sight of a stranger in the crowd sug- 
gests the image of an old friend, and the friend suggests 
Sie village of his residence, and the village suggests an 
ancient ruin in its neighbourhood, and the ruin suggests 
warriors and battles of other days, — ^It is true that other 
propositions may have been suggested at the same time, 
and the disputant may have had his choice between 
them, but this was all the direct voluntary power which 
he possessed. 

^ 273. Groands of the selection of propositions. 

A number of propositions are presented to the mind by 
the principles of association ; the person who carries on 
the process of reasoning; makes his selection among them. 
But it is reasonable to mquire. How it happens that there 
is such a suitableness or agreement in the propositions, as 
they are successively adopted into the train of reasoning % 
And this seems to be no other than to inquire into the 
circumstances under which the choice of liiem is made^ 
or the grounds of the selection. 
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Let it be considered, then, Ibat in all arguments, ^eth 
er moral or demonstrative, tkere is some general subject on 
which the evidence is made to bear ; there is some pcmit 
in particular to be examined. In reference to these gen- 
eral outlines, vire have aprevaibng and permanent desire. 
This denre is not only a great help in giving quickness 
and strength to Ihe laws of association, hit exercises also 
a very considerable indirect influence in giving an appro- 
priate character to the thoughts whidi are -suggested by 
those laws. Hence the great body of the propositions 
which are at such times brought up will be found to have 
a greater or less reference to the general subject These 
are all very rapidly compared by the mind with those 
outlines, in rej^ard to which its feehngs of desire are ex- 
ercised, or with what we usually term the fomt to be 
oroved. — ^Here the mind, in the exercise of tiiat suscq)ti- 
oility of feelings of relation which we have already seen it 
to possess, immediately discovers the suitabl^iess or want 
of suitableness, the agreement or want of agreement of Ihe 
propositions presented to it, to the general subject TUs 
perception of agreement or disagreement, which is one 
of those relative feelings of which the mind is from its 
very nature held to be susceptible, exists as an ultimate 
fact in our mental constitution. All that can profitably 
be said in relation to it is the mere statement of the fact, 
and of the circumstances under which it is found to ex- 
ist — Those propositions which are judged by the mind, 
in the exerciaie of that capacity which its Creator has 
given it, to possess a congruity or agreemait with the 
general subject or point to be proved, are permitted by it 
to enter in, as continuous parts of the argument. And in 
this way a series of propositions rises tip, all having ref- 
erence to one ultimate purpose, regular, appropriate, and 
in their issue laying the foundation of the different de- 
grees of assent. — ^This explanation will apply not only to 
me supposed argument in the last section, which is an 
instance of moral reasoning, but will hold good essen- 
tially of all other instances of whatever kind. The dif- 
ference in the various kinds of reasoning con&asts less in 
the mental process than in the nature of the sutgeets<K»ft- 
pared together, and in the conditions attending th^nou 
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f 274. Reasoning implies the existence of antecedent or asraroed 
propositions. 

In attempting to give some explanation of the reasonr 
ing power, it is to be remarked further, that reasoning, 
both in its inception and its prosecution, has this char- 
acteristic, that it necessarily proceeds, in a great deeree, 
upon assumptions. As every deductive process imphes a 
comparison of propositions, there must, of course, be some 
propositions given, by the aid of which the comparison is 
prosecuted. There must be something assumed as known, 
by means of which to find out what is unknown. Ac- 
cordingly, assumed propositions (either those which are 
known to be true, or, for the purposes of argument, are re- 
garded as such) are always found at the commencement 
, of the series ; and they are also introduced frequently in 
its progress, particularly in Moral reasoning. But the 
propositions which are assumed are not always caress- 
ed; especially those which, from the circumstance of 
their being representative of elementary convictions of 
the understanding, are denominated primary truths. 
(See chap. i. of the Introduction.) — '^ In every process 
of reasoning," says Abercrombie, " we proceed by foimd- 
ing one step upon another which has gone before it ; and 
when we trace such a process backward, we must arrive 
at certain truths which are recognised as fundamental, 
requiring no proof and admitting of none.!' 

But w^hen we say that reasoning proceeds upon as- 
sumptions, it does not necessarily follow that it proceeds 
upon propositions which are unknown or doubtful. The 
propositions which are referred to are assumed in refer- 
ence to the reasoning power, and not in reference to oth- 
er sources of knowledge, which the understanding pos- 
sesses besides reasoning. Whatever things are known by 
Original Suggestion, whatever are known by Conscious- 
ness, or by me direct communication of the Senses, or by 
undoubted Memory or Testimony, as they cannot bo 
made clearer by reasoning, but fully conunand.our belief 
of themselves, are at once adopted by reasoning into its 
own processes, and employed as help in eliciting the re- 
mote and unperceived truths which it is in search o£ 
But, as has been intimated, this adoption is not always a 
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formal and acknowledged one, but often sdlently, and l^ 
implication. No one would think of formally and re- 
peatedly enunciating, as he advances in an argument 
the truth of his own existence or of his personal identity ; 
and not much more would he think of enunciating that 
every effect has its cause, or that nature is uniform m her 
operations, or that a combination of means conspiring to 
a particular end indicates intelligence ; truths which are 
so essential and familiar to the human intellect, tiiat-we 
daily base the most important conclusions upon them, 
while at the same time we scarcely think of their exist- 
ence. 

4 875. Of reasoning a pbiobi. 

There are various methods of conducting ratiocination. 
One method of reasoning, for instance, is termed a prio- 
ri. A PRIORI reasoning is that whereby an effect is 
proved £rom a cause, whether that cause be directly 
proximate or be remote. For instance, a nation is pos- 
sessed of a well-ordered government and wise rulers. 
And we infer, a priori, that justice will be carefully ad- 
ministered, and that there will be a high degree of har- 
mony, security, and prosperity amon^ the people. 

Under the results of this form of reasoning may be 
embraced also any conclusion which is ascertained and 
proved by something previously existing, whether such 
antecedent be a cause in the proper sense of the term, 
or possess merely an accidental priority. It embraces 
also those cases where, in view of the correspondence 
and ada]ptation of thin^ which we so generally witness 
in the universe, we are impelled, by the consideration of 
the nature of one thing, to believe in the existence of 
something else corresponding to it — ^One of the various 
argument which has a beanng on the existence of God 
is of this description. It is to this effect We are so 
constituted that we naturally and necessarily form certain 
ideas, such as the ideas of space, time, and infinity ; and 
by the aid of these we frame the additional ideas of un- 
limited space and unlimited time, or immensity and eter- 
NTTY. These conceptions are Absolute or Unconditioned ; 
in oth«r words, we cannot possibly conceive of the oppo^ 
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Site; we cannot conceive of a state of thmgs w^ere 
time and space are not ; so that, in view of the human in- 
tellect, there are, and necessarily must be, both an eternity 
of duration and illimitability of space ; which, however, 
we commonly express by the single terms etebontfy and 
UfMENSFTY^ Nor are we at liberty to suppose that the hu- 
man intellect is deceived as to the results involved in the 
formation of these conceptions ; in other words, we are 
not at liberty to suppose that it is led by its very consti- 
tution to form conceptions of what does not exist, and to 
which there is nothing corresponding. So that we may 
regard ourselves as lully and legitimately possessed of 
the fact or reality of eternity, and also of immensity or 
boundless space; It is obvious that in this way we pos- 
sess the knowledge of a state of things which is adapted, 
and adapted exclusively, to the nature of God. We nat- 
urally inquire, why should there be eternity without an 
Eternal Being of whom eternity is predicable 1 Why 
should there be immensity of space without an Omni- 
present Being who may occupy it? If there be no God, 
but nothing but limited finite beings, then there is, com- 
paratively speaking, an infinity of time and of space, 
which is unoccupied and unavailable. But, as this is in- 
consdstent with that harmony and adaptation of things 
which we witness in every other case, we are led to infer, 
A PRIORI, that there is, and must be, a God. 

A PRIORI reasoning is more firequently made use of, than 
anywhere else, in the mathematics, and in all cases of 
demonstration. The definitions which are given em- 
brace general truths, from which other truths are evolved 
or brought out by a successive comparison of proposi- 
tions. We say, K>r instance, that a square is a figure, 
which has all its sides equal, and all its angles right an- 
gles. In this definition there is not only involved equal- 
ity of sides, but equality of angles. And it is evident, 
that if the definition were altered, and were so restricted 
as to exclude the notion of equality of angles, many prop- 
erties which are now demonstrated of the square would 
be unsusceptible of proof. In other words (and it is the 
same of other analogous cases), such properties are de* 

VcM.. I.— Go 
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dnoed by an a, friosi process from the general notions 
inyoWed in ike definition of a square. 

f 276. Of reatonmg i postbsiobi. 

Another method of reasoning is termed a posTERioRr. 
A P06TEaKAi reasoning is that by which either a cause is 
proved from an eflect; or, in more general terms, by 
which a conclusion is proved by something posterior in 
time, whether it be properly an effect or not For in 
stance (reversing one of the illustrations in the last sec- 
tion), if justice IS not properly administ^ed among the 
people, and if discord and insecurity prevail, we infer, a 
POSTERIORI, that there is a deficiency in the constitution of 
the country, or in the rulers, or in both. — It is narrated of 
Aristippus the Cyreniac, that he was once shipwrecked 
on an unknown coast. As he was there wandering about 
on the desert shore, he discovered some geometrical dia- 
mms traced in the sand. He immediately called out to 
his companions to be of good courage, as he saw the 
traces and evidences of human beings. In other words, 
reasoning a posteriori, or from effects to causes, and com- 
bining with that process the general principle that a 
combination of means conspiring to a particular end in- 
dicates design, he did not hesitate to infer, from what he 
had, discovered, that the country either was or had been 
inhabited. 

The a priori process, as we have already had occasion 
to see, is sometimes employed in proving the existence of 
God; but still more frequently, and probably to better 
effect, the method of reasoning a posteriori. The idea of 
God is not simple, but complex ; embracing, in particular, 
the two great elements of intelligence and power. Ac- 
cordingly, in endeavouring to prove his existence from 
the works of nature, we assume, on the groxmd of their 
being original and necessary suggestions of the human 
intellect, the following propositions : ( 1.) That there is no 
beffinning or change of existence without a cause ; and, 
(2.) That means conspiring to a particular end indicate 
design or intelligence. With these two propositions giv- 
en, we look at tiie multiplied works of nature, we con- 
template them in their progress, harmony, and results ; 
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and tkus, reasoning a fosTEEioRT, from lihe cMMisequent to 
the antecedent, from the effect to the cause, we infer the 
existence of God 

^ 277. Of reasoning ▲ FOftTipRi. 

Another process of ratiocimtion is denominated rea- 
soning i. FORTIORI. This consists in deducing a proposi- 
tion as true from another known or admitted proposi- 
tion, the truth of which is less obvious or less probable. 
Hence the application of the term a FORTicmi, which in- 
dicates that the conclusion is clears or stronger. Thus, 
if a man who merely robs on the highway is worthy of 
death, then, a fortiori, the murderer is deserving of the 
same punishment. Again, if he who murders his enenqf 
is woithy of death, stQl more is he who commits parri- 
cide. — We have an instance of this species of reasoning 
in the passage of the Apostle Paul, wh&ce he shows that 
the Almighfy will not fail to bestow upon good men the 
necessaries of life. ^^ He that spared not his own Son, 
how shall he not wilix him freely give us all things." If 
he ^ave us the greater bles^g of his Son, a fcoitiori he 
will give us suoh other inferior things as may be neces- 
sary for us. 

^ ^78. Of differences in the power of reaaoniog. 

The faculty of reasoning exists in different individuals 
in very different degrees. There is the same diversity 
here which is found to exist in respect to everyother 
mental susceptitHhty and mental process. In some per- 
sons it is not even powerful enough to meet the ordinary 
exigences of life, and hardly rescues its possessor from 
the imputation of idiocy ; in others it devates huma^i na- 
ture, and bestows extraordinary grasp and penetration. 
And between the extremes of extraordinary esqianfflcm 
and marked imbecility, there are multitudes of distinct 
grades, almost every possible variety. 

This difference depends on vanous causes. — (1.) It 
will depend, in the first place, on the amount of knowl- 
edge which the reasoner possesses. No man can perma- 
nently sustain the reputation of great ability in argument 
withottt having {MrevioiKsly secured a laigefund of Knowt- 
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edge as its bam. And we may add, that no man can 
reason well on. any given subj^t unless he has especially 
prepared himself m reference to that subject All rea- 
sonmg implies a comparison of ideas ; or, more properly, 
a comparison of propositions, or of facts stated m propo- 
sitions. Of course, where there is no knowledge on any 
S'ven subject, where there is no accumulation of facts, 
ere can be no possibility of reasoning ; and where the 
knowledge is much limited, the plausibility and power of 
the argument will be proportionally diminished. 

That many persons speak on subjects which are pro- 
posed to them without having made any preparation, 
cannot be denied; but there is a vast difference between 
noisy, incoherent declamation, and a well-wrought argu- 
ment, made up of suitable proportions, following each 
other with a direct and satisfactory reference to the con- 
clusion. In every ease of reasoning, the mind passes suc- 
cessively along tne various topics involved in the argu- 
ment ; and> in so doing, is governed by the principles of 
association, as we have already had occasion to notice. 
But what opportunity can there possibly be for the oper- 
ation of these principles, when the mind is called to fast- 
en itself upon a subject, and to decide iq)on that sub- 
ject, without any knowledge of those circumstances which 
may be directly embraced in it, or of its relations and 
tendencies ? 

(2.) The power of reasoning will depend, in the sec- 
ond place, on the power of attention and memory. 
There are some persons who seem to have no command 
of the ATTENTION. Everything interests them slightly, 
and nothing in a high degree. They are animated by 
no strong feeling ; and enter into no subject, requiring 
long-continued and abstract investigation, with a suitable 
intensity of ardour. A defective remembrance of the 
numerous facts and proportions which come under re- 
view, is the natural consequence of this. And this ne- 
cessarily implies a perplexed and diminished power of 
ratiocination. 

(3.) A third ground of difference is diversity in the 
susceptibility of feeling relations. The remark has- al- 
ready l?een made (§ 215), that facts may be accumula- 
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ted having dose and decisive relations to the points to 
be proved, but that they can never be so boutid together 
as to result in any conclusion, without a perception or 
feeling of those relations. But it is well known, whatev- 
er it may be owing to, that the relations of objects are 
much more readily and clearly perceived by some than 
by others. As, therefore, every train of reasoning im- 
plies a succession or series of relative perceptions, a de- 
fect in the power of relative suggestion necessarily im- 
plies a defect in the reasoning power. And, on the other 
hand, a great quickness and clearness in the perception 
of relations is necessarily attended (other things being 
equal) with an augmented efficiency of reasoning. 

^ 279. Of habits of reasoning. 

But, whatever may be the mental traits that render, in 
particular cases, the reasoning power more or less effi- 
cient, its efficacy will undoubtedly depend in a great de- 
^ee on Habit — ^The eflfect of frequent practice, resulting 
m what is termed a habit, is often witnessed in those 
who follow any mechanic calUng, where we find that 
what was once done with difficulty comes in time to be 
done with great ease and readiness. The muscles of 
such persons seem to move with a kind of instinctive fa- 
cility and accuracy in the performance of those works to 
which they have oeen for a long time addicted. 

There is a similar effect of frequent practice in the in- 
crease of quickness and facihtyjn our mental operations; 
and certainly as much so in tiiose which are impUed in 
reasoning as in any others. If, for instance, a person has 
never been in the habit of going through geometrical 
demonstrations, he finds his mind very slowly and with 
difficulty advancing firom one step to another ; while, on 
the other hand, a person who has so often practised this 
species of argumentation as to have formed a habit, ad- 
vances forward from one part of the train of reasoning to 
another with great rapidity and delight And the result 
is the same in any process of moral reasoning. In the 
prosecution of any argument of a moral nature, there is 
necessarily a mental perception of the congruity of its 
several parts, or of the s^eement of the succeeding prop-? 
Gg2 
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ositicm with that which went before. The decree of 
readiness in bringing logether propositions, and m put- 
ting forth such perceptions, will greatly depend on the 
degree of practice. 

V 280. Of raasoniDg in connexion with Unguage or •xpreasion. 

Language is the great instrument of reasoning. llieFe 
may indeed be a deductive process, which is purely men- 
tal'; but, in point of fact, this is seldom the case. In the 
use of language, it is worthy of notice, that there is often 
a want of correspondence between the purely maital 
process in reasoning and the outward verbal expre»^on 
of it When persons are called upon to state their ar- 
guments suddenly and in public debate, they often com- 
mit grors which are at variance with the prevalent opin- 
ion of their good sense and mental ability. This is par- 
ticularly true of men who are chiefly engaged in the or- 
dinarjr business of life, or are in any situation wh^e 
there is a constant call for action. The conclusions at 
which such persons arrive may be supposed to be gener- 
ally correct, but they frequently find themselves unable 
to state clearly and correctly to others the process of rea- 
soning by which they arrived at them.— Oliver Crom- 
well, the famous English Protects, is said to have been 
a person to whom this statement would well apply. The 
complicated incidents of his life, and the perplexities oi 
his situation, and his great success, sufficiently evince that 
he possessed a clear ini^ght into events, and was in no 
respect deficient in understanding ; but when he attempt- 
ed to express his opinions in the presence of others, and 
to explain himself on questions of policy, he was con- 
fined and obscure. His mind readily inanuated itself 
into the intricacies of a subject ; and while he could as- 
sert with confidence that he had arrived at a satisfactory 
conclusion, he could not so readily describe either Ae di- 
rection he had taken or the involutions of the journey. — 
** All accounts," says Mr. Hume, " agree in ascribing to 
Cromwell a tiresome, dark, unintelligible elocution, even 
when he had no intention to disguise his meaning ; yet 
no man's actions were ever, in such a variety of mfficult 
cases, more decisive and judicious." 
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Such instances are not unfrequent. Mr. Stewart some* 
where mentions the case of an English officer, a friend 
of Lord Mansfield, who had been appointed to the gov- 
ernment of Jamaica. The officer expressed som^ doubts 
of his competency to preside in the court of chanceij 
Mansfield assured him that he would not find the dim- 
culty so great as he imagined. — ^^ Trust," said he, " to 
your own good sense in forming your opinions, but be- 
ware of stating the grounds of your judgments. The 
judgments will probably be right, the arguments will in- 
fallibly be wrong." 

The perplexity which is so often experienced by men 
engaged in active life, in giving a prompt and correct 
verbal expression to the internal trains of thought, is 
probably owing, in part, to a want of practice of that 
kind, and in part to certain mental habits, which they 
have been led, from their situation, to form and strengthen. 
In a thousand emergencies they have been obKged to act 
with quickness, and, at the same time, with caution ; in 
other words, to examine subjects, and to do it with ex- 
pedition. In thiiS way they have acquired exceeding 
readiness in all their mental acts. The consequence of 
Ais is, that the numerous minute circumstances, involved 
more or less in all subjects of difficult inquiry, are passed 
in review with such rapidity, and are made in so very 
small a degree the objects of separate attention, that 
they vanish and are forgotten. Hence these persons, al- 
though the conclusion to which they have come be satis- 
factory, are unable to state to others all the subordinate 
steps m the argument Everything has once been dis- 
tinctly and fairly before their own minds, although with that 
ereat rapidity which is always implied in a HABrr ; but 
their argument, as stated in words, owing to their inabil- 
ity to arrest and imbody all the evanescent processes of 
thought, appears to others defective and confused. 
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CHAPTER XL 

DEMONSTRATIVE SEASONING. 
^ 381. Of the flubjects of demonstrative reasoning. 

In the remarks which have hitherto been made, the 
subject of reasoning has been taken up in the most gen- 
eral point of view. The considerations that have been 
proposed are applicable, in the main, to reasoning in all 
its forms. But it is necessary, in order to possess a more 
full and satisfactory conception of this subject, to exam- 
ine it under the two promment heads of Moral aiid De- 
monstrative. 

There are various particulars in which moral and de- 
monstrative reasoning differ from each other ; the consid- 
eration of which will suggest more fully their distinctive 
nature. Among other things, demonstbative reasoning 
differs from any other species of reasoning in the subjecte 
about which it is employed. The subjects are abstract 
ideas, and the necessary relations among them. Those 
ideas or thoughts are called abstract which are repre- 
sentative of such qualities and properties in objects as 
can be distinctly examined by the mind separate from 
other qualities and properties with which they are com- 
monly united* And there may be reckoned, as coming 
within this class of subjects, the properties of numbers 
and of geometrical figures; also extension, duration, 
weight, velocity, forces, &c., so far as they are suscepti- 
ble of being accurately expressed by numbers or other 
mathematical signs. But the subjects of moral reason- 
ing, upon which we are to remark hereafter more partic- 
ularly, are matte^js of fact, including their connexion 
with other facts, whether constant or variable, and all 
attendant circumstances. — ^That the exterior angle of a 
triangle is equal to both the interior and opposite angles, 
is a truth which comes within the province of demon- 
stration. That Homer was the author of the Iliad, that 
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Xerxes invaded Greece, &c., are mquiries belongmg to 
moral reasoning. 

^ 282. Use of definitions and uioms in demonstratiYe reasoning. 

In every process of reasoning there must be at the 
commencement of it something to be proved ; there must 
also be some things either known, or taken for granted 
as such, with which the comparison of the propositions 
begins. The preUminary truths in demonstrative reason- 
ings are involved in such definitions as are found in all 
mathematical treatises. It is impossible to give a dem- 
onstration of the properties of a circle, parabola, ellipse^ 
or other mathematical figure, without first having given 
a definition of them. Definitions, therefore, are the 
facts assumed, the first principles in demonstrative rea- 
soning, from which, by means of the subsequent steps, the 
conclusion is derived. — We find something entirely simi- 
lar in respect to subjects which admit of the application 
of a different form of reasoning. Thus, in Natural Phi- 
losophy, the general facts in relation to the gravitjr and 
elasticity of the air may be considered as first principles. 
From these principles in Physics are deduced, as conse- 
quences, the suspension of the mercury in the barometer, 
and its fall when carried up to an eminence. 

We must not foi^et here the use of axioms in the 
demonstrations of mathematics. Axioms are certain 
self-evident propositions, or propositions the truth of 
which is discovered by intuition, such as the following : 
" Things equal to the same are equal to one another ;" 
" From equals take away equals, and equals remain." 
We generally find a number of them prefixed to treatises of 
geometry, and other treatises involving geometrical prin- 
ciples; and it has been a mistaken supposition, which 
has lon^ prevailed, that they are at the foundation of 

geometrical, and of all other demonstrative reasoning, 
^ut axioms, taken by themselves, lead to no conclusions. 
With their assistance alone, it cannot be denied, that the 
truth, involved in propositions susceptible of demonstra- 
tion, would have been beyond our reach. (See § 205.J 
But axioms are by no means without- their use, al* 
though their nature may have been misunderstood. They 
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are properly and originally intuitiTe perceptions of Hie 
truth ; and whether they be expressed in words, as we 
generally find them, or not, is of but little consequence, 
except as a matter of convenience to beginners, and in 
giving instruction. But those intuitive perceptions which 
are always implied in them are essential helps ; and if 
by their aid tjoae we should be unable to complete a 
demonstration, we should be equally unable without 
them. We b^in with definitions ; we compare together 
successively a number of propositions ; and these intui- 
tive perceptions of their agreement or disagreement, to 
which, when expressed in words, we give ue name of 
axioms, attend us at every step. 

4 3S3. The oppotitas of demonsiratiTe reasonings abtuxd. 

In demonstrations we consider only one side of a ques- 
tion ; it is not necessary to do anything more than this. 
The first principles in the reasoning are given ; they are 
not only supposed to be certain, but they are assumed as 
such ; these are followed by a number of propositions in 
succession, all of which are compared together ; if the 
conclusion be a demonstrative one, then there has been a 
clear perception of certainty at every step in the train. 
Whatever may be urged against an argument thus con- 
ducted is of no consequence ; the opposite of it will al- 
ways imply some fallacy. Thus the proposition that 
the three angles of a triangle are not equal to two right 
angles, and other propositions, which are the opposte of 
what has been demonstrated, will always be found to be 
false, and also to involve an absurdity ; that is, are incon-^ 
latent with, and contradictory to themselves. 

But it is not so in Moral Reasoning. And here, there-* 
fore, we find a marked distinction between the two great 
forms of ratiocination. We may arrive at a conclusion 
on a moral subject with a great degree of certainty ; nof 
a doubt may be left in the mind ; and yet the opposite 
of that conclusion may be altogether within the limits of 
possibility. We have, for instance, the most satisfactory 
evidence that the sun rose to-day, Imt the opposite mighi 
have been trae without any inconsistency or contradic* 
tion, vix. That the sun did not rise. Again, we have no 
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doubt of the great, law in physics, that heavy bodies de« 
scend to the earth in a line directed towards its centre. 
But we can conceive of the opposite of this without in- 
volving any contradiction or absurdity. In other words, 
they might have been subjected, if tiie Creator had so 
determined, to the influence of a law requinng* them to 
move in a different direction. But, on a thorough ex- 
amination of a demonstrative process, we shall find our- 
selves unable to admit even ihe possibility of the opposite. 

^ 284. Demonstrations do not admit of different degrees of belief. 

When our thoughts are employed upon subjects >vhich 
eome within the province of moral reasoning, we yield 
different degrees of assent; we form opinions more or 
less probable. Sometimes our belief is of the lowest j 
kind ; nothing more than mere presumption. New evi- ^^ 
dence gives it new strength ; and it may go on, from one^ f . 
de^ee of strength to another, till all doubt is excluded,^ , ' 
and all possibility of mistake shut out.^It is different in ^. 
demonstrations; the assent which we yield is at all times P 
of the highest kind, and is never susceptible of being re- §f' 
garded as more or less. This results, as must be obvious / / 
on the slightest examination, from the nature of demon- ^ f 
strative reasoning* ^^ 

In demonstrative reasonings we always begin with # ^ 
certain first principles or truths, either known or taken 
for granted ; and these hold the first place, or are the 
foundation of that series of propositions over which the 
mind successively passes, until it rests in the conclusion, y 
In mathematics, the first principles, of which we here 
speak, are the definitions. 

We begin, therefore, with what is acknowledged by 
all to be true or certain^ At every step there is an intu- 
itive perception of the agreement or disagreement of the 
propositions which are compared together. Consequent- 
ly, however far we may advance m the comparison of 
them, there is no possibdity of falling short of that de- 
gree of assent with which it is acknowledged that the 
series commenced. — So that demonstrative certainty may 
be judged to amount to this. Whenever we arrive at the 
last step or the conclusion of a series of propositions, the 
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mind, in efiect, intuidvety perceiYes the relation, whether 
it be the agreement or disagreement, coincidence or want 
of coincidence, between the last step or the conclusion, 
and the conditions involved in the propositions at the 
commencement of the series; and, therefore, demonstra-' 
tive certamty is virtually the same as the certainty of in- 
tuition. Although it arises on a different occasion, and 
is, therefore, entitled to a separate consideration, there is 
no difference in the degree of belief. 

^ 2S5. Of the use of diagrams in demonstrafcioiia. 

In conducting a demonstrative process, it is frequently 
the case that we make use of various kinds of figures or 
diagrams. — ^The proper use of diagrams, of a square, 
circle, triangle, or other figure, which we delineate be- 
fore us, is to asfflst the mind in keeping its ideas distinct, 
' id to help in comparing them toge^er with readiness 
and correctness. They are a sort of auxiliaries, brought 
in to the help of our intellectual infirmities, bat are not 
absolutely necessary, since demonstrative reasoning, wher- 
ever it may be found, resembles any other kind of rea- 
soning in this most important respect, viz., in being a 
^^ comparison of our ideas. 
|\^ In proof that artifidal diagrams are only auxiliaries, 
>M^^^ and are not essentially necessary in demonstrations, it 
T\ may be remarked, that they are necessarily all of them 
\ \ imperfect It is not within the capability of the wit and 
\ \power of man to frame a perfect circle, or a perfect tri- 
\fengle, or any other figure which is perfect. We might 
argue this from our general knowledge of the imperfect 
tion of the senses ; and we may almost regard it as a 
matter determined by experiments of the senses them- 
selves, aided by optical instruments. " There never was," 
says Cudworth, " a straight line, triangle, or circle, that 
we saw in all our lives, that was mathematically exact, 
but even sense itself, at least by the help of microscopes, 
might plainly discover much unevenness, ruggedness, 
flexuosity, angulosity, irregularity, and deformity in 
them."* 

Our reasonings, therefore, and our conclusions will not 
* TrsfttiM concctrnifig IflunaUble Morality book iv,, ch. iii. 
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apply to the figures before us, but merely to an imagined 
perfect figure. The mind can not only originate a figure 
mtemally and subjectively, but can ascribe to it the attri* 
bute of perfection. And a verbal statement of the prop~ 
erties of this imagined perfect figure is what we under* 
stand by a DEFnnrioN, the use of which, in this kind of 
reasoning in particular, has already been mentioned. 

<^ 286. Of signs in general as connected with reasoning. 

The statements in the last section will appear the less 
exceptionable when it is recollected that in all cases rea- 
soning is purely a mental process. From beginning to 
end, it is a succession of perceptions^ Neither mathe- 
matical signs nor words constitute the process, but are 
only its attendants^ and auxiliaries. We can reason with- 
out <Uagranis or other signs employed in mathematics, the 
same as an infant reasons before it has learned artificial 
language. 

When the infant has once put his finger in the fire, he 
avoids the repetition of the. experiment, reasoning in this 
way, that there is a resemblance between one flame and 
another, and that what has once caused him pain, will be 
likely, under the same circumstances, to cause the same 
sensation. When the infant sees before him some glit- 
tering toy, he reaches his hand towards it, and is evident- 
ly induced to do so by a thought of this kind, that the 
acquisition erf the object will soon follow the effort of the 
hand, as it has a sinalar effort previously made. — ^Here is 
reasoning without words; it is purely internal; never- 
theless, no one will presume to sav that words are not 
great helps in reasoning. And thus in demonstrative 
reasoning, although diagrams, and numerical and alge* 
braic i^gns are assistances, they do not constitute thepro- 
cess ; nor can it be even said &at they are indispensably 
essential to it 

** Some geometricians," says Buffier ^First Truths, pt 
i., ch. 6), ^ are led into a palpable error m imagining that 
things demonstrated by Geometry exist, out of their" 
thought, exactly similar to the demonstration formed of 
them in their mind. They must be quickly sensible of 
their mistake, if they will but reflect % moment on the 
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perfect globe, the imaginary prqierties of which are 
demonstrated in Geome^, thou^ the thing iteelf has no 
real existence in nature. Geometry Aovm nothing of 
the existence of things, but only what they are, mppo^ 
sing them to exist really such as they are conceiyed by 
the mind. AimI, indeed, vrere all oreated things existing 
annihilated, geometry would not lose a sii^e point of its 
demonstrations; the circle would still remain a round 
figure, of which all the points of the circumference would 
be equally distant from the centre." 

^ S87. 0/ the inflaence of deaoMtiathre reuoung on A« mental 
Gbaracter. 

A considerable skill in demcmstratiTe reasoning is oq a 
number of accounts desirable, aKhough it cannot be de- 
nied that very frequent practice and great readiness in it 
are not alway^fayourable ; so that it seems proper briefly 
to mention some of the effects, both propitious and un- 
propitious, on the mental character* 

(L) A fre(piency of practice in demonstratiye reason* 
ing greatly aids in ^ying one « ready command' of his 
attention. And this is said for two reasons. First, be- 
cause the subjects of such reasoning are not objects of 
the senses, but immaterial ; are conceptioifi rather than 
existences ; the abstractions of limigs ra&er than things 
ihemselyes ; and^ consequently, are not distinctly com- 
prehensible without considerable effort And, second, be- 
cause, in this 8{>ecies of reasoning, the propositions fol- 
low each other in such regular order and so closely, and 
so ereat is the importance of perceiying the agreement 
or msagreement of each succeeding one with that which 
goes before, that a careless, unfixed, and disapated state 
of the mind seems to be utterly inocHuastent with carry- 
. ing on such a process with any sort of success to the con- 
clusion. As, dierefore, the strictest attention is here so 
highly neceasuj, the more a person subjects himself to 
this discipline, the more ready and efficient will be the 
particular application of the mmd to which we ^ve that 
name. And we ofben find distinguished individuals in 
IK>litical Ufe and in the practice of the law who are de- 
aiax>u8 cthoUm^ thdr mental powers in the most erompt 
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Mid ^jrstematic obedbaMse, imposing on thetosdbres exefw 
cises m geometry and a^fara for tim purpose. 

(n.) This mode of reasoning Hccustoms one to care 
and discrkmnation in the examination of 8ubjects.«^ln all 
Asc^usi^oiiB where the object is to find out the truth, it is 
necessary to take asunder all the parts having relation to 
the general subject, and bestow upon them a share of our 
ccHisid^ation. And, in general, we find no people more 
disposed to do thb than mathematicians ; itxey are not 
lond of reasoning, as Mr. Locke expresses it in the lump, 
but are for going into particulars, fo|r allowing every- 
thing its due weight and nothing more, and for resolutely 
throwing out of the estimate aJl propositions which are 
not directly and fully to the point— *It must lurther be 
said, as a general remark closely connected with what 
has just be^ obsarred, that those departments of science 
which require demonstrative reasoning are promotive of 
a characteristic of ^at value— ^ love of the truth. 

(m.) Demonstrative reasoning, ahhoo^ this beneficial 
result is not exclusively appropriate to. this mode of rea* 
soning, gives to the mind an increased grasp or eompre- 
h^ision^ This result, it is true, will not be experienced 
in the case of those who have merely exiercised them- 
wires in the study of a few select d^nonstration^ ; it im- 
plies a familiarity of the nund with long and complica- 
ted trains of deductions. A thorough mathematiciani 
who has made it a business to exercise himself in this 
method of reasoning, can hardly have been otherwise than 
sensible of that intellectual comprehennan, or length and 
breadth of survey, which we hare in view ; since one 
demonstration is often connected with another, much in 
the same way as the subordinate parts of 8q>az^e danon- 
strations are connected with each other ; and he there- 
£3re find3 it necessary, if he would go on with satisfac* 
tion and pleasure, to gather up and retain, in the ^asp 
of his mind, aU ^e general and subordinate propositions 
of a long treatise. 

^ SSS, Futther coxuidoraCons «a te in4o«nc« of dtmonitiatiTa i«9- 
soniog. 

Bat, on the other haad^ there are some results of a 
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yery great attention to scienceSy which require the evda-r 
sive application of demonstrative reasoning, of a less fa- 
vourable kind.— ^L) An exclusive culture of demonstra- 
tive reasoning unfavourably affects tiie operations of the 
susceptibility of belief on sul subjects t>ut of the circle of 
the mathematical; or perha{)s we may say, in direct 
terms, that out of that circle it positively diminishes the 
power of beUef. The exclusive mathematician has been 
accustomed to yield his assent to demonstration only; 
and it is but natural that he should find some difficul^^in 
being satisfied with any lower degree of evidence. This 
disposition to doubt ^1 be in some measure experien- 
ced, even in the transition from pure to mixed mathemat- 
ics ; at least there will be an absence of that^fuU and de- 
lighted satisfaction which had hitherto been enjoyed 
iStiU more wiU it be felt when he is called upon to judge 
of events, and duties, and actions of common life, which 
do not admit of the application of demonstration. — In a 
word, it has been supposed to unfit the mind in a con- 
siderable degree for accurate discriminations as to moral 
evidence on all subjects whatever, where tiiat species of 
evidence is alone admissible ; and also for fair and cor- 
rect judgment in matters of taste. 

(U.^ Again, it has been thought, among other ^ngs, 
that tins form of reasoning, when carried to a g^eat 
length, has a tendency to render the mind mechanical. 
That is, while it increases its ability of acting in a given 
way, it diminishes the power of invention, and prevents 
its striking out into a new path,^ different from that which 
it has been in the habit of going over. And hence it is 
that men of the strictest virtue and the most powerful in- 
tellect have sometimes discovered an unexpected weak- 
ness and made extraordinary mistakes when placed in 
certain new eituations. — ^We |nay illustrate our meaning 
by one or two instances. The celebrated Turgot, who 
combined the purest moral sentiments with the rar^ in- 
tellectual endowments, was what may be termed a math- 
ematical politician. History has recorded the result • 
When the King of France called him to direct the politi- 
cal concerns of the French empire, he decidedly failed, 
where half the talents and mtegrity had fixxoly held iht 
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helm amid political tempests. When called from the ab- 
stractions of science to deal with the realities of life, with 
the intetests, and prejudices, and passions, of mankind, 
mathematician and philosopher as he was, he found, too 
late, that we cannot estimate the intellect as we can esti- 
mate the arc of a circle, and that the calculus which can 
measure the motions of the stars may not succeed ip as- 
certaining the momeiitum and the obliquities of human 
nature.-^ut La Place, a far higher name on the list of 
eminent mathematicians, is an instance still more to our 
purpose. After the accession of Napoleon to the first 
Consulship in France, La Place was appointed Minister 
of the Interior; an office which he held six weeks, and 
was then dismissed. "A geometrician of the first rank," 
says Napoleon, ^ he did not reach mediocrity as a states- 
man. From Ihe first, the Consuls became sensible that 
they had made a mistake in his appointment He never 
viewed any subject in its true light ; he was always oc- 
cupied with saUilties ; his notions were all problematic, 
aiid he carried the spirit of the ii^nitdy small into the 
adnunistration." 

Such, on the whole, being the result of an exclusive at- 
tention to sciences which admit of demonstration alone, it 
is obvious, when pursuing studies of that kind, that we 
should avail ourselves of the benefit resulting from other 
modes of mental discipline. Those who aim at a perfect 
education will not " canton out to themselves a htUe Go- 
shen in the intellectual world," which is to recrive all 
their labours, and leave the rest of the vast field of the 
mind to neglect, but will bestow a suitable share of cul- 
ture on every part of it 



CHAPTER Xn. 

MORAL BEASONINO. 
^ 289. Of the subjects and imporUnce of moral reasoning. 

Moral reasoning, which is the second great division 
or land of reasoning, concerns opinions, actions, and 

Hh2 
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events ; embracing, in general, those sulgects TKrIiich do 
not come within the proyince of demonstrative reasoning. 
The subjects to which it relates are often briefly eicpressed 
by sajing that they are matUn of fad ; Jiot would this 
definition, concise as it is, be likely to ^ve an erroneoas 
idea of them. 

Skill in this kind of reasoning is of ^at use in the for- 
mation of opinions concerning the duties and the general 
conduct of life. Some may oe apt to think, that those 
who have been most practiced in demonstrative reason- 
ing can find no difiiculty in adapting their intellectual 
halbits to matters of mere probability. This opinion is 
not altogether well-founded, as we have seen in the pre* 
ceding duipter. Although that species of reasoning has 
a favourable result in givmg persons a command over the 
attention, and, in some other respects, whenever exclu- 
sively employed, it has the effect in some degree to dis- 
qualify them for a correct judgment on those various sub- 
Ets which properly belong to moral reasoning. — ^The 
t, therefore, which has its distinctive name from the 
primary signification of the Latin mores, viz., mnuMff, 
tttftomt, tu^, requires a separate consideration. 

4 290. Of the nftture of moral certainty. 

Moral reasoning causes in us different degrees of as- 
sent, and in this respect differs from demonstrative. In 
demonstration there is not only an immediate perception 
of the relation of the propositions compared together, 
but, in consequence of their abstract and determinate na« 
ture, there is also a knowledge or absolute certainty of 
their agreement or disagreement. In moral reasoning 
the case is somewhat different — ^In both kinds we begin 
with certain propositions, which are either known or re- 
garded as such. In both there is a series of proposi- 
tions successively compared. But in moral reasoning, in 
consequence of the propositions not being abstract and 
fixed, and, therefore, often uncertain, the agreement or 
disagreement among them is in general not said to be 
known, but presumed; and this presumption may be 
more or less, admitting a great variety of degrees. 
While, therefore, one u^t of reasoning is attended, vnth 
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knowledge, the other can properly be said to produce in 
most cases only judgment or opinion. — ^But the probabil* 
iiy of such judgment or opinion may sometimes arise so 
high as to exclvkle all reasonable doubt And hence we 
then speak as if we possessed certainty in respect to sub- 
jects which admit merely of the application of moral 
reasoning. Although it is possible that there may be 
some diSerence between the belief attendant on demon- 
stration and that J>roduced by the lughest probability, the 
e^t on our feehngs is at any rate essentially the same. 
A man who should doubt the existence of the cities of 
London and Peldn, although he has no other e^dence of 
it than that oi testimony, would be considered hardly less 
singular and unreasonable than one who might take it 
into his head to doubt of the propositions of Euclid. — 
It is tlHS very high degree of probability which we term 
fnoral certai$iiy. 

i 291. Qf xeasonlog from analogy. 

Moral keascxqno admits of some subordinate diyis* 
ions ; and of these, the first to be mentioned is reasoning 
from ana/<Jgy.— -The word analogy is used with some 
vagu^ess, but in general denotes a resemblance, either 
greater or less. — ^Having observed a consistency and uni- 
formity in the operations of the physical world, we are 
naturally led to presume that things of the same nature 
will be affected m the same way, and will produce the 
same effects ; and also that the same or similar effects 
are to be attributed to like causes. Analogical reason- 
ing, therefore, is that mental process by which unknown 
truths orccmclusions are inferred from the reisemblance of 
things. 

The argument by which Sir Isaac Newton establishes 
the truth of universal cavitation is of this sort He 
{Mt>ves that the planets in their revolutions are deflected 
towards the sun in a manner precisely similar to the de- 
flectiixi of the earth towards the same luminary ; and 
also that there is a similar deflection of the moon to- 
wards the earth, and of a body projected obliquely at the 
earth's surface towards the earth's centre. Hence he in- 
fers by analogy, that all these deflections originate from 
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the same cause, or are goyemed by one and ihe same 
laWy viz., the power of gravitation. 

Tbia method of reasoning is applicable to the inquiry. 
Whether the planets are mhabited? and furnishes the 
sole ffround for the indulgence of such a soppocdtion. 
We observe a resemblance in certain req>ects between 
Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, and other planets, and the Earth. 
They all revolve around the sun as the Earth does, and 
all derive light from that source. Several of them are 
ascertained to revolve on their aids, and, consequently, 
must have a succession of day and night Some of them 
have moons, and all are subject to the law of gravitation. 
From these various similitudes we draw the conclusion 
by analogy, that those planets must be inhabited like the 
Earth. 

There are a variety of subjects, both q)eculatiye and 
practical, in respect to which we may reason in this 
way, and sometimes with considerable satisfaction. And, 
among others, this method of reasoning finds a place in 
the arguments of persons in the practice of the law. An 
attorney, for instance, advocates a case whidi does not 
fall within the provisions of existing statutes, and for 
which he finds in his authorities no exact precedent He 
is therefore under the necessity of ascertaming, as far as 
possible, the an^ogy or resemblance between this case 
and others which have been made the subject of judicial 
decisions ; and this analogy he makes the basis of his 
argument 

§ 293. Caution to be used in reasoning firom tnalogy. 

The remark remains to be made, that much care is ne- 
cessary in ar^ments drawn from this source, especially 
in scientific mvestigations; and they are in adl cases to 
be received with some d^ee of distrust. The ancient 
anatomists are an instance of precipitate reasoning from 
analogy. Bebg hindered by certain superstitions firom 
dissecting the bodies of men, they endeavoured to obtain 
the information they wanted by the dissection of those 
animals whose internal structure was supposed to come 
nearest to that of the human body. In this way they 
were led into a variety of mistakes, which have been de- 
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tected by later anatomists. It does not foDow, because 
things resemble each other in a multitude of particulars, 
that this resemblance vn\l be found in all others ; smd 
•we are, therefore, always to consider ourselves in danger 
of ptishing the supposition of similitude too far. 

The proper use of analogical reasomng seems to be, 
in all scientific inquiries, merely to illustrate and confirm 
truths which are susceptible of proof from other sources 
of evidence, either by casting a direct additional light or 
by answering objections. A happy instance of this use 
of it is the work of Bishop Butler, entitled, ^^ The Anal- 
ogy (^ Religion, natural and revealed, to the Constitution 
and Course of nature.*' — ^It is not the object of the wri- 
ter to prove the truth of religion, but to answer some ob- 
jections which may be brought ag£nst its practical de- 
tails and its principles by those who, while they object to 
the Bible, still maintain the existence of a God. And 
this he does by proving that the same objections exist to 
the providence of God in the natural world. There is 
an Analogy or resemblance in the two, viz., between the 
admimstration of God as made known in the Bible, and 
his administration of thinj^ as made known in the natu- 
ral world ; and if the objections which are brought for- 
ward will reject him from the authorship of what we 
term Religion, they will dethrone him also, for the same 
reason, firom all autiiorship and direction in the ordinary 
economy of nature. 

^ 293. Of reasoning by indaction. 

We now come to another method of moral reasoning, 
viz., by induction. Inductive reasomng is the inferring of 
general truths from particular facts that have fallen under 
our observation. Our experience teaches us that nature 
is ^vemed by uniform laws ; and we have a firm expec- 
tation (whether it be an original principle of our consti- 
tution, or whatever may be the origin of it) that events 
trill happen in future, as we have seen them, happen in 
times past With this state of mind we are prepared to 
deduce inferences by induction. 

When a property has been found in a number of sub- 
jects of the same kind, and nothing of a contradictory 
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nature appears, we have the strongest expectation of fiad- 
ing the same property in all the mdii^duak of the same 
class ; in other words, we come to the conclusion that the 
property is a general one. Accordingly, we apply a 
magnet to several pieces of iron ; we find in every in- 
stance a strong attraction taking place; and we con- 
clude, although we have made the experim^t with only 
a small numter of the masses of iron aetoally in exist- 
ence, that it is a proper^ of iron to be tlMis affected b^ 
tiiat substance, or that all iron is susceptible of magneti- 
cal attraction. This is a conclusion drawn by induction. 

The belief which attends a well-conducted process of 
mductive reasoning bears a decided character; it is mor- 
al probability of ttte highest kmd, or what is sometimes 
termed moral certainty ; and is at least found to be suf- 
ficient for all practical purposes. We obtain all tbe 
general truths relating to the properties and laws of ma- 
teial objects in this way. 

And we thus not only acquire a knowledge of mate- 
rial objects, but apply the same inductive process also in 
the investigatioa oi laws which govern the operations of 
the mind. It is by experience, or obeerring what takes 

J lace in a number of individuals, that s^e are able to in- 
^r the general law of association, viz., when two or 
more ideas have existed in the mind in iihmediate Succes- 
sion, they are afterward found to be mutually su^ested 
by each other. It is the same in ascertaining othar gea- 
eral laws of the mind. 

^ 294. Of the e&dtloD neceastff in indoctiTe procewes. 

Reasoning in this method requires the exercise of cau- 
tion no less than by analogy. It is especially liaUe te 
prove fallacious, w^never our iavestigaticnis have beest 
marked with impati^ce, and our judgments s^e formed 
(m a very small number of factk 

When the number of examined instances is laige, and 
Ihe results are uniform, the conclusion amounts to moral 
eertainty. But when the number of such instances is 
fflnall, and the resul^ are not altogether uniform, the 
judgments formed wQl possess a gr^iter or less decree 
•f probatnlitjr, vaiying with circumataiioes.— And sspe- 
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cially IS the mind left in a state of vacillation and uncer* 
tainty^ when results have repeatedly occurred under such 
circumstances as to leave us at liberty to ascribe them 
to a diversity of causes. In such cases we find ourselves 
reduced to the necessity of resorting to what writers on 
this subject have termed instantm: crucis. — ^The impor- 
tant and decisive method in Inductive Reasoning of in- 
STANTis .CRUQis was first laid down in the Novum Orga- 
num of Bacon, and has recently been happily illustrated 
in Playfair^s View of the Progress of Mathematical and 
Physical Science in the following teims^ 

§ 29$. Of instances or experiments in inductive reasoning termed in- 
stantiae crucis. 

^^ When the understanding is placed in equUibriOy as it 
were, between two or more causes, each of which ac- 
counts equally well for the appearances, as far as they 
are known, nothing remains to be done but to look out 
fox a fact which can be explained by one of these causes 
and not by the other ; if such a one can be found, the 
uncertainty is removed, and the true cause is determined. 
Such facts perform the office of a cross, erected at the 
separation of two roads, to direct the traveller which he 
is to take, and on this account Bacon gave them the 
name of instarUuB crucis, 

. "Suppose that the subject inquired into were the mo- 
tion of the planets, and. that the phenomena which first 
present themselves, or the motion qi these bodies in lon- 

Stude, could be explained equally on the Ptolemaic and 
e Copernican system, that is, either on the system 
which makes the Earth, or that ^yhich makes the Sun, 
the centre of the planetary motions, a cautious philoso- 
pher would hesitate about which of the two he should 
adopt ; and, notwithstanding that one of them was rec- 
ommended by its superior simplicity, he might not think 
himself authorized to give to it a decided preference 
above the other. If, however, he consider ihe motion of 
tiiese bodies in latitude, that is to say, their digressions 
from the plain of the ecliptic, he will find a set of phe- 
nomena which cannot be reconciled with the supposition 
tiiat the Earth is the centre of the planetary motions, but 
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which receive the most simple and satisfactory explana- 
tion from supposmg that tne smi is at rest, and is the 
centre of those motions. The latter phenomena would 
therefore serve as ingtantus crucisy by which the superior 
credibility of the Copemican system was fuUy evinced."* 

^ 396. Of combined or aecumulated aignmeots. 

When a proposition in geometry is given to be demon- 
strated, it sometimes happens that two or m<M*e solutions 
may be offered leading to the same end. The theorem 
or the problem is one and the same, as also the conclu- 
fflon ; but there may be more than one train of reasoning, 
more than one senes of intermediate steps, connecting 
the proportion which is to be investigated with the re- 
sult. But as the conclusicm in each of these different 
cases is certain, it does not strengthen it, ^though it may 
gratify curiosi^ to resort to a different and additional 
process. 

It is not thus in moral reasoning. The great differ- 
ence between the two kinds of reasoning, as before ob- 
served, is not so much in the mental process as in the 
subjects about which they are employed. Now as the 
subjects in moral reasoning are not of a purely abstract 
nature, and are, therefore, often attended with uncertain- 
ty, our belief, when we anrive at the conclusion, is not al- 
ways of the highest kind. More frequently it is some in- 
ferior degree oi probability. Hence, in any moral inquiry, 
the more numerous the series of arguments which termi- 
nates in a particular conclusion, the stronger will be our 
belief in the truth of that conclusion. 

Thus we may suppose a question to arise, Whether the 
Romans occupied the island of Great Britam at some pe- 
riod previous to the Saxon conquest? In referaice to 
this inquiry a number of independent arguments may be 
brought forward : (1.) The testimony of the Roman his- 
torians ; (2.) The remains of buildmgs, roads, and en- 
campments, which indicate a Roman origin ; (3.) The 
coins, urns, &c., which have been discovered. Altnough 
these arguments are independent of each other, they all 

» See Work* of John Playfair, Esq., Edlnbui^ edition, vol. ii., p. 105, 
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bear upon the same conclusion ; and, bemg combined to- 

f ether, they very essentially increase the sltrength of our 
elief. 



CHAPTER Xm. 

PRACTICAL nmECnONS IN REASONINO* 

i 297. Rules relating to the practice of reasoning. 

Various directions have been given by imters on Lo« 

g'c ( which, it may be remarked here, is only another name 
r whatever concerns the Jiature, kinds, and applica- 
tions of reasoning), the object of which is to secure the 
more prompt, accurate, and ejficient use of the reasoning 
power. It is but natural to suppose that some of these 
dialectical rules are of greater, and others of less value. 
Such as appeared to be of the least questionable impor- 
tance are brought together and explained in this chap- 
ter ; nor will this occasion any surprise when it is recol- 
lected that it has been the object of this Work through- 
out, not only to ascertain what the mental operations are, 
but, by practical suggestions from time -to time, to pro- 
mote what is of a good, and prevent what is of a hurtful 
tendency in such operations. 

The directions now referred to have of course a more 
intimate connexion with Moral than with Demonstrative 
reasoning ; but this is a circumstance which enhances 
rather than diminishes their wortb. The occasions which 
admit and require the application of moral reasoning, be- 
ing inseparable from the most common occurrences and 
exigences of life, are much more numerous than those of 
demonstrative reasoning. 

^ 298. Of being infloenced in reasoning by a Ioto of the trutb. 

(L) The jfirst direction in relation to reasoning which 
will be given, concerns the feelings vrith which it is prop- 
er to be animated. It is this. In all questions which 
admit of discniasion, and 09 which we find ourselves at 

Vol. I.— 1 1 
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▼■riaace with die q>iiii0ii8 of others, tve are to make 
tndh ayr dgtd. — ^The opposite ci a deare of the truth is 
a wish to decide the subject of dispute in one way or an- 
other, independently of a Just eonaderation of tiie eyi- 
dence. The foundation of such a preference of one re- 
sult to another is in general the prejudices of interest 
and pasnon ; and these are the great enemies of truth. 
Whenever we are under their influence, we form a dif- 
ferent estimation of testimony and of other' sources of ev- 
idence from what we diould do und^ other circumstan- 
ces ; and at such times th^ can hardly fail to lead us to 
false results. — This rule is unpcntant on all occasions of 
veasQDing whatever, but particularly in public debate ; 
because at such limes the presence of odiers and the love 
of victory combine with otiier imj»<qtttbus inftnences to 
induce men to foi^et or to disregard the claims which 
trutti is always entitled to enforce. 

^ S99. Cm to be uMd in coirectly ttaiing the subject o/ diwnesion. 

(IL) Another rule in the prosecution of an argument 
M, that the question under debate is to be £urly and cat* 
vectly stated. The matter in contiovei«|r may be stated 
in such a way as to include, in the very enunciation of 
it, som^hing taken for granted, which must necessarily 
lead to a decision in favour of one of the opponents. But 
this amounts to beg^ng the question, a species of &llacy 
or sophism upon which we shall again have occanon to 
remark. — Sometimes the subject of diacussion is stated so 
carelessly, that the trae point at issue is wholly left out 
It may be {Hropcr, therefore, in many cases to adopt the 
practice of special pleaders, and fir^ to ascertain all the 
points in which the opponents i^ree, and those in which 
the^ differ* AmA. then they can hardly fail of directii^ 
their arguments to what is truly the subject of contrntion* 

In order that there may not he a possdbiHty of misun- 
derstandmg here, dialecticians should aim to have clear 
ideas of everything stated in the question which has an 
intimate connexion wUh the point at issue. Subordinate 
parts of the question, and even particular words, are to be 
fisamined. If^ for instance^ the statement affirm or deny 
anything in regard to the quidities or properties of mate* 
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rial bodies, it is incumbent upon us to. possess as clear 
ideas as possible both of the object in general and of 
those properties or qualities in particular. Similar re- 
marks TiriU apply to other subject of inquiry of whaterer 
kind. 

§ 300. Consider the kind of evidence applicable to the sabject. 

(in.) As one subject clearly admits of the iq)pIication 
of one species of evidence, while smother as clearly re- 
quires evidence oi a different kind, we are thence ca- 
bled to lay down this rule, viz.. We are to consider what 
kind of evidence is appropriate to the question under dis- 
cusfflon. 

When the inquiry is one of a purely abstract nature, 
and all the propositions involved in the reasoning are of 
the same kmd, then we have the evidence of Intuition or 
intuitive perception ; and the conclusion, for reasons al- 
ready mentioned, is certain.-*-In the examination of the 
properties of material bodies, we depend originally on 
the evidence of the Senses, which gives a characta* and 
strength to our belief according to the circumstances un- 
der which the objects are presented to th^n. — ^tn judging 
of those facts in events and in the conduct of men which 
have not cpme under our own observation, we rel^ on 
Testimony. This source of belief causes probability in a 
greater or less degree, according as the testimony is from 
one or mwe, given by a person who understands the sub- 
ject to which it relates, or not, &c.^ — ^And again, some 
subjects admit of the evidence of Induction, and in re^ 
spect to others we have no other aids than the less au- 
thoritative reasonings from Analogy. In other cases, 
ihe evidence is whoQy made up of various incidental cir- 
t^umstanc^ which are found to have relation to the sub* 
ject in hand, and which affect tiie belief in differ«it de- 
grees and for various causes* 

And hence, as the sources of belief, as well a6 the be^ 
lief itself, have an intimate connexion with the subject 
before us, they ought to be taken into consideration. The 
evidence should he appropriate to the questicm. But if 
the question admit of more than one kind of evidence, 
' then all are ^titled to their due weight 
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f 801. Rcrj^et the aid of fabe aigmnaDts or MipbtsiBB 

(TV.) There is a species of false reasoning which we 
call a soPHisif. A sophism is an argument which con- 
tains some secret fallaq^ nnder the general appearance of 
correctness. The aid of such arguments, which are cal- 
culated to deceive, and are, in general, inconsistent with 
a love of the truth, should be rejected* 

(1.) loNORATK) ELENCHi, or misapprehension of the 
questicm, is one instance of sophism. It exists when, 
m>m some misunderstanding of the terms and phrases 
that are em{dqyed,the a^uments adranced do not truly 
apply to the fcint in debate. It was a doctrine, for in- 
stance, of some of the early philosophic teachers of 
Greece, that there is but one prinaple of things. Aris- 
totle, undeistandinff by the word pnnciple what we com- 
monly express by we word elebient, attempted to show 
the contrary, viz., that the elements are not one, but 
many, thus incurring the imputation of h^oratio elen- 
cm; for those who held the doctrine which was thus 
subjected to his animadverson, had reference, not to the 
form, but the cause of things ; not to any doctrine of ^le^ 
mentary material particles, but to the intellectual origin, 
the creative mind, the Supreme Being, whom, as the 
F&mciPLE (that is, as the beginning and the support of 
things), they maintained to be one.* 

(2.) PETmo FBiNcipn, or begging of the question, is 
another instance of sophism. This sophism is found 
whenever the disputant offers in proof of a proposition* 
the proposition itself in other words. The following has 
been given as an instance of this fallacy in reasoiung : 
A person attempts to prove that God is eternal by main- 
taining that his existence is without beginning and with- 
out end. Here the proof which is offered, and the prop- 
osition itself which is to be proved, are essentially the 
same. — ^When we are told that opium causes sleep be- 
cause it has a soporific quality, or that grass grows by 
means of its vegetative power, the same tmng is repeated 
in other terms. — ^This fallacy is very frequently practised ; 
and a little care in detecting it would spoil many a fine 
saying, as well as deface many an elaborate argument. 

♦ La Logique oa I'Art de Pmter (Port Royale), pt. iii., chap, xix. 
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"What is called arguing in a circle is a species of sophism 
very nearly related to the above. It consists in making 
two propositions reciprocally prove each other. 

(3.) NoN CAUSA ?Ro CAUSA, or the assignation of a false 
cause. — ^People are unwilling to be thought ignorant^ 
rather than be thought so, they will impose on the cre- 
dulity of their fellow-men, and sometimes on themselves, 
by assigning'false causes of events. Nothing is more 
common than this sophism among illiterate people ; pride 
is not diminished by deficiency of learning, and such 
people, therefore^ must gratify it by assigning such causes 
of events as they find nearest at hand. Hence, when the 
appearance of a comet is followed by a famine or a war, 
they are disposed to consider it as the cause of those ca- 
lamities. If a person have committed some flagrant 
crime, and shortly after suffer some heavy distress, it is 
no uncommon thing to hear the former assigned as the 
direct and the sole cause of the latter. — ^This was the fal- 
lacy which historians have ascribed tb the Indians of 
Paraguay, who supposed the baptismal ceremony to be 
the cause of death, because the Jesuit missionaries, when- 
ever opportunity aflForded, administered it to dying in- 
fants, and to adults in the last stage of disease. 

(4.) Another species of sophistry is called fallacia 
ACciDENTis. — We fall into this kind of false reasoning 
whenever we give an opinion concerning the genereu 
nature of a thing from some accidential circumstance. 
Thus, the Christian religion has been made the pretext 
for persecutions, and has, in consequence, been the source 
of much sufiering ; but it is a soplusm to conclude that it 
is, on the whole,^not a great good to the human race, be- 
cause it has been attended with this perversion. Again, 
if a medicine have operated in a particular case unfa- 
vourably, or in another case have operated very favour- 
ably, the universal rejection or reception of it, in conse- 
quence of the favourable or unfavourable result in a par- 
ticular instance, would be a hasty and fallacious induc- 
tion of essentially the same sort. That is, the general 
nature of the thbg is estimated from a circumstance 
which may be whofly accidental. 
' - Ii2 
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4 90%. FallacU •qaiTOCfttumB, m thente of eqaifocd tfrmt and pbratep. 

(V.) It la a further direction of mudi practical impor- 
tance, that the reasooer should be careful, in the use of 
language, to expv€» everytUng with plainness and pre- 
daion ; and especially never attempt to prejudice^ the 
cause of truth, and snatch a surreptitious victory by the 
use of an equivocal phraseology* No man of an en- 
laiged and cultivated mind can be ignorant that multi- 
tucks of words in every language admit of diversities of 
agnification. There are found also in all languages 
many words, whidi sometimes agree with each other, 
and sometimes differ in fagnification, according to the 
connexion in which they appear, and their particular ap- 
plication. There is, therefore, undoubtedly an opportu- 
nity, if any should be disposed to embrace it, of employ- 
ing equivocal terms, equivocal phrasea, and perplexed 
and mysterious combinations of speech, and thus luding 
themselves from the penetrating light of truth, imd^ 
cover of a mist at their own raismg. 

No man, whose sole object is trum and justice, will re- 
sort to such a discreditable subterfuge, u in reasoning 
he finds himself inadvertently employing words of an 
equivocal signification, it will be a first care with him to 
guard againk the misapprehensions likely to result from 
Siat source. He will explain so precisely the sense in 
which he uses the doubtful terms as to leave no proba- 
biUty of cavilling and mistake. 

And besides the invaluable reputation of a mail of hon- 
our and justice, he will in iim way realize results in re- 
spect to his own intellectual character of the most bene- 
ficial nature. . The practice of verbal criticism, as it has 
been called (that is, of discriminating readily and accu- 
rately the meaning of words), will result in a HABrr, giv- 
ing to the dialectician a vast power over his opponent, 
who has not been trained to the making of such nice 
discriminations. There will be a keenness of intellectual 
perception which, while it helps to untie the perplexities 
of langauge, at the same time resolves the perplexities of 
thought ; separating meaning from meamng, and divi- 
ding truth from fafeehood in those cases where at first 
fflght it appeared to be impossible. But it is a power 
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which cannot be possessed without a laborious acquaint* 
ance with the purest writers said the ablest reasoners in 
a language, together with a systematic and philosophic 
study of its origin, idioms, and genial forms. And 
while it may be enq)loyed to the most beneficial pur« 
poses, it is fiEur too formidable to be intrusted in the man- 
agement of any one who is not under the influence of 
that moriEil rectitude and that love of the truth which 
hare been so repeatedly insisted on. 

^ 303. Ob tiM wiphism of estimaUnf aetiona and character firQm the 
eiicumatance of auccess merely. 

(YI.) The foregoing are some of the fallacies in rea* 
aoning which have found a place in writers on Lo^c 
To these mi^ht be added the fallac]^ or sophism to which 
men are obviously so prone, of judging favourably of the 
characters and the deeds of others from the mere circum- 
stance of success. Those actions which have a decided- 
ly successful termination, are almost always applauded, 
and are looked upon as the result 'of ^eat intellectual 
forecast ; while, not less frequently, actions that have an 
unsuccessful issue are not only stigmatized as evil in 
themselves, but as indicating in their projector a flighty 
and ill-balanced mind. — ^The fallacy, however, does not 
consist in taking the issues of results into consideration^ 
which are undoubtedly entitled to iheir due place in esti- 
mating the actions and characters of men, but in too much 
limiting our view of things, and forming a favourable or 
unfavourable judgment from the mere circumstance of 
good or ill success alone. 

While there is no sopmsM more calculated to 4ead 
astray and perplex, there is none more common than 
this ; so much so, that it has almost passed into a proverb, 
that a hero must not only be brave, but Jbrtunate. 
Hence it is that Alexander is called Great, because he 
gained victories and overran kingdoms ; while Charles 
Xn. of Sweden, who the most nearly resembles him in 
the characteristics of bravery, perseverance, and chimer- 
ical ambition, but had his projects cut short at the fatal 
battle of Pultowa, is called a madman. 

" Machiavel has justly animadverted," says Dr. John^ 
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•ODy ^ on the different notiee taken b^ all saoceeding 
times of the two great projectors, Catiline and Caesar. 
Both fonned the same project^ and intended to raise them- 
seiyes to power bjr subverting the commonwealth. They 
pursaed dieir design, perhaps^ with equal abilities and 
equal virtue ; but Catilme perished in the field, and Cae- 
sar returned firom Pharsalia with unlimited authority; 
and from that time, every monarch of the earth has 
thought himself honoured by a comparison wfth Caesar; 
and Catiline has never been mentioned, but that his 
name might be applied to traitors and incendiaries." 

In the same Essay* he happily illustrates this subject 
by a reference to the discovery of America, in the fol- 
lowing termSri — ^^ When Columbus had engaged King 
Ferdinand in the discovenr of the other hemisphere, the 
sailors with whom he embarked in the expedition had 
so httle confidence in their commander, that, after having 
been long at sea looking for coasts which they never ex- 
pected to find, they raised a general mutiny and de- 
manded to return. He found means to sooth them into 
a permission to continue in the same course three days 
loneer, and on the evening of the third day descried land. 
Had the impatience of his crew denied him a few hours 
of the time requested, what had been his fate but to 
have come back with the infamy of a vain projects, who 
had betrayed the king's credtdity to useless expenses, and 
risked his life in seeking countries that hsbd no existence X 
How would those that had rejected his proposals have 
triumjdied in their acuteness 1 and when would his name 
have been mentioned but with the makers of potable 
gold and malleable glass V* 

^ 304. Of adherence to our opinions. 

Whenever the rules laid down have been followed, 
and conclusions have been formed with a careful and 
candid regard to the evidence presented, those opinions 
are to be asserted and maintained with a due degree of 
confidence. It would evince an unjustifiable weakness 
to be driven from our honest convictions by tte effront- 
ery, or even by the upright, though misguided zeal of an 
* See the Adrenturer, No. 99. 
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opponent Not that a person is to set himself up for in- 
fallible. Bind to suppose that new accessions of evidence 
are impossiUe, or that it is an impossibility for him to 
have new views of the evidence already examined. 
But a suitable degree of stability is necessary in order to 
be respected and useful ; and, in the case supposed, such 
stability can be exhibited without incurring the charge 
which IS sometimes thrown out, of doggedness and intol- 
erance. 

It is further to be observed, that we are not always to 
relinquish judgments which have been formed in the 
way pointed out, when objections are afterward raised 
which we cannot immediately answer. The person thus 
attacked can, with good reason, argue in this way : I 
have once examined the subject Carefully and candidly ; 
the evidence, both in its particulars and in. its multitude 
of bearings, has had its weight ; many minute and evan- 
escent circumstances were t^ken into view by the mind, 
which have now vanished from my recollection ; I there- 
fore do not feel at liberty to alter an opinion thus formed, 
in ccmseauence of an objection now brought up, which I 
am unable to answer, but choose to adhere to my present 
judgment until the whole subject, including this objec- 
tion, can be re-examined. — ^Tms reasoning would in most 
cases be correct, and would be entirely consistent with 
that love of truth and openness to conviction which ought 
ever to be maintained. 

§ 305. Effects od the mind qf debating for victory instead of truth. 

By way of supportii^ the remarks under the first rule, 
we here mtroduce the subject of contending for victory 
merely. He who contends with this t)bject takes every 
advantage of his opponent which can subserve his own 
purpose. For instance, he will demand a species of 
proof or a degree of proof which the subject in dispute 
does net admit ; he gives, if possible, a false sense to the 
words and statements employed by the other side ; he 
questions facts, which he himself iiilly believes and everjr- 
body else, in the expectation that the opposite party is 
not fiirnidied with direct and positive evidence of them. 
In a word^ wherever an opemng presents, he takes the 
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: advantaffe of lus q)poiieiit, however much agdrnt 
hk own intemal ooDTictioDS of right and justice* 

Such a course, to aay nothing of its moral turpitude^ 
eflbctoally unsettles tlmt part of our mental economy 
whidi concerns the grounds and laws of belie£ The 
practice of inventiag cunningly-devised olijections against 
aigumentB known to be sound, necessarily impairs ^e in- 
fluence which such arguments ought ever to exert over 
us. Hence the remark has been made with justice, that 
penoBs who addict themselves to this practice frequently 
end in beooming skeptics. They have so often perplex* 
ed, and apparently overthrown what they felt to be true, 
tibev at last question the enstence of any fixed grounds 
of belief in the human constitutbn, and begin to doubt 
of everything* 

This effect, even when tiiere » an undoidited regard 
tot tiie truth, will be found to follow from habits ci ar- 
dent disputation, unless there be a frequent recurrence to 
the origmal principles of the mind whidi relate to the 
nature and laws of belief. The learned ChiUingwordi is 
an instance. The consequences to which the training up 
of his vast powers to the sole art of dijmutation finally 
led, are stated by Clarendon. — ** Mr. Chillingworth hwl 
Spent all his younger time in disput^ians, wad had ar* 
nved at so great a mastery, that he was inferior to no 
man in those skirmishes ; but he had, with his notable 
perfection in this exercise, contracted such an irresolution 
and habit of doubting, that, by degrees, he grew confident 
of nothing. Neitlier the books of his adversaries nor 
any of their persons, though he was acquainted with the 
best of bodi, had ever made great impresiron on him. 
All his doubts grew out of hini^lf, when he assisted his 
acrajdes with all the strength of hb own reason, and was 
then too hard for himsel£" 
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CHAPTER XIV- 

IMAGINATION. 
4 806. Imagination an intellectual pTOcess, closely related to leasoning. 

Leatino the subject of reasoning, we next proceed to 
the consideration of the Ima^nation ; -which, as well as 
the reasoning power, obviously oomes under the general 
head of the Intellect rather than of the SensilnlitieB. It 
is true, we are apt to associate the exercises of the heart 
with those of the imagination, and undoubtedly we have 
some reason for doing so ; but in doing this we are lia- 
ble not merely to associate, biit to identify and confound 
&em. But th^ are, in fact, essentially different An ex« 
ercise of the imagination, in ^elf considered^ is purely 
an intdlectual process. The process may, indeed, bs 
Stimulated and accelerated by a movement of the sensi- 
bilities ; there may be various extraneous influences op- 
erating either to in(»-ease or to diminish its vivacity and 
eaer^ ; but the process itself, considered separately from 
contingent circumstances, is wholly intellectual So that 
he who possesses a creative and well-sustained imagina- 
tion, may be said, with no small degree of truth, to pos- 
sess a powerful intellect, whatever torpidity may charac- 
terize the region of the affections. 

The imagination is not only entitled to be ranked un- 
der the general head oi tiie Intellect, in distinction from 
the Sensibilities, but it is to be remarked further, which 
may, perhaps, have escaped the notice of some, that it 
possesses, ^ecially in the process or mode of its action, 
a close affiritty with the reasoning power. It is a remark 
ascribed to D^Alembert, whose great skill in ma&ematics 
would seem to justify his ^ving an opinion on such a sub- 
ject, that the imagination is brought into exercise in geo- 
metrical processes; which is probably true, so far as 
some of the mental acts involved in ima^nation, such 
as association and the perception of relations, are con- 
cerned. And, IB Uhitotttion of his vievttylie aatitDates, in 
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the same connexion, that Archimedes the geometridan, 
of all the great men of antiquity, is best entitled to be 
placed b^ the cdde of Homer.* Certain it is, that, in 
some important respects, there is an intimate relationship 
between the powers in question, the deductive and ima^- 
native. They both imply the antecedent exercise of me 
power of abstraction ; they are both occupied in framing 
new combinations of thought from the elements already 
b possession ; they both put in requiation, and in pre- 
cisely the same way, the powers of association and rela- 
tive suggestion, out, at the same time, they are separa-^ 
ted from each other and characterized by the two cir- 
cumstances, that their objects are different, and that they 
operate, in part, on different materials. Reasoning, as rt 
aims to ^ve us a knowledge of the truth, deals exclu- 
sively with facts more or less probable. Imagination, as 
it aims chiefly to give pleasure, is at tiberty to transcend 
the limits of the world of reality, and, consequently, often 
deals with the mere conceptions of the mind, whether 
they correspond to reality or not Accordingly, the one 
ascertains what is true, the other what is possible ; the 
office of the one is to inquire, of the other to create; 
reasonii^ is exercised within the limits of what is known 
and actual, while the appropriate empire of the imagi- 
nation is the r^on of the conjectural and conceivabla 

^ 307. Definition of the power of imagination. 

Without delaying longer upon the subject, which, how- 
ever, is not without its importance, of the place which 
imagination ought to occupy in a phUosoplucal classifi- 
cation of the mental .powers, we next proceed to t^onsid- 
er more particularly what imagination is, and in what 
manner it operates. — ^Imagination is a complex exercise 
of the mind, by means of which various conceptions are 
combined together so as to form new wholes. The coa- 
ceptions have properly enough been regarded as the ma- 
terials from which the new creations are made ; but it is 
not until aftar the existence of those mental acts, which 
are employed in every process of imagination, that they 

« SCtwait'f Hittancal Diwe r ta t w p, iV«l#toKy Renvk». 
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are fixed upon, detained, and brought out from their state 
erf singkness into happy and beautiful combinations. 

Our conceptions have been compared to shapeless 
stones as they exist in the quarry, which " require little 
more than mechanic labour to convert them into com- 
mon dwellings, but that rise into palaces and temples 
only at the command of architectural genius." That 
rude and Utfle more than mechanic effort, which converts 
the shapeless stones of the quarry into common dwell- 
ings, may justly be considered, when divested of its met- 
aphorical aspect, a correct representation of this mental 
property, as it exists among the great mass of mankind; 
while the architectural genius wmch creates palaces and 
temples is the well-furnished and sublime imagination of 
poets, painters, and orators. 

We speak of imagination as a complex mental opera- 
tion, because it imphes, in particular, the exercise of the 
power of association in furnishing those conceptions 
which are combiqed together ; also the exercise of the 
power of relative suggestion, by means of which the 
combination is effectea. 

^ 308. Process of the mind in the creations of the imagination. 

It may assist us in more fully understanding the nature 
of imagmation if we endeavour to examine the intellect- 
ual operations of one who makes a formal effort at wri- 
ting, whether the production he has in view be poetical 
or of some other kind. — ^A person cannot ordinarily be 
supposed to sit down to write on any occasion whatever, 
whether it involve a higher or less degree of the exer- 
cise of the imagination, v^thout having some general 
idea of the subject to be written upon already in the 
mind. The general idea, or the subject in its outlines^ 
must be supposed to be already present. He according- 
ly commences the task before him with the expectation 
and the desire of <leveloping the subject more or less ful- 
ty> of giving to it not only a greater continuity and a 
better arrangement, but an mcreased interest in every re- 
spect. As he feels interested in the topic which he pro- 
poses to write upon, he can, of course, by a mere act of the 
will, although he might not have been able, in the first 

VdL. L— K g 
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instance^ to have oririnated it by such an act, detain it 
before him for a lengUi of time. 

Various conceptions continue, in the mean while, to 
arise in the mind, on the common principles of associa- 
tion ; but, as the general outline of the subject remains 
fixed, they all have a greater or less relation to iL And 
partaking, in some measure, of the permanency of the out- 
une to which they have relation, the writer has an op- 
portunity to approve some and to reject others, according 
as they impress him as being suitable or unsuitable to the 
nature of the subject Those which affect him with emo- 
tions of pleasure, on account of their perceived fitness for 
the subject, are retained and committed to writing ; while 
others, which do not thus affect and interest him, soon 
fade away altogether. — Whoever carefully notices the 
operations of his own mind when he makes an effort at 
composition, will probably be well satisfied that this ac- 
count of the intellectual process is very near the truth. 

^ 309. Farther remarks on the same subject. 

The process^ therefore, stated in the most simple and 
concise terms, is as follows. We first think of some sub- 
ject With the original thought or design of the subject, 
there is a coexistent desire to investigate it, to adorn it, 
to present it to the examination of others. The effect of 
this desire, followed and aided as it naturally is at such 
times by an act of the will, is to keep the general sub- 
ject in mind; and, as the natural consequence of the ex- 
ercise of association, various conceptions arise, in some 
way or other related to the general subject Of some of 
these conceptions we approve in consequence of their 
perceived fitness to the end in view, while we reject oth- 
ers on account of the absence of this requisite quality of 
agreeableness or fitness. 

For the sake of convenience and brevity, we give the 
' name of imagination to this complex state or series of 
states of the mind. It is important to possess a single 
term expressive of the complex intellectual process ; oth- 
erwise, as we so frequently have occasion to refer to it in 
common conversation, we should be subjected, if not 
properly to a circumlocution, at least to an unnecessary 
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lAultipIicatibn of words. But, while we find it s6 min^h 
for our convenience to make use of this term, we should 
be careful and hot impose upon ourselves, by ever re- 
membering that it is the name, nevertheless, not of an 
original and independent faculty, whidi of itself accom- 
plishes all that has been mentioned, but of a complex or 
combii^d action of a numbar of faculties. 

f 310. IHustration.from the writings of Dr. Reid. 

Dr. Rrid (Essav iv., ch 4) gives the following graphi- 
cal statement of tne selection which i& made by the wri- 
ter from the variety of his constantly arising and depart- 
ing conceptions. — ^^ We seem to treat Afe thoughts, that 
present themselves to the fancy in crowds, as a great 
man treats those [courtiers} that attend his levee. They 
are all ambitious of bis attention. He ^oes round the cir- 
cle, bestowing a bow upon one, a smile upon another ; 
asks a short question of a third, w}iile a rourth is hon- 
oured with a particulaor conference ; and the greater part 
have no particular mark of attention, but , go as diey 
cdme. It is true, he Can give no mark of his attention to 
those who were md there^ but he has a sui£cient number 
for makbg a choice and diistinction." 

§ 311. Groattds of the preference of one conception to another. 

A question after all arises. On what principle is the 
nnnd enabled to ascertain that con^ruit?^ or intcongruityy 
fitness or unfitness, agreeably to wmch it makes Sie se- 
lection from its various conceptions ? The fact is admit- 
ted, that the intdlectual principle is successively in a se- 
ries of different states, or, in other words, that there are 
tfdccessLve conceptions or images ; but the inquiry still re- 
mains. Why is one image in the group thought or known 
to be more worthy than any other imaffe,or why are any 
two images combined together in pre^rence to any two 
others'? ... 

The answer is. It is owing to no secondary law, but to 
an instantaneous and original suggestion of fitness or un- 
fitness. Those conceptions which, by means of this ori- 
ginal power of perceivmg^e relations of things, are found 
to be suitable to the general outlines of the subject^ are 
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detained. Those images -wbidi are perraved to possess 
a peculiar congruity and fitness for each other are united 
together, fornung new and more beautiful compounds, 
while others, althoi^h no directly Yoluntary jpower ap- 
pears to be exercised oyer either dasBy-are neglected, and 
^oon become extinct But no account of this vivid feel- 
ing of approval or disapproval, of this very rapid percep- 
tion of the mutual congruity of the images for each other, 
or for the general conception of the su^ect,can be given, 
other than this, that with such a power the original Au- 
thor of our intellectaal susceptibilities has been pleased 
to form us. This is our nature ; here we find one of the 
elements of our inteUectual efficiency ; without it we 
might still be inteUectual beings, but it would be widi 
the loss both of the reasoning power and of the imagi- 
nation. 

§ 81S. inufltntion of tbye subject from Milton. 

What has been said can perhaps be made plainer by 
consdderin^ in what way Milton must have proceeded in 
forming his happy description of the garden cf Eden. 
He had formed, m the first place, some general oudines 
of the subject; and as it was one which greatly interest- 
ed his feelings, the mterest which was felt tended to keep 
the outlines steadily before him. If the feeling of inter- 
est was not sufficient to keep the general subject before 
the mind, he could hardly fail to detain it there by add- 
ing the influence of a direct and decisive act of the wilL 
Then the principles of association, which are ever at 
work, brought up a ^at variety of conceptions, having 
a relation of some kind to those general features ; such 
as conceptions of rocks, and woods, and rivers, and green 
leaves, and golden fruit 

The next step was the exercise of that power which 
we have of perceiving relations, which we sometimes de- 
nominate the Judgment, but more appropriately the sus- 
ceptibility or power of Relative Suggestion. By means 
of this he was at once able to determine whether the 
conceptions which were suggested were suitable to the 
general deisign of the description and to each other, and 
whether th^ would have, when combined together to 
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form one picture, a pleasing effect Accordingly, those 
which were judged most suitable were combined togeth- 
er as parts of the imaginary creation, and were detained 
and fixed by means of that feeling of interest and those 
acts of the will which were at first exercised towards the 
more prominent outlines merely ; while others speedily 
disappeared from the mind. And thus arose an imagi- 
nary landscape, glowing with a greater variety and rich- 
ness of beauty, more interesting and perfect in every re- 
spect, than W(B can ever expect to find realized in nature. 

4 313. The creations of imagination not entirely Toluntary. 

From the explanation which has been given of the op- 
■ erations of the power under consideration, it will be seen 
that in its action it is subject to limitations and restric- 
tions. The opinion that even persons of the most ready 
and fniitfiJ imagination can fortn new imaginary crea- 
tions whenever they choose by a. mere volition, hbwever 
widely it may have prevailed, does not appear to be well- 
founded. In accordance with what may be regarded as 
the common opinion, we will suppose, as an illustration 
of what we mean, that a person wills to imagine a sea of 
melted brass, or an immense body of liquid matter which 
has that appearance. The very expressions, it will be 
noticed, are nugatory and without meaning, since the sea 
of brjass which the person wills to conceive of or imagine 
is, by the very terms of the jMTOposition, already present 
to his thoughts. Whatever a person wills, or, rather, 
professes to will to imagine, he has, in fipict, already im- 
agined ; and, consequently, there can be no such thing as 
imaginations whiph are exclusively the result of a direct 
act of the will. So that the powers of invention, al- 
though the influence of the indu-ect and subordinate ac- 
tion of the will may be considerable, must be aroused 
and quickened to their highest efforts in some other way. 

And this view admits of some practical applications. 
Men of the greatest minds (great, we mean, in the walks 
of literature) are kept in check by the principles which 
are involved in the exercise of imagination. Genius, 
whatever capabilities we may attribute to it, has its laws. 
And it is true, in regard to every standard work of the 
Kk2 
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imi^iiuitiony that it is tbe result, not of an arbitrary and 
imexplainable exercise of that power, but of a multitude 
of circumstances prompting and regulating its action; 
such as the situation m life, early education, domestic 
habits, associates, reading, scenery, religion, and the in- 
fluence of local superstitions and traditionary incidents. 
These are like the rain and sunshine to the earth, without 
which it necessarily remains in its original barrenness, 
giving no signs of vivification and beauty. In the mat- 
ter ofcreative power Bunyan will bear a comparison un- 
doubtedly with Walter Scott ; but Scott, in the situation 
in which he was placed, and with the habits of thought 
and feeling which he cherished, could not have written 
the Pilgrim's Progress; nor could Bunyan, on the qther 
hand, have written the Heart of Mid Lothian ; not be- 
cause either of them was destitute of the requisite degree 
of imagination, but because the creations of the ims^- 
nation alwavs have a relation to circumstances, and are 
not the result of a purely arbitrary act of the wilL 

^ 314. Illustntion of the statemenU of the preceding section. 

It would be an easy matter, and not without interest, 
to illustrate this fact m the operations of the mind by a 
reference to the private history of those individuals from 
whom the great works of literature have ori^nated. But, 
as this does not come within our plan, we will refer mere- 
ly to a single instance. — ^Moore relates, in his life of Lord 
iSyron, that on a certain occa^on, he found him occupied 
with the history of Agathon, a romance by Wieland. 
And, from some remarks made at the time, he seems to be 
of opmion that Byron was reading the work in question 
as a means of furnishing suggestions to, and of quicken- 
ing his own ii^aginative powers. He then adds? '^ I am 
incl'med to think it was his practice, when engaged in 
the composition of any work, to excite his vein by the 
perusal of others on the same subject or plan, from which 
the slightest hint caught by bis imagination as he read 
was sufficient to kindle there such, a train of thought as 
but for that spark had never been awakened." 

This is said of a distinguished poet. . Painting is an 
prt kindred wiih poetry, and both are based on the im- 
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agination. Accordingly, the remarks which have been 
made apply also to painting, and, indeed, to every other 
art which depends essentially on tibe imaginative power. 
" Invention,'' says Sir Joshua Reynolds, " is one of the 
great marks of genius ; but, if we consult experience, 
we shall find that it is by being conversant with the in- 
ventions of others that we learn to invent, as by reading 
the thoughts of others we learn to think. It is in vain 
for painters or poets to endeavour to invent without ma- 
terials on which the mind may work, and from which in- 
vention must originate. Nothing can come of nothing. 
Homer is supposed to have been possessed of all the 
learning of his time; and we are certain that Michael 
Angelo and Raffaelle Were equally po3sessed of all the 
knowledge in flie art which had been discovered in the 
works $if their predecessors.*'* 

4 31^* On the utility of the faculty of the imaginatioD. 

We have proceeded thus far in ^deavouring to ex- 
plain the nature of invagination ; and we here turn aside 
from this general sutject for the purpose of remarking on 
the utility of this^ power. And this appears to be neces- 
sary, since there are some who seem disposed to preju- 
dice its claims in that respect They warmly recommend 
the careful culture of the memory, the jud^ent, and the 
reasoning power, but look coldly and suspiciously oh the 
imagination, and would rather encourage a neglect of it. 
But thare is ground for apprehending that a neglect of 
this noble faculty in any person who aspires to a fiill de- 
velopement and growth of the mind, cannot be justified 
either by considerations drawn frdm the nature of the 
mind itself, or by the practical results of such a course. 

In speaking on the utilily of the imagination, it is cer- 
tainly a very natural reflection, that the Creator had some 
design or purpose in furnishing men with it, since we 
find universally that he does nothing in vain. And what 
design could he possibly have, if he did not intend that 
it should be employed, that it should be rendered active, 
and trained up with a suitable degree of culture ? But 
if we are thus forced upon the conclusion that this facul- 
» Discourses before the Royal Academy, VI. 
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ty was deagned to be rendered active, we must further 
suppose that its exercise was designed to promote some 
useful purpose. And such, althoueh it has sometimes 
been perverted, has been the general result. 

Nowhere is the power of imagination seen to better 
advantage than in the Prophets of the Old Testament 
If it be said that those venerable writers were inspired, 
it vnll still remain true that this was the faculty of the 
mind which inspiration especially honoured by the use 
which was made of it And how many monuments may 
every civilized nation boast of, in painting, architecture, 
and sculpture, as well as in poetry, where the imagina- 
tion, in contributing to the national glory, has at the 
same time contributed to the national happmess ! Many 
an hour it has beguiled by the new situations kjias de- 
picted and the new views of human nature iAias dis- 
closed ; many a pang of the heart it has subdued, either 
by introducing us to greater woes which others have suf- 
fered, or by intoxicatmg the memory with its luxuriance, 
and lulling it into a forgetfulness of ourselves ; many a 
good resolution it has cherished, and subtending, as it 
were, a new and wider horizon around the intdlectual 
bein^ has filled the soul with higher conceptions and 
inspu%d it with higher hopes. Conscious of its immortal 
destiny, and struggling against the bounds that limit it, 
the soul enters vnih joy mto those new and lofty crea- 
tions which it is the prerogative of the imagination to 
form ; and they seem to it a congenial residence. Such 
are the views which obviously present themselves on the 
slightest consideration of this subject ; and it is not 
strange, therefore, that we find in the writings of no less 
a judge than Addison, some remarks to this effect, that a 
renned imagination ^' gives a man a kind of property in 
everything he sees, and makes the most rude, unculti- 
vated parts of nature administer to his pleasures; so that 
he looks upon the world, as it were, in another Ught, and 
discovers in it a multitude of charms that conceS them- 
selves from the generality of mankind." 

§ 316. Works of imagination give different degrees of pleasure. 

Disposed as we are, however, to maintain the high 
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rank of the imagination as compared with other powers 
of the mind, and not only its high rank, but itis utility, 
we do not deny that different persons experience differ- 
ent d^ees of pleasure from that source. Poetry, foi 
instance', is one of the results of the imagination ; and 
although it is generally regarded as a highly pleasing as 
well as useful art, we nevertheless find tiiat all persons 
do not pc^sess the same relish for its beauties. But the 
fault does not appear to be so much in the art, or the 
powers of imagmation which give existence to the art, 
as in those to whom it is addressed. The pleasure which 
is felt by a reader of poetfy (and similar remarks will ap- 
ply to other efforts of the imagination) will in general de- 
pend upon two circumstances: (1.) the liveliness of his 
own imagination; (2.) th^ conformity of his escperience to 
the things described. 

The pleasure which is felt by a reader of poetry will 
depend in part, in the first place, on the livehness of his 
own imagination.— rin poems the different parts are only 
imperfectly filled up ; some describe more minutely than 
others; but the most minute describers only trace the out- 
lines. These remain, therefore, to be fined up by the 
reader* But the ability to do this is found in very differ- 
ent degrees in different persons ; some very rapidly and 
admirably finish the picture, and others do not. The lat- 
ter, consequently, remain in a considerable de^ee unaf- 
fected, and perhaps condemn the poem as deficient in in- 
terest ; while the former read it with great feeling and 
pleasure. 

The pleasure will depend, in the second place, on the 
conformity of the reader's experience to the things de- 
scribed. If the scene of the poem is laid in the country, 
and deals exclusively in the toils, and sorrows, and joys of 
country Kfe, it would not be unreasonable to anticipate 
that it might not excite any decided interest in those who 
never had any actual experience of that kind. It will 
probably be conceded that few poems, and perhaps none, 
have met with a more favourable reception, and have 
touched more deeply the universal sensibility, than the 
Cotter's Saturday Night of Bum^. It is certainly a most 
admirable picture of domestic life, such as may some- 
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times be finmd among a poor and Tirtuous peasantry, 
with itB little touching incidents of joy, and hope, and 
grief, of frioidship and religious faith, it can hardly fail 
to be pleaang toallybut how much more so to those who 
had their birth and were brought up in the cottages of 
Scotland; who trod in early me her rugged hilb, and 
mingled in the rural toils of her peasantry ; and in whose 
bosoms eveiy incident of the poem awakens some affect- 
ing recollections. Bums himself was by no means igno- 
rant of the additional pleasure which arises under mese 
circumstances. " He was passionately fond," says Du- 
, gald ^ewart, ^ of the beauties of nature ; and I recollect 
once he told me, when I was admiring a distant prospect 
in one of our morning walks, that the si^ht of so many 
smoking cottages gave a pleasure to his mind, which 
none could understand who had not witnessed, like him- 
self, the happiness and the vforih whidi they contained.*'* 
— WhUe, tiierefore, we do not hesitate to assert the util- 
ity of the imagination and the adaptedness of its more 
successful creations to give a high degree of pleasure, we 
do not suppose, for the reasons mentioned in this section 
and for others which might be mentioned, that these 
views will answer equally well to the^3q)erience, or coxa- 
mend themselves equally to the judgment of alL 

f 317. Importaace of the imagination in connexion with reasoning. 

In remarking on the subject of the utility of the ima- 
^ation, there is one important point of view in which 
it is capable of being considered ; that of the relation of 
the imagination to the other intellectual powers. And, 
among other things, there is obviously, ground for the re- 
mark, that a vigorous and well-discipBned imagination 
may be made subservient to promptness, and clearness, 
and success in reasoning. The remark is made, it wxU 
be noticed, 6u the supposition of the imagination being 
well disciplined, which implies that it is under suitable 
control ; otherwise it will rather encumber and perplex 
than afford aid. 

Take, for instance, two persoos, one of whom has cul- 
tivated the reasoning power, exdusive of the imagina- 
* ^^ Ifltar of Mr. $t««ait io Gnirit*! lofv.of Biunt. 
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tioik We will suppose him to possess very deservedly 
the reputation of an able and weighty dialectician ; hut 
it will be obvious to the slightest observation, that there 
is, in one respect, a defect and failure ; there is an evi- 
dent want of selection and vivacitj' in llie details of his 
argument. He cannot readily appreciate the relation 
which the hearer's mind sustains to the facts which he 
wishes to present ; and, accordingly, with much expense 
of. patience on their part, he laboriously and very scru- 
pulously takes up and examinea everything which can 
come within his grasp, and bestows upon everything 
nearly an equal share of attention. And hence it is, that 
many persons who are acknowledged to be learned, dili- 
gent, and even successful in argument, at the same time 
sustain the reputation, which is by no means an enviable 
one, of being >dull, tiresome, and uninteresting. 

Let us now look a moment at another person, who is 
not only a man ofe great powers of ratiocination, but has 
cultivated his imagination, and has it under prompt and 
judicious command. He casts his eye rapidly over the 
whole field of argument, however extensive it may be, 
and immediately perceives what facts are necessary to be 
stated and what are not ; what are of prominent, and 
what of subordinate importance ; what will be easily un- 
derstood and possess an interest, and what will be diffi- 
cult to be appreciated, and will also lose its due value 
. from a want of attraction. And he does this on the 
same principle, and in virtue of the same mental train- 
ing, which enables the painter, architect, sculptor, and 
poet to present the outlines of grand and beautiful crea- 
tions in their respective arts. There is a suitableness in 
the different parts of the train of reasoning ; a corre- 
spondence of one part to another ; a gieat and combined 
effect, enhanced by every suitable decoration, and undi- 
minished by any misplaced excrescence, which tmdoubt- 
edly implies a perfection of the imagination, in some de- 

Eree kindred with that which projected the group of the 
aocoon, crowned the hills of Greece with statues and 
temples, and lives in the works of renowned poets. The 
debater who combines the highest results of reasoning 
with the highest results of the iipagination, throws the 
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figbt of his own splendid conceptions around the. radi- 
ance of truth ; so that brightness shines in the midst of 
brightness, like the angel of the Apocalypse in the sun. 

^ SIS. Of mitconceptioiM by means of the imagination. 

But while it is safe to admit that the ima^nation may 
be made subservient to valuable purposes, it is no less 
true that it may sometimes mislead us. The following 
are instances, among others, where this is the result 

Our admiration of the great may be reckoned a preju- 
dice of the imagination. We are apt to suppose them 
possessed of personal attractions, and of the highest hap- 
piness ; and not only this, to invest them with every wor- 
thy moral attribute. "The misfortunes,*' says a late wri- 
ter, " of Mary Queen of Scots, and of her descendant, 
Prince Charles Edward, commanded the sympathy, the 
love, and the enthusiasm of millions. In the cause of 
these princes, how many have joyftilly sacrificed life, 
tbou^ neither of them was worthy or capable of reign- 
ing ! How many labour still to blot out every stain from 
their memory ! And yet every individual, in the circle 
of his own private friends and acquaintances, can un- 
doubtedly find many persons more distinguished for vir- 
tue, for good prinaples, for integrity of character, than 

' the prince for whom he is willing to lay down his life ; 
but a friend, a private man, is invested vnih. none of those 
attributes, always dazzling but often false, which are cal- 
culated to strike the ima^nation.'' 

Our imaginations mislead us also in respect to war, 
whenever we contemplate it at a distance, and do not 
feel its effects at our own firesides and homes. We de- 
light to dwell upon the idea of mighty power which it 
suggests ; we recall to memory the homage and plaudits 
wmch have been given to the brave ; we combine to- 
gether conceptions of all that is stirrine in music and 
brilliant in equipage. In a word, it is a Kindling imagi- 
nation, seizing upon some imposing circumstances, that 
leads multitudes mto deplorable mistakes as to the char- 

» acter of that ^eat scourge of the human race. — ^Again : 
the power of ima^nation often gives a vnt)ng colouring 
to future life. It is here as in some prospects in natund 
sceneiy, ■ 
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'* Tis distaoce lends enchantment to the view." 

Whatever may be our present evils, we imagine there 
is^ good to come. We rush forward in the pursuit of it 
like childrenj who set out with spirited emulation, ex- 
pecting to grasp in their hands the splendours of the 
rainbow, that appears to them to rest upon the neigb- 
homing hills. 

^319. Explanation of the above misrepreaentations of the ima|rination. 

But howJiappens it that this faculty, in these and oth- 
er similar instances, sometimes misleads us 1 What ex- 
planation can be given 1 — The answer is, that the mind 
turns away with a natural aversion from whatever causes 
it pain or uneasmess; delighting to dwell on the ele- 
ments of beauty and sublimity, and, in general, on all 
scenes which excite in it pleasant emotions. As there is, 
therefore, more or less in all actual situations which 
causes dissatisfaction, we ishall always find, in every con- 
dition in which we are placed, something which detracts 
from what we imagine to be the sum of happiness. The 
evils which are around us and near us, we must know ; our 
situation forbids an ati^mpt at the concealment of them. 
Every day forces Ae lesson of human adveraty on our 
attention. But when we look abroad from the reahty 
which exists at home, from the cares and sorrows which 
are ever near at hand, to other scenes and prospects, we 
do not think of trial and disappointment, because we are 
not obliged to. We fix our attention upon those circum- 
cumstances which appear most favourable and interest- 
ing ; and, consequently, know nothing of the uneasiness 
and misery which actually eidst in the imaginary para- 
dise of our creation. — ^For instance, we are apt to associ- 
ate, as has been remarked, with persons in very high sta- 
tions of hfe, the ideas of unalloyed fiappiness, of moral 
excellence, of manliness and beauty of form ; but while 
men in the most exalted stations have no less a share than 
others of bodily deformities and suffering, they have still, 
greater anxieties ; their hours of sorrow are often more 
numerous than those of any bther class of persons. It 
•^as well inquired by King Henry in Shakspeare, 

Vol. L— L l 
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* What iofinite heart's ease mast kinga ne^ect, 
Hiat private men enjoy t 
And what have kiogi, that privates have not too. 
Save ceremony, save general ceremony 1" 

And under the direction of the same mental taidency 
by which we are led to mark the elevations without no- 
ticing die depressions of the great men of the earth, we 
are led also to see the sublimities and hide fix)m our sight 
the degradations and miseries of war, to behold the sun- 
shine of the future, but no clouds. 

^ 820. Feelings of sympathy aided by the imagination. 

But where the imagination is not at liberty to fix itself 
exclusively upon pleasing circumstances, the results as to 
the d^ee of creative power are the same, although they 
are of a different kind. In the one case it forms crea- 
tions of beauty, magnificence, sublimity ;, in the other it 
is equally efficacious in combining ima6;es of gloom and 
suffering. Hence a quick and powerml imagination is 
no smaS aid in the exercise of the sympathetic feelings. 
Accordingly, when two men (the pne a person of imagi- 
nation, the other not) meet a poor man wno has suddenly 
been reduced to poverty, they will be found to have dit- 
ferent degrees of sympathy for him* The latter, no doubt, 
will pity the unfortunate man ; but the former wDl pity 
him more. He will think pf his former situaticm ; he wiU 
follow him to his dwelling ; he will see in his ^' prophetic 
eye" the tears of his family ; in a word, he will, as a 
. general statement, have more iee&ng for all individuals 
. m suffering, and^ consequentiiy, be more likely to lend his 
aid to alleviate it. 

Thus, in Sterne's Sentimental Jourpey, he is . led by 
some circumstance to think of a captive in one of the 
French State ^Prisons. He gives the reins to his imagi- 
nation, " and looks through the twilight of the grated 
door to take the picture.— 3 beheld," says he, " his body 
half wasted with long expectation and confinement, and 
felt what kind of sickness of the heart it is which arises 
from hope deferred. Upon looking nearer, I saw him 
pale and feverish. In thirty years the western breeze 
had not fanned his blood. He had seen no sun, no moon,^ 
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in all ihat time ; nor had the voice of friend or kinsman 
breathed through his lattice. — ^His diildren — ^but here 
my heart began to bleed, and I was forced to go on with 
another part of the portrait" 



CHAPTER XV. 

COldFLEX IDEAS OF {NTERNAL ORIGIN. 

$821. Of comptez ideas of external origin. 

It will be recollected that, in conadeiin^ that portion 
of our knowledge which has- an external onjpn, our men- 
-tal states were examined in relation, to their Simplicity 
and Complexness. The. names, of colours, as red, white, 
yellow, ^een, &c.$ were spoken of as being expressive 
of ample ideas, or, rather^ of simple sensations. The 
character of simplicity belongs also to the original inti- 
maticHis of the touch, and to th^ original sensations of the 
-hearing, smell, and taste. Other nam^es, as loadstone, 
• tree, sun, gold, and the like, were refei;red to as express- 
ive of complex notions. It was laid down as charac- 
teristic of simpljB notions, that they are one and insepar- 
able, while such as are complex embrace any number of 
simple ideas more than one. 

But in respect to complex notions of an external ori- 
mn, there is this further and obvious characteristic. 
When they are ascertained with suitable care, they are 
just what the forms of external nature have constituted 
them, being neither more nor less extensive. In our 
complex notions, for instance, of a loadstone, a tree, the 
sun, animal, man, horse, goki, &c., we. embrace precise- 
ly what nikture has allotted to the objects themselves; 
that is to say, if our complex ideas in these particular 
cases be properly and fuHy formed. Nature, as ^e ex- 
ists external to die mind, has placed a Umit on combina- 
tions of this kind which we are clearly not at hberty to 
^sreganL 
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f 8tS. Natnrs of complex idets of internal origin. 

But in considering, as we do at present, that portioii of 
our knowledge which is not directly dependant on exter- 
nal objects, we are naturally led to remark on comj^x 
notions of internal origin. Complex ideas of this de- 
scription are like all others, in being compo^ of ele- 
mentary parts which are ample. Ori^nal Suggestion, 
Consciousness, Relative Suggestion, and the Reasoning 
power, which are the great sources of internal knowl- 
edge, are all fountains of new simple views. A multi- 
tude of thoughts, unknown to the mind before, arise 
from these various sources, which are not susceptible of 
being resolved into others more elementary. But, while 
we cannot resolve, we are able to combine them in a va- 
ried of ways almost endless. 

But tlie prominent characteristic of the complex men- 
tal states now under consideration is not that the ele- 
mentary parts come in a great degree from these sour- 
ces ; it is rather the mind*s agency in forming them. We 
are not limited, in the process of combination, by any 
precise complication of qualities in outward objects, whicn 
IS the fact in re^>ect to complex notions of external ori- 
gin ; but may bring together ideas of the same, or of dif- 
ferent kinds, and m^ Form new wholes of every imagi- 
nable description. Such new notions, considercxi in ref- 
erence to what they are in their complex state, are pure- 
ly creatures of the mind, fashioned by the mind'sr choice, 
and capable of being altered, accordmg to the mere dic- 
tates of that choice, into every degree of enlai^ment 
and diminution, and into every novelty of aspect — ^It is 
on this ground chiefly that they are characterized as be- 
ing of internal rather than of external origin. 

^ 3S8. Of complex notions formed by the repetition of the same thing 

In some instances we find the same ideas repeated a 
greater or less number of times, and susc^tible of «i- 
largement and variety by the mere addition or multipli- 
cation of itself. By means of such repetition we become 
possessed of various complex notions, which are distin- 
guished from others metdj in being modifications of the 
same original thought, carried on to a greater or less ex- 
tent, but without any intermixture of foreign materials. 
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Of the ideas of thk class are such as are expressed by 
the words hour, day, week, month, and year ; which are 
framed by the modification, and the adding together, as 
it were, of our elementary notions of time. Artificial 
measures of extension, sucn as an inch, foot, yard, fur- 
long, and mile, although they are based upon something 
which is directly addressed to the outward senses, are 
nevertheless, in themselves considered, the arbitrary cre- 
ations of the mind, and, of course, belong here. — ^To this 
class also belong the coiiiplex ideas of number, as a doz- 
en, a score, a hundred, a thousand, which are formed by 
the repeated addition of units, as far as the collections 
specified by those names. 

The origin of the elementary notion of unity or one- 
ness was explained on a former occasion ; and it is not 
only one of the earliest, but one of the most distinct no- 
tions men have. This simple elementary idea lays the 
foundation of all the numerous and diversified combina- 
tions of numbers. And it is worthy of remark, that 
these combinations, although they are carried to a won- 
derful extent, are exceedingly distinct in the mind*s con- 
ception of them., so as to be but seldom confounded with 
each other, or attended with any perplexity. There is, 
for instance, no confusion and indistinctness in the com- 
plex idea expressed by the word million, although it 
might not be unreasonable to expect it when we consid- 
er ihe vast number of subordinate parts embraced in it 
But this is owing, in part, to certain facilities afforded to 
the mind by the numerical signs used, and by language 
in particular. 

^ 324. Of the help afforded by nam^s m the combination of numbers. 

A certain writer remarks on the skilful formation of 
the names of numbers, and on the assistance afforded by 
them, in the following terms.-^^* And here we may take 
notice of a wonderful artifice made use of by the mind to 
facilitate and help itself forward in its conceptions. For, 
as the advance from number to number is endless, were 
they all to be distinguished by different denominations 
ihat had no connexion or dependance one upon another, 
the multitude of them must soon overcharge the memory, 
Ll2 
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and render it impossible for us to ^ any great way in 
the progress of numberinje. For this reason it is so con- 
trived, uat the change of names is restrained to a. few of 
the first combinations, all the rest that follow being mark- 
ed by a repetition of the same tenns, variously com- 
pounded and linked together. Thus thirteen is ten and 
three ; fourteen, ten and four ; and so on to twenty or two 
tens, when we begin again with one, two, &c., until we 
advance to thirty, or tl^ee tens. In this manner the pro- 
gression continues; and wh^i we arrive at ten tens, to 
prevent confusion by a too frequent repetition of the 
same word, that sum is distinguished by the name of a 
hundred. Aeam, ten hundred is called a thousand, at 
which period the computation begins anew, running 
through all the former combinations, as ten thousand, a 
hundred thousand, ten hundred thousand ;. which last col- 
lection, for the reasons mentioned above, has the name of 
million appropriated to it With this million we can be- 
gin as bdbre, until it is^ repeated a million of times ; 
when, if we change the denomination to billions, and 
advance in the same manner through trillions, quartil- 
lions, &c., the series may be carried on without confusion 
to any length we please. 

<< This araul combination of names to mark the gradual 
increase of numbers, is perhaps one of the greatest re- 
finements of the human understanding, and particularly 
deserves our admiration for the manner of the composi- 
tion ; the several denombations being so, contrived as to 
distinguish exactly the stages of the progression, and 
point out the distance from the beginning of the series. 
DY this means it-happens that our ideas of numbers are 
of all others the most accurate and distinct; nor does 
the multitude of units assembled together in the least 
puzzle or confound the understanding "* , 

4 826. Instances of complex notions made np of different simple ideas. 

The instances which have been given will perhaps be 
sufficient in illustration of those complex notions where 

* Duncan's Elements of Logic, bk. i., chap. 4. — ^The same sabject 
. is examined also and illustrated by Mr. Locke in tbat part of his Essay 
which treats of Mixed Modes. 
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Uxe combination is limited to one original elemesnt And 
we adiall now proceed to the consideration of those cases 
where the act of combining is of a more complicated 
kind; and these are much more numerous than the oth- 
ers. Men are necessarily led, according to their manner 
of life, their situation and wants, to frame such perma- 
nent collections of simple ideas as experience has ascer- 
tained, to be useful and necessary. They e;ven frame 
such complex notions, in manj cases, without waiting to 
be guided by experience, but m anticipation of what may 
pps^bly take place at some future time ; or frame them, 
not unfrequently, as the mere exercise of invention. And 
as they advance in knowledge, and make improvements 
in the arts and sciences, they are necessarily led into 
complicated views of things, which would otherwise not 
offer themselves to their notice. 

A few instances will help to illustrate what has been 
said.— rThe word theft is the name of a complex notion. 
It naay perhaps be defined a change of property without 
the consent of the owner, and with fraudulent intentions 
on the part of the person who removes it. Consequently, 
it embraces, among other ideas differing from each other, 
those of ownership, evil design, transference, and the 
withholding of consent. If, however, we fully and mi- 
nutely resolve it into, its parts, we shall undoubtedly find 
elements not purely of an internal kind. And it is proper 
to make the general remark here, which has already 
been in part anticipated, that very many complex notions 
embrace elements, a part of which are addressed to the 
senses, and are, consequently, of an external origin, while 
others have their origin wholly in the mind. But while 
the elements, in many cases of internal complex notions, 
are partly of external origin, the selection and arrange- 
ment of them is wholly ^ mental work. Accordingly, 
while the complex terms gold, loadstone, iron, and oth- 
ers like them, embrace just what nature has allotted to 
the objects themselves, without the liability of increase or 
diminution from the mere arbitrary choice of men, the 
complex term theft, and all others like it, includes 
-(whether it be more or less) what the human mind has 
agreed upon and assigned to it, and is liable to be mod- 
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ified from the same cause. — ^The word legislation also is 
the name of a complex idea of internal origin, implying 
the existence of a number of elements of thought, which 
are arlHtrarily brought together and united by the mind, 
such as the existence of civil society, the formation of 
government, the delegation of power to certain individ- 
uals, and the exercise of that power in the making of 
laws. — ^The word treason implies the notions of country, 
government, law, obli^tion, agent, and violation of law ; 
while PATRIOTISM, on me other hand, includes, in coimex- 
ion with the ideas Df coimtry, government, and law, the 
notions of obedience, respect, and love, and the disposi- 
tion to make great sacrifices in consequence of such love. 
It is needless further to multiply mstances in this place, 
since they make a great portion of every language, and 
wiU readily occur to the recollection. Notions thus 
formed, as thev are the creations of the mind, are un- 
doubtedly liable to be altered by it ; and are, in feet, not 
unfrequently so, althou^ there is in g^ieral a good de- 
gree of permanency. The combination, it will be recol- 
lected, is not formed in the first instance without a good 
reason ; and while the circumstances which at first re- 
quired its formation remain, the complex notion mil be 
likely to remain also. And not only this; thet^ is a 
great security of the permanency of the complex notion 
m the mere name itself. The name is fixed upon the 
thought, as the seal upon the wax ; every time we see it, 
or have it brought to our notice in any other way, the 
precise combination of ideas which makes up the com- 
plex notion is suggested to the mmd. Every repetition 
of this suggestion strengthens the bond of complexity, 
and diminishes the liability of its being rent asunder, or 
altered in any way whatever. 

( 836. Not the same intemal complex ideas in all languages. 

It is proper to repeat the remark here, that the origin 
of complex notions will depend in a great measure on 
the situation and the exigences of men ; and that, conse- 
quently, the words employed in different languages will 
often fail of precisely <;orresponding to each other. This 
is the natural and unavoidable r^ult of the differences 
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which, in diSerent cotuntries, exist in customs, habits, 
' scenery, occupations, modes of thinking, and political in- 
stitutions. Every language, therefore, as a matter of ne- 
cessity, has not only its own terms and idioms expressive 
of the ordinary mass of ideas common to all men, but 
has some whicn are peculiar to itself, and to which ^ere 
is nothing precisely correspondme in other languages. 
Thus the words corban in the I^brew, ostrakismos in 
the Greek, PR06CBn*no in the Latin, and roturieb in the 
French,* express ideas to which most other nations iSnd 
nothing precisely ^mswering, and, consequently, have no 
corresponding words. 

This diversity will be manifest, not only in a few scat- 
tering term^ but will more or less be characteristic of 
whole departments of science. K, for instance, we make 
the laws of a country the subject of our examination, we 
shall readily see how mental perceptions and their com- 
binations have been modified by circumstances; and that 
terms are used, expressive of such peculiarities in the 
people's views, principles, and practices, which cannot be 
understood widiout a particular study of their origm and 
their appUcations. It is certainly not too much to sav 
that there are many languages in which an English book 
of law could not be written ; and many of those who 
speak them would be unable to understand and appreciate 
it, if it could be. Their minds have not been cast in the 
mould of Englishmen ; they have not been trained, from 
the moment mey were capable of any mental discrimina- 
tion whatever, to the recognition of personal rights, and 
the distinctions and rights of property. 

This suggests a remark on the changes which take 
place in languages. It is well known that there are fre- 
quent alterations in the customs of a people, and also in 
flieir feelings and opinions, and hence there necessarily 
arise corresponding changes in the combinations of 
thought or ideas, and these must, in many cases, be ex- 
pressed by new names. .. K. people should be found un- 
willing or unable to invent new names for the expression 

* «* We have no English word," says Hallam, " that expresses tha 
sense of rotwrier. How glorious is this deficiency in our political laa- 
fiuge» and bow difoent are the ideas auggeated by wmnnomr V* 
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of Dew complex ideas, Ibey would evidently be sdbjecfed 
fo great inconvenieoce. This may be seen if we deprive 
ourselves of the benefit of any complex terms, for in- 
stance, reprievCy appeal^ inherUy (U^ndicate^ kgidatty and 
the I3ce, and tlien attempt to converse on Sie' subjects 
where th^ naturally occur. 

^ 8S7. Origin of the complex notion of a Saprane Being. 

In connexion wilit die views of this chapter, it is prop- 
er to add, that we find here, more properly than anywhere 
else, the origin of die notion of a God. AVe have already 
had occasion to assert f ^ 45) that there is no ground for 
the position that this iaea is innate i and it will not be 
deemed necessary to repeat here the considerations on 
that subject which were then advanced. There is, i^ 
some important respects, a foundation for this idea in the 
mind, but it is introduced by degrees, and was not origi- 
naUv created there. 

The propriety of considering the formation of this com- 
plex notion in this place will at onc^ be obvious. If 
diere were any outward likeness of the Supreme Being; 
if he were addressed to our senses in the shape of me 
son, moon, or stars, or anything else which the eyes of 
men have seen or the hands of men have faishioned, this 
would not be the place to resume the consideration of this 
topic, but it should have been treated of under the head 
of notions of an External origin. But it is ^ otherwise ; 
Ood is a spirit, and his representative, or diat whidi cor- 
responds to him in others, is not in outward nature, but 
in the inward contemplation. His image arises and 
&ines in the intellects he has created, and the emotions 
of the heart bow down and Worship it 

The idea of the Supreme Being is a complex one, 
made up of many subordinate parts, such as the ideas at 
wisdom, truth, justice, poweir, benevolence, and causa- 
tion ; and all these enlarged and expanded to oorrespcmd 
with ihe notions of infinity. The mind gathers lliese 
subonfinate conceptidiis firom wiOsn and without; from 
tile works of nature and firom its own structure ; from the 
world of intellect and feeling, and the world of matter. 
Ranging abroad in the great creation both of the i^irit- 
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nal and the material handiworks of the Most High, it 
finds one elementary thought here and another there, and 
perceiving the necessity of their approach and union in 
one independent existence, it is in this way that the vast 
and exalted conception we are considering results firom 
their combination. 

It is probably owing to this method of its ormn that 
the complex notion of a Supreme being is so different in 
different nations. Where the moral views of the people 
are wanting in elevation, and the notions they form of 
truth, wisdom, and justice in particular, are low and in- 
adequate, the combined or complex notion of a God, 
which embraces these elementary parts, will be depress- 
ed to a correspondence with its elements. And, on the 
•ther hand, wherever we find the perception of the hu- 
man intellect not only highly purified and enlightened by 
human culture, but raised and guided also by the Holy 
Scriptures, we shall find a comprehensive and transcena- 
ent idea of the Deity, correspondent, in some good de- 

gree, to the glorious reality it expresses. For such a 
eing, and thiis distinctly revealed to us iii the soul," we 
may cherish,** in the words of Degerando, " the most au- 
gust love which the heart of a creature can conceive ; 
adoration, mingled with gratitude and confidence, finding 
its true and inexhaustible object in the source of infinite 
perfection, in the image of an eternal Benefactor." 
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THE INTELLECT OR UNDERSTANDING. 
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PART THIRD. 

IMPERFECT AND DISORDERED INTELLECTUAL 
ACTION. 
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CHAPTER L 

CONNEXION OF THE MIND AND BODY. 
^ 328. Disordered intellectui^ action connected with the body. 

Having completed our examination of the Intellect, so 
far as it presents itself to our notice in its more frequent 
and regular action, we now propose to conclude Ibe sub- 
ject by giving some instances of intellectual states which 
appear to take place in violation of its ordinary princi- 
pies.* Whatever anticipations we might have been dis- 
posed to form A PRIORI, in relation to the action of the 
mind, it is a matter abundantly confirmed by painful ex- 
perience and observation, that its operations are not al- 
ways uniform ; and that in some cases, as we shall have 
occasion to see, it exhibits an utter and disastrous devia- 
tion from the laws which commonly regulate it The 
causes at these deviations it may not be easy always, and 
in all respects, to explain; but it is well understood that 
they are frequently connected with an irregular and dis- 
eased condition of the body. There may be, and there 
undoubtedly are, other causes more remote from common 
observation, and more intimately connected with the in- 
terior nature and the more secret springs of mental ac- 
tion ; but this does not preclude a distinct and particular 
attention to one so obvious, and by general concession so 
powerful, as that which we now refer to. Accordingly, 
it will be the object of the few remarks embraced in this 
Chapter, and as introductory, in some degree, to what 
follows on the subject of disordered intellectual action, to 

* NoTB. — The subject of Disordered Mental Action is one nndoubt* 
ediy of great interest ; but it is also one of no small difficnlty. We 
have endeavoured in another volume (No. c. of Harpers' Family Li- 
brary) to examine the subject at greater length. The chapters which 
sre introduced btre^ together with some others having relation to the 
same general subject of Disordered Mental Action, are merely abridg- 
ments of what is to be found there. And to that volume, the reader 
who wishes for more particular information may perhaps properly be 
leferrad. 
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show hj some statements and illustratioiis the connexioii 
ezistiiig between the body and mind, and the influence 
thqr reciprocally exert 

i iS9. Th0 mind eonsUtoted on the prineipio of a cminezion with ths 
body. 

In endeavouring to illustrate the subject of the inti- 
mate connexion and the reciprocal influence of the nund 
and body, the first remark is, that the mind is evidently 
constituted on the principle of such a connexion. What- 
ever expansion the mind may afterward attain to, what- 
ever greatness of power it may exhibit in the progress 
of its subsequent devel(^ment, there is no doubt iSat it 
possesses the seeds of its power and the elements of its 
expansion in the very begumings of its existence. They 
are therci although at fast they do not manifest them- 
selves. They have an existence, although they are in 
some sense invisible and unappreciable. Thev are not 
only in alence and in darkn^BS, but, in themselves con- 
sidered, aiMl independently of aid from other sources^ 
they appear to be destitute of any capability of quicken- 
ing into action and of bursting forth mto light 

And how does this happen 1 Evidently because the 
mind is constituted on the principle of a connexion with 
the body. The human mmd (and this is probably true 
of every mind that is morally accountable) exists m the 
threefold nature or threefold divisicm of the Intellect, the 
Sensibilities, and the WilL The aetion of the Will de- 
pends upon the antecedent action of the Sensibilities ; 
and that of the sensitive nature is based upon the antece- 
dent action of the Intellect Tbe action of the Intellect 
or Understanding is twofold, External and IntemaL And 
we have already oMleavoured, on a former occasion, to 
show that the developemeift of the External Understand- 
ing is first in die <Hiler of time, as it is obviously fijst in 
the order of nature. It is here, so far as the mind is 
concerned, that we find the commencement of action ; 
but it is well understood and is entirely undeniable, that 
aU^the action which takes place here, takes place in con- 
nexion with bodily action. The External mtelkct does 
not act, nor is it capable of acting, alUiough the miad ift 
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SO constituted that the movement of all the other parts 
depends upon movement here, without the antecedent 
aflection of the outward or bodily senses. 

In some remarks on this subject in a former chapter, 
we, suggested that the soul, considered in its relationship 
to external objects, might be compared to a stringed in- 
strument That comparison ma^ help to illustrate the 
subject here. In the essence of its own nature the soul 
is unseen and unsearchable, although it not only has an 
existence, but possesses the capacity and elements of 
mental harmony. But Grod has erected around it, un- 
seen and intangible as it is, an outward structure of vis- 
ible chords and artificial framework, such as the wonder- 
ful system of the nerves, the eye, the ear, and the senses 
generally. In accordance with this arrangement, the 
soul, although it has in itself the original and abundant 
source of harmony, will always be found (such is the 
law or principle on which it is constituted) to be utterly 
without music and without voice, until it is wakened into 
life and the utterance of appropriate sounds by an im- 
pulse communicated through the outward structure. The 
internal susceptibiUty must be interrogated through the 
openings of the exterior edifice ; the tangible and visible 
chords must be smitten before the required response will 
be yielded by the mysterious and invisible agent beneath 
them.^-These are the facts ; but, as this topic has been 
particularly noticed upon a former occasion, we shaU not 
further delay upon it here. 

^ 330. Illostntion of Um lubject from the effeeU of old age. 

The existence of the connexion between the mind and 
body, and of their influence upon each other, appears, in 
the second place, fix)m the effects which are witnessed in 
old age. The effects of old age, it is true, are first ex- 
perienced in the bodily system. The outward senses be- 
come blunted and dim ; the eye loses its keenness of 
sight ; the ear its quickness of hearing ; the palate its 
nice discriminations of taste ; and in various other ways 
the whole bodily system shows the rapid diminution of 
its activity and power. But it is well known, ance it is 
a matter of every day's observation, that these effects 
Mm2 
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are not restricted to that part of the human system where 
they first show themselves. The mind also is unfavoura- 
bly affected at the same time, and through the influence 
of the same causes. 

These results, it is true, are not experienced to a great 
extent in the Internal Intellect, or that division of the in*^ 
tellect which operates in the discovery of truth, independ- 
ent in a great measure of the outward senses ; but they 
are seen and felt, perhaps we may say without a singk 
excefltion, and in a high degree, in Uiat department of 
the mind which we have proposed to designate, in con- 
sequence of its depending in its action on the external 
senses, as the External Intellect. As the senses one after 
another are prostrated, this portion of the intellective 
nature, which, as was noticed in the last section, was 
brought into action through their instrumentality, seems 
to fail and he prostrate with them. It seems to be hard- 
ly less deaf and blind, hardly less sensible to the intima- 
tions of touch and taste, and to stand less in need of 
crutches to suppwt it, than the bowed and superannuated 
body which it had formerly employed as the medium of 
its activity. The higher depaitments of the soul, as has 
been intimated, remain essentially firm and unshaken ; 
but this, which has a particularly close connexion with 
the bodily nature, and is based, as it were, upon a found- 
ation of materiality, is necessarily blunted and disordered 
in its action by the dislocation and breaking up of the 
earthy materials. 

^331. The connexion of the bodily system with the mental shown from 
the effects resuftiDg from diseases. 

In addition to what has been said, it may be remarked 
further, in confirmation of the same general views, that 
violent corporeal diseases in youth and manhood, before 
any decays take place from age, often afiect the powers 
of thought. Persons have been known, for instance, af- 
ter a violent fever or violent attacks of some other form 
of disease, to lose entirely the power of recollection. 
Thucydides, in his account of the plague of Athens, 
makes mention of some persons who had survived that 
disease ; but their intense bodily sufferings had affected 
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their mental constitution so much, that they had forgot- 
ten their families and friends, and had lost all knowledge 
of their own former hiistory. — ^It is a sin^lar fact, also, 
that the result of violent disease ik sometimes quite the 
reverse of what has now been stated. WhUe in one 
case the memory^ is entirely prostrated, we find in others 
that, under the influence of such attacks, the memory is 
suddenly aroused, and restores the history of the past 
with a minuteness and vividness unknown before. But 
both classes of cases confirm what we are now attempt- 
ing to show, viz., the existence of a connexion between 
the mind and body, and a reciprocal influence between 
them. 

^ ^32. Shown also from the effects of slimulaling drugs and gases. 

If there be not a close connexion between the body 
and mind, and if there be not various influences propaga- 
ted from one to the other, how does it happen that many 
things of a stimulating nature, such as ardent spirits and 
opium, strongly affect the mind when taken into the sys- 
tem in considerable quantities 1 But, without delaying 
upon the eflects of drugs of this description, which, un- 
happily,.can hardly fail to be noticed every day, we would 
instance particularly the results which are found to follow 
from the internal use of the nitrous oxide gas. This gas, 
when it is received into the system, operates, in the first 
instance, on the body. The effect is a physical one. In 
particular, it quickens the circulation of the blood ; and 
also, as is commonly supposed, increases the volume of 
that fluid. But its effects, which are first felt in 'the 
body, are afterward experienced in the mind, and gen- 
erally in a high degree. When it is inhaled in a consid- 
erable quantity, the sensations are more acute, the con- 
ceptions of absent objects are more vivid, associated 
trains of thought pass through the mind with increased 
jrapidity, and emotions and passions, generally of a pleas- 
ant kind, are excited, corresponding in strength to the in- - 
creased acuteness of sensations and the increased vivid- 
ness of conceptions. 

There is another gas, the FEBamE miasma, which is 
found, on being inhalol, to affect the mind also, by first 
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affectiiig the sanguineous fluid. But this gas diminishes 
instead of increasing the volume of blood, as is indica- 
ted b^ a small, contracted pulse, and an increasing con- 
striction of the capillaries. As in the case of the nitrous 
oxide gas, the mental exercises are rendered intense and 
Tivid by the febrile miasma ; but the emotions which are 
experienced, instead of bein^ pleasant, are gloomy and 
pamful. The trains of thou^t which are at such times 
suggested, and the creations of the imagination, are all 
of an analogous character, strange, spectral, and terrify- 
ing.*-— We may add as a general remark here, that, 
whenever the physical conditicm of the brain, which is a 
prominent oigan in the process of sensation and external 
perception, is affected, whether it be from a more than 
common fulness of the bloodvessek or from some other 
cause, the mind itself will be found to be affected ako, 
and oftentimes in a high degree. 

^ 333. Influence on the body of excited imagination and passion. 

The powers of the mind are not only liable to be pow- 
erfully affected by certain conditions of the corporeal sys- 
tem, but the body also, on the other hand, even to the 
functions of the vital princiide itself, is liable to corre- 
[^ondin^ affections, superinduced b]^ certain conditions of 
the mind. When the passions, for instance, are excited, 
particularly that of fear, the body at once feels the in- 
fluence ; and instances have occurred where, under the 
influence of the last-named passion, even deaUi itself has 
followed.-^In the city of New-Yoik a few years since, a 
little child was left in the evening in the care of a maid- 
servant, the modier having gone out As the child was 
disposed to be troublesome and to cry after being placed 
at the usual time in bed in another room, the domestic 
resorted to the expedient of quieting it by making and 
placing before it the image of some frightful object The 
fears of the little child were greatly excited ; and when, 
in the latter part of the evening, the mother returned 
and went to the room, she found it dsad ; its eyes being 
open, and fixed with a singularly wild and maniac kind 
of stare on the frightful image which the girl had so cru- 
* See Hibbert't Philosophy of Apparitions, pL ii., dL 1. 
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elly placed before it. — ^In the time of the American Rev^ 
olution, as the transaction was related by an officer who 
was present, a soldier, who had committed some crime, 
was condemned to be shot. He was finally pardoned, 
without a knowledge of the pardon being communicated 
to him, since it was thought advisable that he should be 
made to suffer as much as possible firom the fear of death. 
In accordance with this plan, he was led at the appointed 
time to the place of execution ; the bandage was placed 
over his eyes ; and the soldiers were drawn out, but were 
privately ordered to fire over his head. At the discharge 
of their muskets, although nothing touched him, the man 
fell dead on the spot — ^* A criminal was once sentenced 
in England to be executed, when a college of physicians 
requested liberty to make him the subject of an experi- 
ment connected with their profession. It was granted. 
The man was told that his sentence was commuted, and 
that he was to be bled to death. On the appointed day 
several physicians went to the prison, and made the re- 
quisite preparations in his presence ; the lancet was dis- 
played, bowls were in readiness to receive the blood, and 
the culprit was directed to place himself on his back, 
with his arm extended, ready to receive the fatal incis- 
ion. When all this was done, his eyes were bandaged. 
In the mean time, a sufficient quantity of lukewarm wa- « 
ter had been provided ; his arm was merely touched 
with the lancet, and the water, poured slowly over it, 
was made to trickle down into the bowl below. One of 
the physicians felt his pulse, and the others frequently ex-^ 
changed siich . remarks as, * He is nearly exhausted — 
cannot hold out much longer — grows ver^ pale,' &c. ; 
and in a short time the cnminal actually died from the 
force of imagination.*'* 

^ 334. This doctrine of use in explaining mental phenomena. 

These illustrations of the connexion existing between 
the body and mind, and of their influence on each other, 
are brought together here in order to prevent the neces- 
sity of hereafter inteirupting our examination of other 

* As the ttatemeat it given in the Work entitled Popular Supeisti* 
tiona. 
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subjectB by a particular recurrence to this. . There might 
be a much more extended narration of facts, all tending 
to the same conclusion ; but we take it for granted that 
it is unnecessary. We shall accordingly hereafter regard 
it as a settled principle, whenever a particular effect in the 
mind is ascribed to an influence from the body, that such 
bodily influence is at least possible. We may perhaps 
mistake, in a ^ven case, in as»gning the true corporeal 
cause ; but this will not imply that there b no such thing 
as corporeal causes of mental action, or that such causes 
are inadequate to great effects. If we would understand 
the mind, we must also understand the body, not because 
they are identical, but because they are related. And 
for the same reason, if we would possess a sound mind, 
a mind capable of exertion corresponding to its capacity, 
we must endeavour to possess soundness of body. In 
another and iutiu'e state of being, where the connexion 
which now exists will be broken, and the spiritual will 
be divorced from the material, it is possible that mental 
philosophy may be predicated on other principles ; but, 
as matters now are, to attempt to explain the phenomena 
of the soul without a recognition of its relationship to 
the body, is a violation of fact and an absurdity in reason. 



CHAPTER n. 

EXCrTED CONCEPTIONS OB APPARITIONS. 
^ 335. Of excited conceptions and of apparitions in general. 

Having prepared the way by what has been said oa 
the connexion existing between the mind and body, we 
shall now proceed in the examination of the painfully 
interesting subject before us, by giving some instances 
and explanations of excited conceptions or apparitions. 
Conceptions, the consideration of which is to be resumed 
in the present chapter, are those ideas which we have of 
any absent object of perception. In their ordinary form 
they have already been considered in a former part of- 
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this Work. (See Chapter X., Part I.) But they are 
found to vary in degree of strength ; and hence, when 
they are at the highest intensity of which they are sus- 
ceptible, they may be denominated vivified or excited 
CONCEPTIONS. They are otherwise called, particularly 
when they have their origin in the sense of sight, appa- 
ritions. 

Apparitions, therefore, are appearances which seem to 
be external and real, but which, in truth, have merely an 
interior or subjective existence ; they are merely vivid or 
excited conceptions. Accordingly, there may be appa- 
ritions not only of angels and departed spirits, which ap- 
pear to figure more largely in the history of apparitions 
than other objects of sight ; but of landscapes, mount- 
ains, rivers, precipices, festivals, armies, funeral proces- 
sions, temples ; in a word, of all visual perceptions which 
we are capable of recalling. — Although there are excited 
conceptions both of the hearing and the touch, and some- 
times, though less frequently, of the other senses, which 
succeed in reaching and controlling our belief with un- 
real intimations, those of the sight, in consequence of .the 
ereat importance of that organ and the frequency of the 
deceptions connected with it, claim especial attention 

^ 336. Of the less permanent excited conceptions of sight. 

Excited conceptions, which are not permanent, but 
have merely a momentary, although a distinct and real 
existence, are not uncommon. In explanation of these 
there are two things to be noticed. — ^I. They are some- 
times the result of the natural and ordinary exercise of 
that power of forming conceptions which all persons pos- 
sess in a greater or less degree. We notice them partic- 
ularly in children, in whom the conceptive or imagina- 
tive power, so far as it is employed in giving existence to 
creations that have outline and form, is generally more 
active than in later life. Children, it is well known, are 
almost constantly projecting their inward conceptions into 
outward space, and erecting the fanciful creations of the 
mind amid the realities and forms of matter, beholdmg 
houses, men, towers, flocks of sheep, clusters of trees, and 
varieties of landscape in the changing clouds,, in the 
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wreathed and driyen nowym the faiir-work of froet, and 
in the emben and flickering flames of the hearth. This, 
at least, was the experience of Ae early life of Covrper, 
who has made it the subject of a fine passage in the 
poem of the Task. 

««Me oft hu fancy, ludicrous and wild, 
Soothed with a waking dream of houses, toweis, 
Tiees, chnvehes, and strange Tisages ezprese'd 
In the red cinders, while, with poring eye, 
I gazed, myself creating what I saw." 

Beattie too, after the termination of a winter's storm, 
places his young Minstrel on the shores of the Atlantic, 
to view the heavy clouds that skirt the distant horizon 

«« Where, mid the changeful scenery ever new. 
Fancy a thousand wondrous forms descries, 
Mote wildly great than ever pencil drew. 
Rocks, torrenu, gulfs, and shapes of giant size, 

And glittering cliffs on cliffs, and fiery ramparU rise.** 

n. Again, excited conce{>tions which are not penna- 
sent are frequentiy called into existence in connexion 
with some anxiety and grief of mind, or some other mod- 
ification of mental excitement A pen^n, for instance, 
standing on the seashore, and anxiously expecting the 
approach of his vessel, will sometimes see the image of 
it, and will be certain for the moment that he has the 
object of his anticipations in view, although, in truth, 
there is no vessel in sight. That is to sa}r, the concep- 
tion, idea, or image of the vessel, which it is evidently in 
the power of every one to form who has previously seen 
one, is rendered so intense by feelings of anxiety, as to 
be ihe same in efiect as if the real object were present, and 
the figure of it were actually pictured on the retina. — ^It 
is in connexion with this view that we may probably ex- 
plain a remark in the narrative of Mrs. Howe's captivity, 
who in 1775 was taken prisoner, together with her seven 
children, by the St Fran9ois Indians. In the course of 
her captivity, she was at a certain time informed by the 
Indians that two of her children were no more j one 
having died a natural death, and the other being knock- 
ed on the head. ** I did not utter many words,'* says 
the mother, ^ but my heart was sorely pained within me. 
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and lay mind exceedingly troubled vnth strange and aw- 
ful ideas [meaning conceptions or images]. I often im- 
agined> for instance, that / plainly saw the naked car- 
casses of my children hanging upon the limbs of trees, as 
the Indians are wont to hang the raw hides of those 
beasts which they take in huntmg.'' 

^ 337. Of the less permanent excited conceptions of sound. 

In regard to excited conceptions of somid (we may 
remark mcidentally, as we intend to confine ourselves 
chiefly to those of sight), they are not, as was seen in a 
former part of this Work (^ 115), so easily called into 
existence and so vivid as visual conceptions. Conse- 
quentljr, we have grounds for making a distinction, and 
for sayine that only one of the remarks made in refer- 
ence to me less permanent excited conceptions of sight 
will apply to those of sound. In other words, excited 
conceptions of sound (those which appear and depart 
suddenly without any permanent inconvenience to the 
subject of them) originate in connexion with a greater or 
less degree of mental excitement. — Persons, for instance, 
sitting alone in a room, are sometimes interrupted by the 
supposed hearing of a voice which calls to them. But, 
in truth, it is only their own internal conception of that 
particular sound, which, in consequence of some peculiar 
mental state, happens at the moment to be so distinct as 
to control their belief, and impose itself upon them for a 
reality. This is probabljr the whole mystery of what 
Boswell has related as a singular incident in the life of 
Dr. Johnson, that while at Oxford he distinctly heard his 
mother call him hy his given name, although she was at 
the very time in Litchfield. — ^The same principle explains 
also what is related of Napoleon. Previously to his Rus- 
sian expedition, he was frequently discovered half re- 
clined on a sofa, where he remained several hours, 
plunged in profound meditation. Sometimes he started 
up convulsively, and with an ejaculation. Fancying he 
heard his name, he would exclaim, Who calls mel 
These are the sounds, susceptible of being heard at any 
time in the desert air, which started Robinson Crusoe 

Vol. L — ^N n 
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from hk sleep, when there was no one on his solitaiy isl- 
and but himself; 

** The airy tongues, that syllable men's names. 
On shores, in desert sands, and wildernesses.** 

4 3dS. Ist cause of permanently yivid conceptions or apparitions. 
Morbid sensibility of the retina of the eye. 

We have been led to see, particularly in a former 
chapter (§ 119), as well as in the preceding part of this, 
that our conceptions or renovated ideas may be so vivid 
as to affect our belief for a short time hardly less power- 
iiilly than the original perceptions. But, as in the cases 
referred to, there was not supposed to be an unsound or 
disordered state of the body, this extreme vividness of 
conception was exceedingly transitory. There are other 
cases of a comparatively permanent character, which are 
deserving of a more particular notice in the history of 
our mental nature. These last always imply a disordered 
state of the body, which we were led to see in the last 
chapter is often attended with very marked effects on 
the mind. 

In attempting to give an explanation of the origin of 
permanently vivid conceptions, the first ground or cause 
of them which we shall notice is an unnatural and mor- 
bid sensibility of the retina of the eye, either the whole 
of the retina or only a part This cause, it is true, is in 
some d€^ee conjectural, in consequence of the retina be- 
ing 90 situated as to render it difficult to make it a sub- 
ject of observation and experiment But knowing, as we 
do, that the nervous system generally is liable to be dis- 
eased, and that the disease of a particular portion is 
commonly productive of results having relation to the ob- 
ject or uses of that portion, we may for this reason, as 
well as for what we know directly and positively of the 
occasionally disordered affections of the optic nerve, give 
it a place in the explanations of the subject before us. 
In order to understand the applicability of this cause of 
permanently vivid conceptions or apparitions, it is neces- 
sary to keep in mind that, in conceptions of visible olv« 
jects, there is probablv always a slight sympathetic af- 
fection of the retina of the eye, analogous to what exists 
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when the visible object is actually present In a perfect* 
ly healthy state of the body, including the organ of visual 
sense, this affection of the retina is of course very slighfl 
But, under the influence of a morbid sensibility, the mere 
conceptionis of the mind may at times impart such an in- 
creased activity to the whole or a part of the retina as to 
give existence to visual or spectral illusions. 

There is an account given in a foreign Medical Jour- 
nal (the Medico-Chirurgical Repertory of Piedmont) of a 
young lady who attended for the first time the music of 
an orchestra, with which she was exceedingly pleased. 
She continued to hear the sounds distinctly and in their 
order for weeks ajud months afterward, till, her whole 
s]^stem becoming disordered in consequence of it, she 
died. Now we naturally suppose in this case that the 
nerve of the tympanum of the ear, which, both in a phys- 
iological pcrint of view and in its relation to the mmd, 
corresponds to the retina of the eye, continued actually to 
vibrate or reverberate with the sound, although sha was 
no longer within hearing of it. In other words, it was 
diseased ; it had become morbidly sensitive, and in this 
state was a source of action to itself, independently of any 
outward cause. And as the mental state or sensation of 
sound depends upon the actual condition of the auditory 
nerve, independently of the outward causes which may 
have been instrumental in producing that particular con- 
dition, we see how the sounds, whiph she at first heard 
for a few hours, continued for a number of months after 
to be generated and repeated. — And so in regard to the 
optic nerve. It may be so morbidly sensitive, that the 
mere conception of a man or of some other visible obr 
ject may affect it as really and in the same way as if the 
man were actually present to the sight. And if so, the 
individual who is subject to this morbid affection has 
the power in himself of originating and sustaining the 
representation or pictures of objects, although no such ob- 
jects are present. In other words, as these results de- 
pend upon the state of his physical system, and not upon 
volition, he is properly said to be subject to Apparitions. 
— We will only add, in confirmation of what has been 
said, th9t in one of the most interesting cases of spectral 
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Ulunons or apparitions which has been published, the 
person who was the subject of them expressly states, 
that for some hours preceding their occurrence she had 
a peculiar feeling in the eyes, which was relieved as soon 
as they had passed away.^ 

^ 339. Sd cauM of iMrmaiMntl^ excited oonceptiont or ^iparitioiu. 
Neglect of pcnodicel blood-leUiQg. 

But there are other causes of the mental states under 
con^eration, which, in some respects at least, are not so 
closely and exclusively connectea with the eye. One is 
the neglect of periodical blood-letting. The doctrine 
that permanently excited conceptions or apparitions are 
attendant on a superabundance of blood, occasioned by 
this neglect, seems to be illustrated and confirmed by the 
actual and recorded experience of various individuals, as 
in the following instance. 

Nicolai, the name of the individual to whom the state- 
ments here given relate, was an inhabitant of Berlin, a 
celebrated t^kseller, and naturally a person of a very 
vivid imagination. He was neither an ignorant man, 
nor superstitious ; a fact which some undoubtedly will 
esteem it important to know. The following account of 
the apparitions which appeared to him is given in his 
own words. — ^^ My wife and another person came into my 
apartment in the morning in order to console me, but I 
was too much agitated by a series of incidents, which 
had most powerfully affected my moral feeling, to be ca- 
pable of attending to them. On a sudden, I perceived, 
at about the distance of ten steps, a form like that of a 
deceased person. I pointed at it, asking my wife if she 
did not see it It was but natural that she should not 
see anything ; my questbn, therefore, alarmed her very 
much, and she immediately sent for a physician. The 

f>hantom continued about eight minutes. I grew at 
engtb more calm, and, being extremely exhausted, fell 
into a restless sleep, which lasted about half an hour. 
The physician ascribed the apparition to a violent mental 
emotion, and hoped there would be no return 5 but the 
violent agitation of my mind had in some way discnrder- 
• Brewater** Natural Kagie, Letter ill 
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^d my nerves, and produced further consequences, which 
deserve a more minute description. 

^^ At four in the afternoon, the form which I had seen 
m the morning reappeared. I was by myself when this 
happened, and, being rather uneasy at the incident, went 
to my wife's apartment ; but there likewise I was perse* 
outea by the apparition, which, however, at intervals 
disappeared, and always presented itself in a standing 
posture. About six o'clock there appeared also seversd 
walking figures, which had no connexion with the first;. 
After the first day the form of the deceased person no 
more appeared, but its place was supplied with many 
other phantasms, sometimes representing acquaintances, 
but mostly strangers; those whom I knew were com- 
posed of living and deceased persons, but the number of 
the latter was comparatively small. I observed the per- 
sons with whom I daily conversed did not appear as 
phantasms, these representing chiefly persons who Kved 
at some distance from me. 

" These phantasms seemed equally clear and distinct 
at all times and under all circumstances, both when I 
was by myself and when I was in company, as well in 
the day as in the night, and in my own house as well as 
abroad ; they were, however, less frequent when I was 
in the house of a friend, and rarely appeared to me in 
the street. When I shut my eyes, these phantasms would 
sometimes vanish entirely, though there were instances 
when I beheld them with my eyes closed; yet, when 
they disappeared on such occasions, they generally re- 
turned when I opened my eyes. I conversed sometimes 
with my physician and my wife of the phantasms which 
at the moment surrounded me ; they appeared more fre- 
quently walking than at rest, nor were they constantly 
present. They frequently did not come for some time, 
but always reappeared for a longer or shorter period, 
either singly or in company, the latter, however, being 
most frequently the case. I generally saw human forms 
of both sexes, but they usually seemed not to take the 
smallest notice of each other, moving as in a market- 
place, where all are eager to press through the crowd ; 
at times, however, they seemed to be transacting bunnen 
Nn 
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with each other* I also saw several times people on 
horseback, do^, and birds. All these phantasms ap- 
peared to me in their natural size, and as distinct as if 
alive, exhibiting different shades of carnation in the un- 
covered parts, as well as different colours and fashions in 
their dresses, though the colours seemed somewhat paler 
than in real nature. None of the figures appeared par- 
ticularly terrible, comical, or disgusting, most of them 
being of an indifferent shape, and. some presenting a 
pleasing aspect The longer these phantoms continued 
to visit me, the more frequently did they return ; while, 
at the 9ame time, they increased in number about four 
weeks after they had first appeared. I also began to 
hear them talk; these phantoms sometimes conversed 
among themselves, but more frequently addressed their 
discourse to me ; their speeches were commonly short, 
and never of an unpleasant turn. At differejit times 
there appeared to me both dear and sensible friends of 
both sexes, whose addresses tended to appease my grie^ 
which had not yet wholly subsided: their consolatory 
speeches were in general addressed to me when I was 
#alone. Sometimes^ however, I was accosted by these 
consoling friends while I was engaged in company, and 
not unfrequently while real persons were speaking to me. 
These consolatory addresses consisted sometimes of ab- 
rupt phrases, and at other times they were regularly ex- 
ecuted." 

§ 340. Methods of relief adopted in this case 

These are the leading facts in this case, as far as the 
mere appearance of the apparitions is concerned. But 
as Nicolai, besides possessing no small amount of acqui- 
red knowledge, was a person of a naturally philosophic 
turn of mind, he was able to detect and to assign the 
true cause of his mental malady. — ^He was,, it is to be re- 
membered, in the first place, a person of a very vivid 
fancy, and hence his mind was the more likely to be af- 
fected by any disease of the body. A number of years 
before the occurrences above related, he had been sub- 
ject to a violent vertigo, w^hich had been cured by means 
of leeches 5 it' was his custom to lose blood twicea jear. 
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buty previously to the present attack, this evacuation had 
been neglected. Supposing, therefore, that the mental 
disorder might arise from a superabundance of blood and 
some irregularity in the circulation, he again resorted to 
the application of" leeches. When the leeches were 
applied, no person was with him besides the surgeon ; 
but, during the operation, his chamber was crowded with 
human phantasms of all descriptions. In the course of 
a few hours, however, they moved around the chamber 
more slowly ; their colour began to fade, until, Rowing 
more and more obscure, they at last dissolved mto air^ 
and he ceased to be troubled with them afterward.* 

$ 341. 3d cause of excited conceptions. Attacks of fever 

In violent attacks of fever there are sometimes excited 
conceptions ; particularly those which have their origin 
in the sense of sight, and are known by way of distinc- 
tion under the name of Apparitions. The conceptions 
which the sick person has, become increased in vivid- 
ness, until the mind, seeming to project its own creations 
into the exterior space, peoples the room with living and 
moving pl^antoms. There is a statement, illustrative of 
this view, in the fifteenth volume of Nicholson's Philo- 
sophical Journal, a part of which will be here repeated. 
The fever in this instance, of which an account is given 
by the patient himself, was of a violent character, origi- 
nating in some deep-seated inflammation, and at first af- 
fecting the memory, although not permanently. 

" Being perfectly awake," says this person, " in full 
possession of memory, reason, and calmness, conversing 
with those around me, and seeing without diflSculty or 
impediment every surrounding object, I was entertained 
and delighted with a succession of faces, over which 1 
had no control, either as to their appearance, continu- 
ance, or removal. 

* Memoir on the Appearance of Spectres or Phantoms occasioned by 
Disease, with Psychological Remarks, read by Nicolai to the Royal So- 
ciety of Berlm on the 28th of February 1799 ; as quoted by Hibbert, 
pt. i., ch. i. — Walter Scott, in his Demonology and Witchcraft, speaks 
of the apparitions of Nicolai as a leading case in this department of ha- 
man knowledge. He also expresses the opinion that many others have 
bad the same experience with Nicolai, but have been deterred by va- 
rious causes from making it public. 
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** They aopeared diredly before me, one at a time, 
very suddenly^ yet not so much so but that a second of 
time might be emplojred in the emergence of each, as if 
through a cloud or mist, to its perfect clearness. In this 
state each face continued five or ax seconds, and then 
vanished, by becoming gradually fainter during about 
two seconds, till nothing was left but a dark opaque mist, 
in which almost immediately afterward appeared another 
fiice. All these faces were in the highest degree inter- 
esting to me for beauty of form, and for the variety of 
expresaon they manifested of every great and amiable 
emotion of the human mind. Thoi^ their attention 
was mvariably directed to me, and none of them seemed 
to ^ak, yet i seemed to read the very soul which gave 
animation to their lovely and intelligent countenances. 
Admiration, and a sentiment of joy and afl^tion when 
each face appeared, and regret upon its disappearance, 
kept my mind constantly riveted to the visions before it; 
and this state was interrupted only when an intercourse 
with the persons in the room was proposed or urged," 
&C. — ^The apparitions which this person experienced 
were not limited to phantasms of the human countenance ; 
he also saw phantasms of books, and of parchment and 
papers containing printed matter. Nor were these ef- 
fects exclusively confined to ideas received from the sense 
of sight ; at one time he seemed to himself to hear mu- 
sical sounds. That is, his conceptions of sound were so 
exceedingly vivid, it was in effect the same as if he had 
really heard melodious voices and instruments. 

4 342. 4th cause of apparitions and other excited conceptions. InHain* 
■nation of the brain. 

Apparitions, and excited conceptions in general, exist, 
in the fourth place, in consequence of inflammations and 
other diseases of the brain. — We may infer from certain 
passages which are found in his writings, that Shaks- 
peare had some correct notions of the influence of a dis- 
ordered condition of the brain on the mental operations 
We allude, aiiiong others, to the passage where, in expla- 
nation of tht apparition of the dagger which appeared 
to Macbeth, he says. 
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** A dagger of the mind, a false creation, 
Proceeding from the heat- oppressed brain." 

Whether the seat, or appropriate and peculiar resi- 
dence of the soul be in the brain or not, it seems to be 
certain that this part of the bodily system is connected, 
in a very intimate and high degree, with the exerciseii 
of the mind, particularly with perception and volition* 
Whenever, tiierefore, the brain is disordered, whether by 
a contusion, or by a removal of part of it, by inflamma- 
tion, or in other ways, the mind "vnll in general be affected 
in a greater or less de^ee. — ^It may indeed be said, that 
the immediate connexion in the cases which we now 
have reference to is not between the mind and the sub-* 
stance of the brain, but between the mind and the blood 
which is thrown into that part of the system. It is, no 
doubt, something in favour of this notion, that so large a 
portion of the sanguineous fluid finds a circulation there ; 
it bring a common idea among anatomists, that at least 
one tenth of all the blood is immediately sent from the 
heart into the brain, although the latter is in weight only 
about the fortieth part of the whole body. It is to be con<- 
adered, also, that the effects which are wrought upon the 
mind by the nitrous oxide and ^e febrile miaaoaa gas, 
are caused by an intermediate influence on the blood. 
On the other hand, it may be said that there cannot be a 
great acceleration of the blood's motion or increase of 
its volume, without a very sensible effect on the cerebral 
substance. And, therefore, it may remain true, that very 
much may be justly attributed to the increase of quantity 
and motion in the blood, and still the brain be the prox« 
imate cause of alta^ations in the states of the mind. 

. 4 343. Faetft haying relation to the 4th cause of excited conceptions. 

But here we stand in need of facts, as in all other 

!)arts of this investigation. The following statement, se- 
ected from a number of others not less authenticated, / 
can be relied on.* — ^A citizen c£ Kingston-on^Hull had a 
quarrel with a drunken soldier, who attempted to enter 
his bouse by force at an unseasonable hour. In HM 

. * 8m th» Bdiabuiih.|iMu»l«nd Satgwal JumimK !r9L vi, p. S89 
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straggle the soldier drew his bayonet, and, striking him 
across the temples, divided the temporal artery. He had 
scarcely recovered ftom the effects of a great loss of 
blood on this occasion, when he undertook to accompany 
a friend in his walkbg-match against time, in which he 
went forty-two miles in nine hours. He was elated by 
bis success, and spent the whole of the following day in 
drinking, &c. 

The result of these things was an affection, probably 
an inflammation of the brain. And the consequence 
of this was the existence of those vivid states of mind 
which are termed apparitions. Accordingly, our shop- 
keeper (for that was the calling of this person) is re- 
ported to have seen articles of sale upon the GooTy and 
to haye beheld an armed soldier entering his shop, when 
there was nothing seen by other persons present In a 
word, he was for some time constantly haunted by a va- 
riety of spectres or imaginary appearances ; so much so^ 
that he even found it difficult to determine which were 
real customers and which were mere phantasms of his 
own mind. The remedy in this case was blood-letting, 
and some other methods of cure which are practised m 
inflammations of the brain. The restoration of the mind 
to a less intense and more correct action was simultane- 
ous with that of the physical system. 

^ 344. 6th cause of apparitions. Hysteria. 

It is further to be observed, that people are not unire- 
quently affected with apparitions in the paroxysms of the 
disease known as hysteria or hysterics. — ^For the nature 
of this disease, which exists under a variety of forms, 
and is of a character so peculiar as to preclude any ade- 
quate description in the narrow limits we could properly 
allot to it, the reader is referred to such books as treat of 
medical subjects. This singular disease powerfully agi- 
tates the mind ; and its effects are as various as they are 
striking. When the convulsive affections come on, the 
patient is observed to laugh and cry alternately, and al- 
together without any cause of a rational or moral na- 
ture; so that he has almost the appearance of fatuity, or 
of being deliiious. But apparitions or intensely vivid 
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oonceptions are among its most striking attendants. The 
subjects of it distinctly see eveiy description of fonns ; 
trees, houses, men, women, dogs, and other inferior ani- 
mals, balls of fire, celestial beings, &c. We can, without 
doubt, safely refer to the experience of those who have 
been much conversant with instances of this disease, in 
confirmation of this. 

The existence of the states of mind imder consideration 
might, without much question, be found, on further ex- 
amination, to connect itself with other forms of disease. 
The subject is certainly worthy, whether considered in 
relation to' science or to human happiness, of such further 
developements as it is capable of receiving. 



CHAPTER m. 

PARTIAL INSANITY. 

^ 345. Meaning of the term and kinds of insanity. 

The term Insanity, etymologically considered, indi- 
cates simply a want of soundness or want of health. In 
its application to the mind, it indicates an unsound or dis- 
ordered state of the mental action. As the mind is com- 
plicated in its structure, existing, as it were, in various 
departments and subdivisions of departments, the disor- 
dered action may pervade the whole mind, or exist ex- 
clusively in some one of its departments. Accordingly, 
Insanity naturally resolves itself into the two species 
of Partial Insanity and Total Insanity ; and it is under 
these two general heads that we shall now proceed to 
consider it. 

Partial Insanity, which naturally comes first in order, 
is a disordered condition of one or more of the mental 
powers ; but which leaves the mind essentially free and 
undisturbed in some of its departments and in some of its 
modes of action. The method which we propose to pur- 
sue in the investigation of this form of insanity, is to con- 
nder it as it exbimts itself in the powers of the mindsep* 
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arately. And it is proper to add here^ that we examine 
the sumect of insanity at present only so far as it may 
naturally be supposed to exist in connexion with the In*' 
tellect, leaving the conskleration of it, as it is occasionally 
found to exist m the Sensibilities and the Will, to a fu* 
ture tune* 

^ 34a. Of diioidered or alienated aeDsatioiis. 

Beginning with the External Intellect, the power 
which first presents itself to our notice is Sensation. It 
is well known that all the outward senses are liable to be 
disordered, and as the inward sensation correspcmds to 
the condition of the outward or bodily organ, a disorder* 
ed or irregular movement of the organ of sense neces- 
sarily communicates itself to the inward or mental state. 
A regular or healthy sensation always has reference to 
some outward cause (we mean here outward even in ref« 
erence to the oi^an of sense), but a disease in the bodily 
organ disturbs uiis relation, and necessarily gives to the 
inward mental state the character, as compared with oth- 
er sensations, of being unreal, visionary, and deceptive. 
Not unreal and deceptive in itself, but because it ii^ti- 
mates a relation which is obliterated, and tends to force 
upon our belief an outward cause which has no existence. 

There are diseased or disordered visual sensations ex- 
isting in connexion with a morbid condition of the visual 
or^an ; but as this view of the subject was necessarily in- 
T<Mved in some de^ee in what has ahready been said on 
the subject of excited conceptions or Apparitions, it is 
not necessary to enlarge upon it here. There are also 
diseased or disordered sensations of touch. A single in- 
stance, out of multitudes like it, vnll serve both to illus- 
trate and confirm the remark. In the Natural Magic of 
Dr. Brewster is an account of a lady (the case which we 
have already had occasion to refer to) who was subject 
to spectral illusions, of whom it is expressly stated, in 
connexion with her remarkable mental affections, that 
she possesses ^^ a naturally morbid imagination, so strong- 
ly affecting her corporeal impressions, that the story, of 
any pmon having suffered severe pain by accident or 
oOiarwM will ooeasignaily produce acute twinges ia Hom 
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correspondipg part of her person. An account, for mr 
stance, of the amputation of an arm will produce an io- 
stantaneous and severe sense of pain in her own arm.'' 
There are also (and we might apply the statement to all 
the senses without exception) diseased or disordered sen- 
sations of hearing. The celebrated Mendelsohn was fre- 
quently subject to the attacks of a violent species of cat- 
alepsis. And it happened, if he had recently heard any 
lively conversation, a loud voice apparentiv repeated to 
him, while in the fit, the particular words which had been 
distinguished firom others by being pronounced with aa 
emphatic and raised tone of voice, and ^^ in such a manr 
ner that his ear reverberated with the sound." 

4 847. Of disordered or alienated external perception. 

We naturall]^ proceed fix)m sensation to a power close- 
ly connected with it, that of External Perception. In- 
deed, what has been said of sensation will apply in a con- 
siderable degree to the last-mentioned power, because 
sensation natmrally precedes perception, and is always in- 
volved in it But perception, wtdle it involves sensation, 
implies alsp sometmng more, something additional; it in- 
volves the reference of the inward mental state to the 
outward cause or object, and not unfrequently implies 
^eJso acts of comparison, by which it distinguishes one 
cause from ano&er. And particularly is this the case in 
respect to those perceptions which are designated as ac- 
QiHRBD perceptions, in order to distingmsn them from 
ORIGINAL. So that, in view of what has been said, it 
would seem to be Uie fact, in the first place, that when 
our sensations are disordered, our perceptions will be so 
likewise. But this is not all. In consequence of some 
interior cause, such as an inabilitjr to attend to a thing 
for any length of time, or incapacity of instituting com- 
parisons, d£ordered and false external perceptions will 
sometimes exist when there appears to be no unsqund- 
Aess in the sensations. 

Agreeably to these views, we find that persons, in 
whompthe power of external perception is disordered 
firom the first of the two causes just referred to, some- 
;4iaies haive perceptiaq3 of colour which . jio pgt aj^^d 
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With those of mankind generally^ being entirely unable^ 
for instance, to distingui^ blue from green. Other per- 
MonSy again, have no mstinct perception of minute sounds ; 
and take no more pleasure in the harmonies of a musical 
composition of truly great merit than they do in the most 
discordant screams. When the disordered action of the 
perceptive power originates from the second cause, the 
subjects of it are apt to confound times, persons, and 
places. They mistake, for instance, their friends and rela- 
tions for others, and are at a loss as to the place where they 
are, although they may have been in it hundreds of times 
before. Iney exhibit particularly this species of aliena- 
ted perception when they attempt to read a book. They 
no doubt see the letters no less than others, but the action 
of the mind in othqr respects not being such as to permit 
them to dwell upon them, and compare and combire 
them into words, they are unable to read^ it is at least 
exceedingly difficult. 

^ 849. Disordered ■tate or insanity of origins! suggestion. 

When we pass from the External to the Internal Intel- 
lect, from the region of sensation and external perception 
to the interior domain of Original Suggestion, to the con- 
victions involved in Consciousness, to the important pow- 
ers of Relative Suggestion, Memory, and Reasoning, we 
are introduced, indeed, to a higher order of mental ac- 
tion, but we find no exemption from those disorders to 
which the human mind in all its great departments is oc- 
casionally exposed. — ^In regard to Original Suggestion, 
which comes first in order, a power which deals with 
original ideas and principles merely, without professing to 
ascertain the relations existing among them, it must be 
admitted that it does not give so frequent and decided in- 
dications of disordej^ed action as we find elsewhere. 
Nevertheless, this is sometimes the case. The conviction, 
for instance, not only that we exist, but that we have 
personal identity, that we are now what we have been 
m times past in all that constitutes us rational and ac- 
countable beings, is obviously essential to a sound mind. 
But this elementary and important conviction, which ob- 
viously does not rest upon judgment -nor the deductions 
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of reasoning, but upon the higher basis of original sue* 
OESTION, is sometimes annulled, either in whole or in part 
To tins head, so far as the conviction of the identity of 
the mind is concerned, we may refer the interesting case 
of the Reverend Simon Browne, an English clergyman, 
who fully believed for many years before his death that 
he Jiad entirely lost his rational part or soul, and was the 
possessor merely of a corporeal or animal life, such as is 
possessed by the brutes. He was a man of marked abil- 
ity both in conversation and writing ; and this, too, on all 
subjects not connected with his malady, after his partial 
alienation. But so entirely was he convinced of the ab- 
sence and of the probably actual extinction of his own 
soul, that, in a valuable Work which he dedicated to the 
Queen of England, he speaks of it in the dedication as 
the Work of one who " was once a man, of some little 
name, but of no worth, as his present unparalleled case 
makes but too manifest ; for by the immediate hand of 
an avenging Grod, his very thinking substance has for 
more than seventeen years been ^adually wasting away, 
till it is whdUy perished out of him, if it be not utterly 
come to nothing."* 

^ 349. Unsoundnesf or insanity of consciousness. 

The basis of th^ various convictions or judgments of 
Consciousness, as that term is defined and illustrated by 
writers, is the antecedent idea and belief of personal iden- 
tity. If this last conviction, therefore, be lost, as in the 
case mentioned in the last section, all that is involved in 
Consciousness goes with it. It is the business of Con- 
sciousness to connect the acts of the mind with the mind 
itself; to consolidate them, as it were, into one. But if, 
in our full belief, our mind is destroyed, if self or person- 
ality is obliterated, then it is clearly no longer within the 
power of consciousness to recognise our various acts of 
perception and reasoning as having a home and agency 
m our own bosoms. Self is destroyed ; and the mental 
acts, which are. appropriate to self, are mere entities, float- 
ing about, as it were, m the vacuities of space, without the 
possibility of being assigned to any locality or ascribed 
.* CfOnoUj^t Indications of Insanitj, chap. z. 
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to anj ctnw. The instance, tlierefcre, mentioned in Ike 
preceding section, which may be regarded as of a mixed 
kind (that is to say, showing a per[uexed actioii both of 
Original Soggestion and Consciousness), will serve to il- 
lostrate what is said here*-— Another instance not less 
striking is that of a celebrated watchmaker of Paris, who 
became insane daring the period of the French Revolu- 
tion* This man believed that he and some odiers had 
been beheaded, but that the heads were subsequently or* 
dered to be restored to the original owners. Some mis- 
take, however, as the insane person ccmceived, was com- 
mitted in the process of restoration ; in consequence of 
iiriiich, he had unfoitonatefy been furnished with the head 
of one of his companions instead of his own. He was ad- 
mitted into the Hospital Bic6tre, ^* where he was contin- 
ually complaining of his misfortone, and lamenting the 
fine teeth and wholesome breath he bad exchangra for 
thiose (rf very diflerent qualities." 

Instances also have probably fimn tkne to time oc* 
corred, in which, althoi^h the conviction of personality 
and personal identity has remained, yet in the fixed b^ 
lief of the insane person the bond of connexion between 
the mind and its powers has been dissolved ; and the 
memory, perhaps, or the reasoning, or the imagination, 
which once belonged to himself, has been transferred by 
some mysterious agency to an ioteSect more fiivoured than 
his own. 

4 850. Insuiitj of the judgment or relative oaggeetion. 

Pursuing this subject, in its connexion with the powers 
of the Internal Intellect, in the order in which they pre- 
sented themselves to our notice in 4he Second Part of this 
Work, and which seems to be essentially the order of na- 
ture, we next proceed to Relative Suggestion. The pow- 
er of Relative Suggestion, like that of Original Sug^es- 
tion, is exceedingly simple in Hs action, being limited 
to the mere matter of perceiving relations ; but it is dif- 
ferent in this resfiect, tiiat, while mental disorder but sel- 
dom reaches original suggestion, there is scarcely an in- 
stance of decidedly disordered mtellect in which relative 
suggestion .(tbaLis.to.afly^Aa»iifiNX in. its jnmplest form) 
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is not affected in a greater or less degree. And this seems 
to be unavoidable. For relations always imply the ex- 
istence of something else, of other objects. And if mis- 
takes, in consequenoe of a wrong mental action in other 
respects, exist in regard to those other things, whatever 
they may be, they necessarily either annul or greatly per** 
plex the results of the power by which such relations are 
perceived. — ^Be^des this, the power, in its own nature and 
independently of perplexities from other sources, is liable 
to be, and is, in fact, sometimes disordered. But, as this 
subject is closely connected with that of reasoning, and 
as ihey reciprocally throw light upon each other, we shall 
say nothing further here. 

$ 351. Disordered or alienated association. Ligbt-headednesa. 
The laXvs of the nund, the great principles which reg- 
ulate its action, as well as its mere perceptions or states, 
may be disordered ; for instance, the law of association. 
The irregular action of this important principle of our 
intellectual nature is sometimes greater, at others less. 
There is one of the slighter forms of mental alienation 
from this cause which may be termed light-headedness ; 
otherwise called by Plnel demence, and by Dr. Rush dis- 
sociation. Persons subject to this mental disease are 
sometimes designated as " flighty," '* hair-brained ;" and 
when the indications of it are pretty decided, as a ^^ little 
cracked." — ^Their disorder seems chiefly to consist in a 
deficiency of the ordinary power over associated ideas. 
Their thoughts fly from one subject to another with great 
rapidity ; and, consequently, one mark of this state of 
mind is great volubiii^ of speech and almost constant 
motion of the body^ This rapid succession of ideas and 
attendant volubility of tongue are generally accompanied 
with forgetfulness in a greater or less degree. And as 
the subject of this form of derangement is equally incapa- 
ble of checking and reflecting upon his present ideas, and 
of recalling the past, he constantly forms incorrect judg- 
ments of things. Another mark which has been given 
is a diminished sensibility to external impressions. 

^ 352. Illustrations of this menial drsorder. 

Dr. Rush, in his valuable work on the Diseases of the 
Oo2 
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Mind, has repeated the account which an English cler- 
gyman, who visited Lavater the physiognomist, has given 
of that singular character. It accurately illustrates this 
mental disorder.^—" [ was detained,"-says he, " the whole 
morning by the strange, wild, eccentric Lavater, in vari- 
ous conversations. When once he is set a going, there 
is no such thing as stopping him, till he runs himself out 
of breath. He starts from subject to subject, flies from 
book to book, from picture to picture; measures your 
nose, your eye, your mouth, with a pair of compasses ; 
pours forth ia torrent of physiognomy upon you ; drags 
you, for a proof of his do^a, to a dozen of closets, aiKi 
unfolds ten thousand drawmgs ; but will not let you open 
your lips to propose a difficulty, and crams a solution 
down your throat before you have uttered half a sylla- 
ble of your objection. 

'< He is as meager as the picture of famine ; his nose 
and chin almost meet. I read him in my turn, and found 
little difficulty in discovering amid great genius, unaf- 
fected piety, unbounded benevolence, and moderate learn- 
ing, much caprice and unsteadiness ; a mind at once as- 
piring by nature, and grovelling through necessity ; an 
endless turn to speculation and project; in a word, a 
clever, ffighty, good-natured, necessitous man.*' 

$ 353. Of partial insanity or alienation of the memorj. 

Among other exhibitions of partial insanity, using the 
terms in the manner already explained, we may include 
some of the more striking instances of weakened and dis- 
ordered memory. Every other part of the intellect may 
be sound and regular in its action (for it will be recol- 
lected that we confine ourselves here to the disorders of 
the INTELLECT, without anticipating those of the Sensibil- 
ities and the Will), the powers of perception, of associa- 
tion, of imagination, of reasoning, at least so far as they 
[ are able to act independent of the memory, while the ac- 
tion of the latter power is either essentially obliterated, or 
is the subject of strange and unaccountable deviations. 
From the plan of this work we are obliged to content our- 
selves with the briefest possible notices ; and can there- 
fore only refer to one or two instances in iUustration of 
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what has been said. The instances of weakened and per- 
verted memory are of three kinds : ( 1.) those where there 
is a general prostration, caused in various ways, such as 
grief and old age; (2.) those where there is a sudden 
and entire prostration, extending to particular subjects or 
through a particular period of time, generally caused by 
some sudden and violent affection of the body ; and, (3.) 
those where there is not so much an inordinate weakness 
or Qbliteration of the power under consideration, as a sin- 
gularly perverse and irregular action of it. — It is proba- 
bly not necessary to say anything of the first class. Of 
the second class is the case mentioned by Dr. Beattie, of 
a gentleman who, in consequence of a violent blow on 
the head, lost his knowrledge of Greek, but did not ap- 
pear to have lost anything else. Another instance is that 
mentioned by Dr. Abercrombie, of a lady who, in conse- 
quence of a protriacted illness, lost the recollection of a 
period of about ten or twelve years, but spoke with per- 
fect consistency of things as they stood before that time. 
Of the third class is the case of a man who always call- 
ed tobacco a hogshead ; and of another man, who, when 
he wanted coals put upon his fire, always called for pa- 
per, and when he wanted paper called for coals ; and of 
another, who could not be made tp understand the name 
of an object if it was spoken to him^ but understood it 
perfectly when it was written. These three cases will 
be found more particularly detailed in Dr. Abercrpmbie's 
Inquiries into the Intellectual Powers. A case perhaps 
still more interesting is found in Dr. ConoUy's Indications 
of Insanity as follows : 

" A gentleman of considerable attainments, after long- 
continued attention to various subjects, found himself in- 
capable of writing what he sat down to write ; and, wish- 
ing to write a check, could get no farther than the first 
two words ; he found that he wrote what he did not 
mean to write, but by no effort could he write what he 
intended. This impairment of his memory and attention 
lasted about half an hour, during which time his exter- 
nal senses were not impaired, but the only ideas which 
he had were such as the imagination dictated, without 
order and without object He knew also, during this 
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time, that when he spoke, the words he tittered were not 
the words he wished to utter. When he recovered, he 
found that in his attempt to write the check, he had, in- 
stead of the words ^finy dollars, being one half year's 
rate,' put down 'fifty dollars through the salvatioh of 
Bra.'" 

^ 854. Of Um power of roMoniog in the parti^j insane. 

It will be noticed, so far as we havie gone in the ex- 
amination of the subject of insanity, that we have con- 
adered the powers of the mind separately. Probably 
every power of the mind, but particularly those of the 
intellect, may become more or less disordered. Having 
considered sensation, perception, original suggestion, con- 
sciousness, judgment, association, and memory, we pro- 
pose, as coming next in order, to examine the subject in 
its connexion with the reasoning power. — ^In some cases 
of insanity there is a total inability of reasoning. There 
is no power of attention, no power of coniparison ; and, 
of course, no ability in tiie mind to pass from the prem- 
ises of an argument to the conclui^on. We have already 
had occasion to refer to the power of relative suggestion, 
by means of which comparisons are instituted. When* 
ever this power is disordered and fails to perform its of- 
fice, such is the close connexion between it and reason- 
ing, the operations of the latter are disturbed also. Id 
such cases the inability to reason is total ; that is to say, 
it extends to all subjects alike. But it is 6iore frequentiy 
the case, that the alienation of reasoning is not so exten- 
sive, but exists chiefly in relation to certain subjects, in 
respect to which the belief is affected. When the train 
of reasoning leads the person within the range of those 
particular subjects, whatever they are, we at ohce discover 
that the intellect is disordered. And this vifeW has led to 
the common remark, which is obviously well founded, 
that the more common form of insane or alienated reason 
does not consist so much in the mode of connecting prop- 
ositions, and in the conclusions drawn frorti them, as in 
the premises. The insane person believes, fot instance, 
that he is a king. Accordingly, he reasons correctly in 
requiring for himself the homage suited to a king, ana iii 
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expressing dissatisfaction on accomit of its bdng mtfa- 
held ; but he commits an essential error in the premises, 
which assume that he actually possesses that station. 

4 355. InflUnc* of the aboTe form of diaorderod reasoning. 

We have an instance of the form of insanity just men- 
tioned in the character of Don Quixote. Cerrantes rep- 
resents the hero of this work as having his naturally 
good understanding perverted by the perusal of certain 
foolish, romantic stories, falsely purporting to be a true 
record of knights and deeds of chivalry. These books, 
containing the history of dwarfs, giants, necromancers, 
and other preternatural extravagance, were zealously pe« 
rused, until the head of Don Quixote was effectusdly 
turned by them. Although he was thus brought into a 
state of real mentsd derangement, it was limited to the 
extravagances which have been mentioned. We are ex- 
pressly informed, that in all his conversations and ref^es, 
ne gave evident proofe of a most excellent understand* 
ing, and never " lost the stirrups" except on the subject 
of chivalry. On this subject he " was crazed." — Ac- 
cordingly, when the barber and curate visited him on a 
certain occasion, the conversation happened to turn on 
what are termed reasons of state, and on modes of ad-« 
ministration ; and Don Quixote spoke so well on every 
topic as to convince them that he was quite sound, and 
had recovered the rights exercise of his judgment But 
something being unadvisedly said about the Turkish war, 
the knight at once remarked, with much solemnity and 
seriousness, tiiat his majesty had nothing to do but to is- 
sue a proclamation, commanding all the Icnights-errant in 
Spain to assemble at his court on a certain day ; and d^ 
tiumgh not more than half a dozen should come, arnong 
these one vxndd bejmmd who would ohm he sffficient to 
^overthrow the whole Turkish pou)er. 

When tile subject of conversation turned upon war, 
which had se near a connexion with shields, and lances, 
and all the associations of diivalry, it came within the 
range of his malady, and kd to tiie afasiud remark, which 
diowed at osice the unsoundneai of his mind, sotwitb* 
It^pdingthe aobtttity and fpood sense wbicli lie had jad 
before exhiUted. ' 
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4 866. Of reMtiD«M of rattoning in the pirtully insineu 
Those who have been personally acquainted with the 
intellectual condition of the partially insane, have some- 
times observed in them great quickness of thought in 
some little emergencies, and an unusual degree of cunning. 
When, for instance, an attempt has been made to seize 
and confine them, they steadily and promptly mark the 
motions of their pursuers ; they rapidly decipher their in- 
tentions from their countenance, and cause them no 
small degree of perplexity. In particular, it has been ob- 
served in some instances that they discover more fluency 
of expression and rapidity of deduction than others of 
a peifecdy<.sound mind, or than themselves could have 
exnibited befcMre their derangement This singular fact 
is to be briefly explained. 

The unusual quickness of deduction and of expression 
wiiich has sometimes been noticed in partially insane par- 
sons, may be referred to two causes : First, an uncommon 
excitation of the attention, and of all ihe intellectual 
powers; and, secondly., a removal of thot^e checks which 
attend ^e sober and the rational in their reasonings. 

Some of the checks which retard the process of rea- 
somng in the case of men whose {)owers are in a sood 
state, are these. — (1.) There is a distrust of phraseology, 
a fear of mistakes from the ambiguity and vageness of 
language. — ^The object of a rational man is supposed to 
be to arrive at truth, and not merely to gain a victory. 
He therefore feels anxious not only to employ terms 
which appear to himself proper, but which shall be right- 
ly understood by his opponent But the irrational man, 
as might be expected, does not find himself embarrassed 
with considerations of this nature. — (2.) A second ob- 
struction to facility and promptness in argumentation, in 
the case of the sober-minded and rational, is this : They 
fear that they may not be in possession of all those {Prem- 
ises on which the solution will be found in the event to 
depend. — ^Many disputes are carried on without previous- 
' ]y forming an acquaintance with those facts which are 
necessarily and prominently involved. While disputants 
of sound minds have any suspicion on this point, aiid 
know not but it will be labour lost, they of course feel 
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theii interest in the dispute very much diminished. — f 3.) 
The third circumstance to which reference was had Is 
this 2 The influence of certain feelings of propriety and of 
good sense, which ordinarily govern men in the full ex- 
ercise of their powers. 

The disputant feels himself under obligations to pro- 
fess a deference for his opponent ; it is due to the cus- 
tomary forms of society. He is sometimes restrained and 
embarrassed by what he considers due to those who are 
present to hear the argument. He is particularly careful 
to say nothing foolish, absurd, or uncharitable. — ^AU these 
things weigh nothing with the insane person. He is not 
troubled about exactness of expression, or the observance 
of ceremonies, but strangely rushes, as it were, upon the 
main points of the controversy, i egardless of all minor 
considerations.* 

^ 357. Partial mental alienation by means of the imagination. 

Men of sensibility and genius, by giving wa,y to the 
suggestions of a melancholy imagination, sometimes be- 
come mentally disordered. Not that we are authorized 
to include these cases as among the more striking forms 
of insanity; they in general attract but little notice, al- 
though sources of exquisite misery to the subjects of them. 
But such are the extravagant dreams in which these per- 
sons indulge ; such are the wrong views of the character 
and actions of men, which their busy and melancholy 
imaginations are apt to form, that they cannot be reck- 
oned persons of truly sound minds. These instances, 
which are not rare, it is diflBcult fully to describe ; but 
their most distinguishing traits will be recognised in the 
following sketch from Madame de StarPs Reflections on 
the Character and Writings of Rousseau. 

After remarking that he discovered no sudden emo- 
tions, but that his feelings grew upon reflection, and that 
he became impassioned m consequence of his own medi- 
tations, she adds as follows : " Sometimes he would part 
with you with all his former affection ; but if an expres- 
sion had escaped you which might bear an unfavourable 
construction, he would recollect it, examine it, exagger- 

* Sm Stewart's Philoaophy of tl|e Humai^ Mind, vol ii., ch. iii. . . 
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ate it, perhaps dwell upon*it for a month, and conclade 
by a total breach witn you. Hence it was that there 
was scarce a possibility of undeceiving him; for the light, 
which broke m upon him at once, was not sufficient to 
efface the wrong mipressions which had taken place so 
gradually in his mind. It was extremely difficult, too, 
to continue long on an intimate footing with him. A 
word, a gesture, furnished Imn with matter of profound 
meditation ; he connected the most trifling circumstances 
like so many mathematical propositions, and conceived 
bis conclusions to be supported by the evidence of de- 
monstration. 

** I believe," she further remarks, " that imagination 
was the strongest of his faculties, and that it had almost 
absorbed aH £e rest. He dreamed rather than existed ; 
and the events of his life might be said more properly to 
have passed in his mind than without him : a mode of 
bdne, one should have thought, that ought to have se* 
icured him from distrust, as it prevented him from obser- 
vation ; but the truth was, it did not hinder him from at- 
tempting to observe ; it only rendered his observations 
erroneous. That his isoul was tender no one can doubt 
after having read his works ; but his imagination some- 
times interposed between his reason and his affections, 
and destro)red their influence; he appeared sometimes 
void of sensibility, but it was because he did not perceive 
objects such as they were. Had he seen them with' our- 
eyes, his heart would have been more affected than ours." 

^ 308. InsanitjT or alienation of the power of belief. 

He action of the various intellectual powers which 
have been brought to view in this chapter, terminates in 
the causation or production of Belie£ In regard to that 
particular state of the intellect which is denominated be- 
'lief, it is obvious that in a sound mind it has a natural 
and determinate relation to all the various inteUectual sus- 
ceptibilities, both External and Internal. This relation is 
sometimes disturbed ; and the belief exists in a portion 
altogether unsustained by the evidence which is present- 
ed. There are three classes of persons in >^hom tnis state 
of mind, or, in oflier words, tiie facolty or suifc^bility 
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of belief, if we may be permitted so to call it, appears to 
be disordered. — (1.) The first class are those who seem 
incapable of believing anything which they are required 
to receive on the testimony of others. They must see it 
with their own eyes; they must hear it or handle it for 
themselves ; they must examine it by square, rule, and com- 
pass. They remind one of the Savage, who complained, 
when something was proposed for his belief, " that it 
would not believe for him." The causes of this singular 
inability are worthy of more inquiry than has hitherto 
been expended upon them. When it is very great, it is 
a mark of the approach or actual existence of idiocy. — 
(2.) There is another class of persons who plainly show 
a derangement of this power by their readiness to believe 
everythmg. No matter how incongruous or improbable 
a story is, it is received at once. They take no note of 
dates, characters, and circumstances ; and as they find 
nothing too improbable to believe, they find nothing too 
strangej marvellous, and foolish to report. This state of 
mind is frequently an accompaniment of light-hi6aded- 
ness. — (3.) There are other cases where the alienation of 
belief is not general, but particular. There is nothing pe- 
culiar and disordered in its ordinary action, but only in 
respect to particular facts. That is, certain propositions, 
which are erroneous and absurd, are received by the dis- 
ordered persons as certain ; and nothing can convince them 
of the contrary. One beheves himself to be a king ; an- 
other that he is the prophet Mohammed ; and various 
other absurdities are received by them as undoubtedly 
true. On all other subjects they appear to be rational ; 
but the alienation or insanity of belief is evident as soon 
as their cherished errors are mentioned. 
Vol. L— P p 
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CHAPTER IV. 
TOTAL msANrrr aa DELiBiuif. 

^ 369. Idea of total insanity or delirium. 

We finish what we have to sa^ on the subject of the 
Intellecty both in its reeular and its disordered action, bj 
a brief explanation of Total Insanity or Delirium. Par- 
tial insanity is so designated, because it exists in one only 
or a small number of intellectual powers ; but total in- 
sanity, as the expression indicates, implies the perversion 
of all of them. It involves the idea of a total disorg^ani- 
zation ; of a chaotic mingling together of the mental ele- 
ments, without regard to law or order ; perception, con- 
sciousness, association, memory, reasoning, all conflicting 
with themselves and with each other in one wild mass of 
irretrievable ruin. 

It may perhaps be intimated here, that the relation 
which total insanitj^ holds to partial insanity precludes 
the necessity of saying much on the former, because we 
have only to unite the various evils which exist in partial 
insanity m one mind, in order to constitute the idea and 
the reality of total insanity. There is undoubtedly some 
foundation for this suggestion ; but it is nevertheless true, 
that objects often assume a new character in virtue of the 
relations they sustain ; and evils, which are great in them- 
selves, may not only assume a new aspect, but an increas- 
ed aggravation by being associated with other evils. And 
this IS true in insanity. So long as only a part of the 
mind is disordered, there is some hope that the light which 
is unobscured may penetrate the darkness of the region 
which is insane. At any rate, we may well suppose that 
the insanity of the mind is favourably modified and kept 
in check by the elements that still remain unperverted. 
But when the contagion has spread through the whole 
mass ; when every modifying and conservative influence 
is obliterated, the separate evils, which existed in the dif- 
ferent departments and powers of the mind, are likely to 
become more intense than they would otherwise be 
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4 360. Of perception in cases of total or delirious insanity. 

We may illustrate the general views of the last section 
by a reference to the power of perception. It will be 
recollected that percepbon involves something more than 
mere sensation ; such as the reference of the sensation to 
the outward cause, and not unfrequently acts of jud^ent 
distinguishing one cause from another. Of course it fol- 
lows, if the power of relative suggestion or judgment be 
disordered, as it is in all cases of delirium or total insan* 
ity, the disordered condition of the power of perception 
will be likely to be increased. — ^This is the case, in par- 
ticular, in respect to what are called Acquired percep- 
tions. In visual perception, for instance, all objects at 
first seem to touch the eye. Accordingly, our estimate of 
distance by the sight is not, properly speaking, original 
knowledge, but acquired. What we term perception of 
distance is not a mere act of the eye, a mere visual ap- 
prehension, but always presupposes certain preceding 
acts of the judgment But in delirious insanity the pow- 
er of judging is subverted and lost. Hence the delirious 
man necessarily mistakes in the perception of distance, 
and it is no uncommon thing to find Um attempting to 
throw himself from the windows of an upper story or 
down the brink of a precipice. Such attempts can be ac- 
counted for on no other supposition than a mistake of 
sight, founded not so much on a false sensation as on a 
faJse or perverted jndgment, involved in the complex act 
of visual perception. — ^TJie same causes which perplex 
his perceptions of distance, also confiise his notions of ex- 
tension, of the form of bodies, and of the outlines of any 
object of sight whatever. 

^ 361. Of association in delirious insanity. 

In the form of insani^ which is.termed delirious, the 
principle of association is not unfrequently found to be 
greatly affected. Rapidity of association was given as a 
characteristic of that form of partial insanity which was 
termed hght-headedness or " demence." But in delirium 
it often exists m a far more striking degree. In light- 
headedness, the direct and indirect influence which is re- 
tained and exercised, by the will over trains of thought, 
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k onlr dimiiitdied; in deliriimi it seeam to b6 wholly an- 
nulled. Eveiy new object, every new Gountenance, every 
noise heard in the room where the delirious person is, or 
noises that are heard from without ; indeed, everything 
with which thoughts and feelings have been formerly a;fr- 
•odated, revives those ancient trains of mental acts. 
They are poured in upon him like a flood; audit is easier 
Id conceive than describe what a tumultuous chaos the 
mind in such a condition must be. When we consider 
that these uncalled*for trains of thought are thrown in 
upon the maniac when his system is in great nervous ex- 
atement, and that he is unable to resist or to regulate the 
instantaneous transference of the mind from subject to 
subject, it is no wonder that he should exhibit, as we o^ 
ten find that he does, much external agitaticm, wildneas 
of countcnanoe, violence of gestures, and outcries. 

4 362. lUostratioD of the aboTe section. 

The following account o£ the rapid mental transitions 
of an insane person in the New Bethlem Hospital, Lon- 
don, will m to confirm and illustrate what has been said. 
Like all (£aracteristic sketches of insanity, it is a melan- 
choly pictore. Difficult as it is to conceive that such an 
aidless series of topi<» should be crowded into the mind 
in a sf>ace so diort,it is only what is realized in all cases 
of deluious insanity, where a derangement of the laws of 
association is the {Nrominent trait — ^ Wholly unlimited 
by the identities <^ time^ place, or person, he instantly ac- 
commodates each to his fancy, and in a moment he is 
anywhere, and everywhere, and anybody, by turns. At 
one time he imagines himself to be the Lord Chancellor, 
or, as he emphatically styles himself, * Young Baggs ;' 
and no mortsd tongue ever maintained the locjuacity of 
the law, or talked vrith more incessant volubility, than 
Us imaginary lordship. He would decide t^ thousand 
causes in a day ; he wodld accuse, tiy, condemn, aotd ex- 
ecute whole nations in a breath. His language was as 
wild and far-fetched as his fancy was various ; topics of 
all kinds seemed to come tufmbling into his mind imth*- 
out order or eonnexion. Of every name he h«ard me»* 
tioned he iwrtaiftly became the petaooai ^vpjwwnlativ^ 
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and says, ' I am he ;' tlitis he is by tufiis Bonaparte, the 
King, the Duke of Wellington, Lord Londonderry, the 
Persian ambassador, Mr. Pope, Homer, StooHet, Hume, 
Gibbon, John Bunyan, &c. 

" He is successively a Hottentot, a Lascar, a Spaniard, 
a Turk, a Jew, a Scotsman. He has been in all situa- 
tions and occupations of life, according to his own ac-^ 
count ; a potboy at Hampstead, a shoeblack, a chimney- 
sweeper, an East India Director, a kennel-rsiker, a gold- 
finder, an oyster-woman, a Jew cast-clothesman, a police 
justice, a judge, a keeper of Newgate, and, as he styles 
it, *His Majesty's law iron-monger for the hotne depart- 
ment :' nay, he has even been Jack Xetch, and has hung ~ 
hundreds ; he has been a soldier, and has killed thou- 
sands ; a Portuguese, and poniarded scores ; a Jew pedlar, 
and cheated all the world; a member of Parliament for 
London, and betrayed his constituents ; a Lord Mayor, a 
bishop, an admiral, a dancing-master, a Rabbi, Grimaldi 
in the pantomime, ahd ten thousand other occupations^ 
that no tongue or memory but his own could enumerate. 
The specimen just given may serve as a sample of what 
is passing in h£ fancy.*' 

^ 863. Of th^ memozy in connexion with delirious insanitj. 

The memory, too, whatever perveraons it may suffer ia 
partial insanity, is, as a general thing, still more unfa- 
vourably affected in delirium. The memory, it will be 
recollected, holds nearly the same relation to association 
that perception does to sensation. That is to say, it em- 
braces something more; and this additional element is an 
act of the judgment, a process of comparison. If, there- 
fore, the action of the judgment is annulled or greatly 
pei-plexed, as it always is in delirium, the malady of the 
memory, whatever it may happen to be, is unquestionably 
increased by that circumstance. Under such circum- 
stances, the memory is not only like a ship without a rud- 
der (a comparison which is frequently employed to illus- 
trate its disordered action), but is coasting a shore where 
there are no buoys or lighthouses. The surrounding 
beacons of the mmd are extinguished ; the landmarlra 
which nature had erected in omer departments of ttei 
Pp2 
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loteOectQal empire are obliterated ; and there is nothing 
exterior to itsefr to indicate either the mistakes or the cer- 
tabties of its position. 

^ 864. Of the power of reatooing in total or deltrious insanity. 

If we further examine the subject of total insanity in 
connexion with the faculty of reasoning, we shall find re- 
sults somewhat similar, or perhaps even more marked, more 
unfavourable. In partial insanity, it is true that the rea- 
soning power is sometimes greatly impaired in every re- 
spect, whether we consider the mere act of comparison, 
or the elements which the act of comparison attempts to 
combine together. But it is not unfrequently the case, 
that in that form of insanity the deductive power re- 
mains essentially sound, so far as the process, or act of 
comparing and combining, is concerned; and is erroneous 
in its results merely in consequence of a mistake in the 
elements which it employs. In other words, the error is 
not so much in the acts of comparison as in the propo- 
sitions which are compared together ; the superstructure, 
in itself considered, is well enough, but the foundation is 
defective. — But in total insanity or delirium, there is, for 
the most part, neither the one nor the other ; neither the 
basis of the building, nor the materials and requisite pow- 
ers with which to erect it. 

All reasoning, it is obvious, must have something to 
start from ; some amount of knowledge, whether more 
or less, constituting its beginning, its antecedent position ; 
but in total insanity, still more than in partial, the alien- 
ation that pervades the mind has infected and disordered 
the elements of thought, in addition to the inability of 
comparing them together. The ability to compare im- 
plies a healthy condition of the powers of association and 
relative suggestion, both of which are disordered in de- 
lirium. Of course, the two great conditions of sound rea- 
soning, viz., sound knowledge to begin with and unim- 
paired powers of comparison, are wanting. Under these 
circumstances, we leave it to the reader to judge whether 
we may not reasonably anticipate that a disordered con- 
dition of the reasoning power in total insanity will be 
more aggravated and hopeless than at other times. — ^The 
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Statements which have been made sufficiently indicate, 
without our going further into the subject, the leading pe- 
culiarities of mental action which will be likely to at- 
tend a state of delirium or total insanity, in distinction 
from any other and lower form of disordered intellect. 

^ 365. Of the form of insanity called furor or madness. 

It is sometimes the case, that insanity of the intellectual 
powers, whether in whole or in part, is attended with a 
sort of dull and moping stupidity of the affections. The 
subject of it is averse to companionship, takes no interest 
in the ordinary concerns of life, and seems most to enjoy 
the little happiness which can be supposed to exist in his 
melancholy situation, when most remote from the obser- 
vation of others. But sometimes it is otherwise. The 
fountains of the inner deep are broken up. -There are 
sorrows profound and inextinguishable, sometimes borne 
and uttered with a degree of calmness, but not unfre- 
quently venting themselves in impassioned expressions 
and furious acts. All the corporeal powers of the mani- 
ac, at such times, are put to the test; he makes war upon 
his own friends ; he attacks his keepers ; he assaults the 
bars and windows of his prison ; and even turns, in the 
height of his uncontrolled vexation and anguish, upon his 
own person. It is this form of insanity which is com- 
monly termed furor or madness, and which we shall 
probably find occasion to illustrate more particularly when, 
as in the progress of thfe Work we shall be naturally led 
to do, we contemplate the subject in connexion with the 
Sensibilities. 

^ 366. Of the causes of the different kinds of insanity. 

In regard to the causes of insanity, which it may be 
proper here briefly to refer to, they are generally under- 
stood, whether the insanity is partial or delirious, to be of 
two kinds, viz., moral and physical. — In the first place, 
all diseases which violently affect the physical system, 
such as epilepsy, fevers, and apoplexy, also injuries of 
the brain, indirectly affect the mind, and may cause per- 
manent insanity. — It is worthy of remark also in regard 
to an insane state of the mind, thatit is in some degree he- 
reditary ; hence it is often said of particular fammes that 
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thqr tre predisposed to iasanhj. Tke firtber, sob, and 
mndson have not only been known to become successiye- 
\y innne, but the derangement has sometimes taken plaee 
in each case in the same year of their life. 

(IL) There are also various moral causes of mental 
alienation. It has been caused, among other circumstan- 
ces of a moral nature, by disappointed ambition. Disap- 
pomtment in mercantile and other speculations, and m 
any ardent expectations whatever, often has the same ef- 
fect Erroneous religious opinions, and great excitements 
of feeling on religious subjects, have contributed towards 
supplying lunatic hospitals. An unrestrained indulgence 
of any of the passions is found to be attended with the 
same results. 

As an illustration of what has been said, it may be ad- 
ded, that we find a fruitful source of mental derangement 
in vicissitudes of political events. A recent writer in a 
French medical work says that he could give a histoiy 
of the political revolutions in France, from the taking of 
the Bastile down to the return of Bonaparte from Elba, 
by detailing the causes of certain cases of insanity.* — ^It 
appears from reports from insane hospitals, that moral 
causes of insanity are more numerous than physical. But 
in many cases the influence of both is combined together. 
^ 867. Of moral accountability in montal alienation. 

It is in some respects a difficult inquiry, Whether men 
who are in a state of mental alienation are morally ac- 
countable ? Whether they are the subjects of merit or 
demerit 1 And, if so, in what cases and how bvl In 
determining these questions there ought to be a distinc- 
tion made between cases of partial insanity, where the 
mind is deranged only in part, and cases of delirium or 
total insanity. In the last there is evidently no account- 
ability. In the former instances, a judgment should be 
formed from the circumstances of the particular case un- 
der consideration. 

Accordingly, this may be laid down as a general rule 
in respect to this subject, and perhaps it is me only one 

* Dictionnaire dea Sciences Medicales, Art. Folie (Esquirol). Seo 
also Des Causes Morales et Physiques des Maladies Mentales, par F. 
VoiaiB ; Inflaenoo des instiiutions politiquet. 
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which can be ; viz.. Persons ct an ali^Mtol mincl, whether 
they foe idiots or insane, are not to be considered accou^ 
able,, are not subjects of jMraise or blame, wh^er^ it 
appears that the mental alienation extends to and wholly 
annuls the power of correct judgm^it And this is the 
case with all persons who are the subjects of total insan- 
ity. — ^When the insanity is partial, it would seem to fol* 
low, therdbre, that the first inquiry should be. Whether 
the action committed comes within range of the malady. 
For a person who is insane on one subject merely, will 
probably be found to labour under a perversion of judg- 
ment in respect to that partittilar subject no less than if 
the insanity were total or delirious. Coiisequently, a dis- 
tinction may be justly set up, although it will require y/ 
much caution in doing k, between those acti<Nis whic^ I 
can be clearly found withui the limits of the perscm's in- i^ 
sanity and those which evid«i% fall without it ^ * 

^ 388. Of the impulntioii of inaanity to individuals. f 

While the existence of insanity, so far as materially tav 
affect the power of judging, takes away accountability ii^ M 
whole or in part, it affects proportionably the relationiw^ 
which the subjects of it sustain to society. In all weU- /.' 
organized communities, it will be found to follow, from^' 
the terms of the civil compact, that those who exercise 
sovereignty are bound to afford protection to the •citiz^is 
in general, and to individuals m particular, in certain . 
cases. Hence they will be found to have taken pecau- ' 
tionary measures, the nature of which M are acquainted 
with, to protect the community i^nst the iniuries which 
insane persons might commit, and also to alleviate that 
unhappmess which they necessarily bring, in a greater or 
less degree, on themselves and families. 

Accordindy, it is implied, in the imputation of insanity 
to individuals, by an act of the civil authorities, that the 
insane person is deprived of that abihty of self-govem*- 
ment which is the common allotment of men; Siat the 
strong bonds of friendship, of family,, and of country, 
which once kept him in his appropriate station in society, 
are loosened ; and that he must find, in the substitution 
of the TwiU and guaidianship of the State^tiiat o^^era^t 
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•nd piotoction which he has lost hy the alieDation of his 
own. While all must admit the propriety of this course, 
where the circomstances of the case justly demand it, it 
must be conceded that nothing can be mcMre solemn and 
affecting than soch a public imputation of derangement, 
which, whether just or mijust, practically annihilates the 
civil and social character of man, and seals his degrada- 
tion in these respects. It is a right, therefore, which 
ought not to be exercised but upon good grounds, and 
the exercise of which ought to be understood to require 
and to imply a correct acquaintance with this difficult 
but practical and important subject And the more so, 
because there have been depraved individuals who have 
endeavoured to fasten the charge of insanity upon others 
L s(Mne interested motives, in order to gratify malig- 
Qt passicMis, or to control their persons or property. A 
iitable protection against the designs of such is to be 
id, not merely in the int^rity of those who are to judge 
yin tiiese cases, but in their acquaintance with the laws 
~ tendencies of the mind. 

Before leaving this topic, one suggestion further re- 
lains. In forming an opinion as to me mental alienation 
K. of an individual, not only those particular facts are to be 
. ^considered which are supposed to indicate insanity, but 
^ . thc^ are to. be estimated in connexion with constitutional 
traits of character. That rapidity of association, that gay 
and heedless tran^tion from subject to subject, which is 
natural in one and occaaons no surprise, would be re- 
garded in another as a* positive indication of the disturb- 
ance of the mental powers. 

^ 369. Of the treatment of the insane. 

In clodng ibis view of mental maladies, it is proper to 
make some suggestions on the treatment due to those of 
cur fellow-beings who are thus afflicted. It is no un- 
common thing to see them treated with unkindness. Al- 
though they may not, in general, so readily perceive and 
so intensely feel, as others, the injuries they receive, any 
cruelty of treatment towards them is very unjustifiable in 
the authors of it. 

It is wrong on the general principle that we are 
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bound not to cause and increase suffering unnecessarily 
in any case whatever, even in the animal creation. Men 
were designed to render each other happy, and not to in- 
crease each other's miseries. The poet Cowper uttered 
a sentiment, which finds a response in the bosoms of all 
kind and honourable men, when he declared he would 
not reckon in his list of friends the man who should need- 
lessly set foot upon a worm. 

It is wrong, also, on the principle that we should do to 
others as we ourselves wish to be done by. — ^The person 
of an alienated mind may not be able to reason on the 
subject of what is due him, but those who possess rational 
powers can. They cannot fail to see the application of 
the Scriptural principle which has been mentioned in the 
present instance. All persons whatever are subject to 
these mental evils ; and it is presumed that no one would 
be easy in the anticipation of being left without care and 
assistance from others, when he should be unable to take 
care of himself. If, therefore, we take the ground that 
persons in the state of idiocy, or of delirium, or of any of 
the forms of mental alienation, are not entitled to care 
and kindness, we are possibly treasuring up for ourselves 
a retribution of a similar fearful character. 

Again : ill treatment of cases of this kind is a tacit re- 
flection on the Supreme Being, which we cannot, without 
great self-ignorance, imagine ourselves authorized to 
make. He has, in his wisdom, permitted them to exist, 
as memorials of human weakness and as useful comment- 
aries on pride of intellect ; ^nd perhaps, also, to give us 
an opportunity of exercising the noble virtues of charity 
and humanity. We are therefore bound to receive the 
instruction they impart, and to exercise the virtues which 
they give us an opportunity of exercising ; otherwise we 
cast contempt on Him whose almighty hand orders the 
distinctions, and distributes the allotments both of bodily 
and intellectual life. 
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